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‘Quis nescit primam esse historiae 
legem, ne quid falsi dicere audeat, 


deinde ne quid veri non audeat?’ 


CICERO, De Oratore. 
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PR EEA Cie 


THIS work will be found to be, in many respects, 
an ecclesiastical history as well as a_ bio- 
graphy. It is the life of one whose career was not 


-simply connected with, but practically identified with, 


the fortunes of a Church. Both the structure and 
the character of the book have been moulded in 
obedience to this primary fact. 

As regards structure, the chapters have been 
arranged, for the most part, according to the stages 
of the ecclesiastical story. The personal figure has 
never for long been lost sight of in this setting, but 
it has not been thought necessary continually to in- 
terrupt the narrative of the progress of public questions 
by a careful chronological insertion of minor matters 
in Dr. Rainy’s personal life. Some of these minor 
matters—such as journeys and the like—have been 
intentionally omitted in order not to disturb the 
focus on important historical topics. | 

The question to be settled regarding the character 
of the book is more difficult, and not every reader 
may think that it has been settled rightly. There 
will be found in these pages not merely the narration 
of much of the history of the Scottish Church during 
the last three-quarters of a century, but also consider- 
able discussion of it. Now, certainly the ideal bio- 
graphy or history is that which merely tells its tale. 
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But Principal Rainy was, in an exceptional degree, 
the embodied apologia of his Church; and it has 
seemed to the writer, after careful consideration, 
that this biography must be not merely a record of 
the policies and principles of that Church, but also, 
at least in some parts of it, their interpretation and 
vindication. To refrain from this would have been 
inadequately to exhibit Dr. Rainy’s career as he 
himself viewed it. 

The book, however, is meant to be—and it is to be 
hoped will be found to be—essentially a biography. 
Dr. Rainy was not a man to do very much to help 
his biographer. He was not a man to reveal his 
character in diaries or even in letters—many of the 
latter, it may be added, he did not even date. This 
life is certainly not one which could be made with 
merely scissors and paste. Therefore the present 
writer, who belongs to a generation later than Dr. 
Rainy’s, has been obliged to be in continual debt to 
those who were the Principal’s contemporaries and 
associates ; and to some of these, very special thanks 
should be recorded here. 

The one first to be named has now passed beyond 
earthly acknowledgments. Without the aid of Miss 
Christina Rainy—the Principal’s sister—the earlier bio- 
graphical part of this work would have been little more 
than a meagre chronicle. She died when the book was 
less than half finished, and the whole of the second 
volume was deprived of the unique advantage of 
the always relevant, just, illuminating and most 
gracious comments of one whose sensitive and 
retiring nature succeeded too well in hiding from the 
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public that she was among the ablest as well as noblest 
Scotswomen of her time. With Miss Christina Rainy 
are to be associated in these words of acknowledg- 
ment all the surviving members of the Principal’s 
family—Miss Charlotte Rainy, Dr. Rolland Rainy, 
M.P., and Mrs. Rolland Rainy, the Rev. Principal 
Harper, D.D., and Mrs. Harper, and Mr. George Rainy 
of the Indian Civil Service. The writer has greatly 
appreciated the confidence which has been reposed 
in him by the family in connection with this book ; 
he wishes that, in return, he could give them a 
worthier portrait of one who was to them more than 
any words could describe. 

Beyond this more intimate circle, the writer's 
deepest debt is to Mr. Alexander Taylor Innes, LL.D. 
In October 1906, Dr. Rainy conveyed to Mr, Taylor 
Innes the mass of his public correspondence—extending 
over a period of fifty-five years—to be sifted and 
arranged. This task Mr. Taylor Innes completed 
with care and skill, to the immense advantage of the 
subsequent biographer. A few words from his report to 
Dr. Rainy’s trustees may be quoted, for they explain 
why this book (as some readers will doubtless notice) 
does not contain a very large number of letters :— 


‘So far as the public life is concerned, I am satisfied that 
the main materials are to be found, not in the letters to 
Dr. Rainy or by him, but in his public acts, ¢.e. speeches and 
documents. His work was throughout done in the open, and 
even when it was preparatory and educative, it was con- 
tinually tested by being brought to the bar of reason and 
conscience, not in private correspondence merely but by a 
process of what has been called “thinking aloud” in the 
representative gatherings of the Church. Sources like the 
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authorised reports of the General Assembly, a complete set of 
The Daily Review, which should be still procurable, and the 
reports (always excellent) of The Scotsman throughout its anti- 
Free Church career are among the most important.’ 


The direction thus indicated has been largely fol- 
lowed, though, of course, it has entailed much 
additional research. Of the further personal assist- 
ance which—in ways too numerous to mention and 
with a readiness and unselfishness which could not 
have been greater if the book had been his own— 
Mr. Taylor Innes has given during the writing of 
this book, the author cannot speak too warmly. 

It is possible to name here only a very few of the 
others to whom the writer is indebted. The accu- 
rate historical and legal knowledge of the Rev. Dr. 
Henderson of Crieff (Senior Principal Clerk of the 
General Assembly of the United Free Church of 
Scotland) has been of repeated assistance. In what 
were perhaps the most difficult chapters to write 
in the whole book, valuable and notably generous 
aid was given by Dr. J. Sutherland Black, the friend 
and prospective biographer of William Robertson 
Smith. In connection with important public matters 
in the last section of the history, the writer is 
greatly obliged to (among others) Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh and the Right Hon. R. B. Haldane. 
Thanks have also to be recorded for permission 
to use letters from various public men, and specially 
to the Gladstone trustees for their consent to the 
inclusion of important private letters to Principal 
Rainy from the late Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Many others, who kindly sent the writer information 
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or otherwise gave him assistance, are asked to accept 
this general expression of his indebtedness. 

The Rev. Professor Denney, D.D., and the Rev. 
G. H. Morrison, read most of the MS., and their 
criticisms and suggestions were always of value. 
The writer would like to add his acknowledgment 
of the interest which has been taken in the preparation 
of this book by the publishers and ‘the printers, to 
whom he is indebted in many ways; in particular, 
to Mr. Archibald Constable, who most kindly read the 
whole of the proofs and, on several points, gave most 
excellent counsel. 

Of the help and encouragement received from his 
wife, the writer will not here speak except to say that 
without these the book could not have been done. 

Two more general words remain to be added. One 
is that the preparation of this work, which has been 
both a laborious and a responsible task, has necessarily 
meant that the duties of the Minister of Renfield 
Church, Glasgow, have for the last two years had to 
be very inadequately discharged. He wishes to record 
here his deep appreciation of the consideration and 
loyalty which, in these circumstances, have been 
shown by his office-bearers and people to their minister. 

The other is this. In some chapters of this book 
there are—as was inevitable—discussions of questions 
which have long been matters of controversy between 
the Established and the Free (now United Free) , 
Churches of Scotland. It will seem to some that it 
is unhappy to revive these controversies at a time 
when the relations between the two Churches are 
more friendly than they have been for two generations. 
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The writer is most sensible of this feeling, and both 
respects it and shares it. But, clearly, it would not 
be right to allow even the laudable desire of seeking 
only the things that make for peace to direct the 
discharge of a public historical task. Moreover, the 
just reader will discern that, beneath the whole of 
even this controversial portion of Dr. Rainy’s career, 
was the purpose of laying what he—whether rightly 
or not, certainly sincerely—conceived to be the only 
sure and safe and permanent basis for that re-union 
of these two branches of the historic Church of 
Scotland, to which the minds of many are turning 
to-day with new earnestness, and of which he once 
said that ‘it is something to make the heart leap to 
think what that might be.’ It is in the same spirit 
that this book is written, and to the realisation of this 
ideal it is inscribed. . 
P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON. 


PS.—It may be right to mention that the whole of this 
book was out of the author’s hands and in the press before 
the meetings of the General Assemblies of this year (1909), 
when the Church of Scotland, departing from the attitude 
described in Chapter xvil., took the important step of agree- 
ing to ‘unrestricted conference’ with the United Free Church 
on the Scottish ecclesiastical situation and the main obstacles 
to union. 


TO- THE - CHURCH 
WHICH: IS- YET - TO- ARISE 
IN - SCOTLAND 
UNITED - NATIONAL 
AND - FREE 
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CHAPTER I 
SOME FAMILY MEMORIES 


IR WALTER recognised it as a ‘national 
prerogative’ that ‘every Scottishman has a 
pedigree.’ The prerogative is permissible in a case 
such as that of the eminent Scotsman whose life is the 
subject of this work, for his ancestry includes more 
than one ancient and honourable family and may be 
traced to royalty itself in the kingly person of Robert 
Bruce. Whatever grist may be here for the genea- 
logist, there is nothing for the biographer, whose 
interest, as the name implies, is to depict what is of 
life. But it is an essential part of the picture of a 
man’s life, to recall such scenes and figures from the 
later generations of the stock whence he was sprung, 
as were sources of influences and inspirations that 
moulded his character and career. 

Principal Rainy’s nearer ancestry combined, as did 
also his own nature, the grit of the Aberdonian with 
the fervour of the Celt, He took at times a humorous 
pleasure in claiming descent from an Aberdeenshire 
worthy who rejoiced under the nickname of ‘ the 
sweirin’ elder’; but of him little, perhaps fortunately, 
s known, and we may begin with the Principal's 
ereat-grandfather, John Rainy (or Rennie), who was 


a farmer in Turriff. He was a Hanoverian in politics, 
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and, in the days of the ‘ Forty-five,’ his laird’s wife and 
a certain Alexander Leslie, who were ardent Jacobites, 
directed some of the Pretender’s troops against him. 
The soldiers plundered his goods and burnt his house 
and John Rainy was impoverished for life. But he 
had a noble revenge. After Culloden, when parties of 
the Duke of Cumberland’s armies were raiding the 
Jacobites’ property, he conveyed to his own house 
many of the valuables belonging to the lady who had 
led to his ruin and protected them there at no small 
risk. Then a strange thing happened, making a 
situation admirably suitable for the plot of a romantic 
novel. For his daughter, Isobel, fell in love with the 
Alexander Leslie who had informed against her father, 
and married him. Even John Rainy’s charity could 
not quite condone this and the marriage was a sore 
subject in his family. 

He had comfort, however, in the career of another 
of his children—his son George. The impoverished 
loyalist farmer of Turriff had managed to send this son 
to the University of Aberdeen, for another ‘ national 
prerogative ’ in Scotland is a good education for the 
family despite ves angusta domi. George had to do the 
journey to Aberdeen on foot, and on the way he was 
attacked by highwaymen, who robbed him of his purse 
containing all that his father with so much difficulty 
had given him for the expenses of the ensuing session. 
Poor George, who was but a lad, was perplexed whether 
to go on or to go back and retired into a wood to pray 
for divine guidance. After a while, he decided to 
continue his journey and walked on: but he had not 
gone far, when one of the robbers hastened after him 
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and threw down the purse, the contents intact. This 
brave youth, who could so rely on himself because he 
had learned so to rely on God, proved himself at the 
University an excellent scholar, especially in classics, 
and went on to study for the holy ministry. He 
finished his theological course in 1771 and was presented 
to the parish of Creich, which is situated in the eastern 
part of Sutherland. Across the Kyle or straits from — 
Creich lies Kincardine. The minister of Kincardine 
at that time was the Rev. Gilbert Robertson, a highly 
esteemed man and one of the Robertsons of Kindeace, 
cadets of the house of Robertson of Struan. ‘ Mr. 
Gilbert,’ as he was called by his people, was an evan- 
gelical and a staunch non-intrusionist ; indeed, in 1762, 
he had been summoned to the bar of the General 
Assembly to be rebuked for declining to take part in 
a forced settlement—that is, the induction of a minister 
to a parish in face of the protest of the congregation, 
whose consent to a call was held by the evangelical 
party to be, even in the days of Patronage, a funda- 
mental law of the Church of Scotland. It was only 
natural that the young minister of Creich should be at 
times a visitor in the house of his senior fellow- 
presbyter and neighbour in Kincardine, and he soon 
found reason for multiplying his visits. For Mr. 
Robertson had a daughter named Anne, who, owing 
to her mother’s death, had early to assume the duties 
of lady of the manse. The obvious end of the story 
is that the daughter of the minister of Kincardine 
became the wife of the minister of Creich. The 
marriage took place in 1772. This Mr. and Mrs. 
George Rainy of Creich were the grandparents of 
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Principal Rainy, and here, in his ancestry, met the 
Aberdonian and the Highland strains which existed, 
both so clearly, in his own character. It has been 
said of Mr. Gladstone, in connection with his mixed 
lineage, that he was ‘a highlander in the custody of a 
lowlander.’ Principal Rainy’s nature was like that 
manse at Creich, where the strong man from the region 
of granite hid in his heart a bride with the Celt’s gentle- 
ness, devotedness and chivalry. 

With the mention of Mr. Gladstone, it may be said 
at this point that it is through this Anne Robertson 
who became Mrs. George Rainy that the kinship, 
distant but quite direct, is established between the 
great statesman and the great churchman. She was, 
as has just been stated, the grandmother of Principal 
Rainy : on the other side, her great-great-grandfather, 
Robertson the second of Kindeace, was also the great- 
great-grandfather of another Anne Robertson, who 
married John (afterwards Sir John) Gladstone and 
was the mother of William Ewart Gladstone.! This 
‘Highland cousinship’ between two great men is 
interesting, but the deduction from it of a similarity 
of mind between them is far wide of the mark. 

There is nothing more to tell of the Aberdeenshire 
Rainys: in that district, the family practically died 
out. For the background of Principal Rainy’s life, 
we may confine ourselves to his grandparents’ 
Sutherland parish. 

Creich is a centre of what, at that time, was one of 


1 This sentence somewhat perplexes the imagination, but it cannot be 
reduced to simpler terms. However, a genealogical chart will make the 
matter clearer. Vzde opposite page. 
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the most favoured districts of the Scottish Highlands. 
Ever since the Reformation, the Sutherland peerage 
had been inherited by a succession described by the 
people in later and less happy days as ‘the good 
earls.’ The expression probably meant, in the first 
instance, earls supporting the reformed religion, but it 
meant also lairds personally associated with the life 
and well-being of the clan. This happy circumstance 
bore fruit alike in the social and in the religious life of 
the people. In the Sutherland of Mr. Rainy’s time, 
there was not the squalor which was to be found in 
some other parts of the Highlands, and the tenants 
were generally fairly well-to-do and comfortable. 
Nor was there the moroseness with which, in many 
quarters, an orthodoxy knowing the name but not the 
spirit of the gospel, clouded the Celtic character. 
Social life, with its Highland music and dancing, had 
its natural gaiety, and with this, the Church, under 
even an evangelical minister such as Mr. Rainy (who 
used to send an elder to the dances as a guardian of 
propriety), kept in watchful and yet kindly touch. 
It is easy, of course, to idealise bygone days and, 
doubtless, there was another side to the picture. 
Still there is no little evidence to indicate that the 
Sutherland of ‘the good earls’ and of evangelical 
ministers represented Highland life and character 
almost at their best. One interesting and very im- 
partial witness to this may be mentioned. It is the 
reputation made at that time by the famous regiment 
known as the Sutherland Highlanders and later as the 
93rd. The men of this most Highland of all Highland 
regiments may be taken as typical of their’ native 
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parishes, for one of the interesting things about its 
formation is that it was raised, not by forced enlist- 
ment from all quarters, but in response to an appeal 
to Sutherland clansmen from their chieftainess—the 
last regiment, I believe, to be thus created. Its 
military reputation is too well known to need restate- 
ment here. But it also exhibited, as has been recorded 
by more than one authority, a perfect pattern of 
discipline and moral rectitude.t And the hold which 
their Presbyterian upbringing retained over them, 
the men showed by their action when they were 
stationed at the Cape. They formed themselves 
into a congregation, appointed elders, called a minister, 
providing his stipend by their own contributions, and 
so worshipped God as they had done with their fathers 
in the glens they loved so dearly. They were notable 
further as great buyers of books and for the regularity 
with which they sent money to their old homes. 
These brave, moral, churchgoing, reading men were 
natives of parishes such as Creich. Sutherland, with 
its small percentage of cultivated area, can never have 
merited that part of a famous Vergilian salutation 
which speaks of ‘mother of fruits,’ but, surely in 
those days, it merited the other part—‘ mother of 
men.’ 

In a manse in this favoured region, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Rainy lived for forty years. Life- in a 
Sutherland manse towards the end of the eighteenth 
century is worthy of some description, for it is a picture 
of something now quite passed away. There is not in 
all the land to-day a house which has the business 
: 1 Vide J. Scott Keltie’s Scottish Highlands, ii. 778 59@. 
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done in it that was done in a house such as Mr. Rainy’s 
at Creich. The life lived there was one of the utmost 
simplicity but of the most varied interest. Almost 
everything had to be home-made. Spinning went on 
continually—three wheels going all winter by the light 
of the kitchen fire, for candles, which were among the 
articles manufactured in the house, were precious. 
Then there were tanning and salting and other 
similar industries. There were a flock of sheep to be 
tended and a herd of cattle; but the tender-hearted 
minister and his wife could never bear that their own 
beasts should be slaughtered, choosing rather to sell 
them and buy others to be killed for the table. There 
were the various operations of farm life on the glebe— 
that is the land belonging to the manse. There was 
plenty of fishing and shooting, for any one had liberty 
to catch salmon and there were no game laws. To 
the outward spectator, it was a remote life, but it had, 
to those living it, a world of activities and interests. 
The manse had, too, almost a public function. For 
there was no inn near, and people arrived at all hours 
to find shelter and a welcome. It was not a very large 
house and there was a large family, but ‘ where there 
is heart-room, there is house-room.’ On Saturday 
evenings and Sundays the manse was always quite 
full, for many came great distances to church. Even 
this did not exhaust Mr. and Mrs. Rainy’s High- 
land hospitality, for they brought up, in addition 
to their own children, two orphan nephews and a niece 
and, moreover, were seldom without one or two friends 
or acquaintances who, being in reduced circumstances, 
were invited to stay in the manse. How it was all 
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done, probably only the angel of the house knew, 
but there was a rigid rule of the exchequer that, 
by the end of the year, nothing must be left 
unpaid. 

In this home, Principal Rainy’s father was a child— 
one of a family of ten. The children’s lives were full 
of health and happiness. If they had no luxuries, they 
had no ailments. If they had not even what may 
seem among a child’s necessities in toys, they found 
perhaps far deeper delight in a thousand things in 
nature. They roamed freely over the hill-side, making 
swords of rushes and boats of the long leaves of the 
yellow iris, and well did they know where were to be 
found the earliest and the finest of the wild strawberry, 
the bramble and the juniper. A favourite playground 
was the sheep-cote, and the lambs were their playmates 
in spring. Their school, too, was as simple as their 
play. The schoolhouse was a primitive fabric, with 
an uneven earthen floor, no ceiling to the roof, and the 
windows often broken. Repairs were chiefly provided 
for by the custom that when a marriage took place 
in the church, the bridegroom was expected to give 
something for the purpose, and a local rhyme records 
how an elderly and stingy Benedick, who tried to 
escape this tax, was pursued up the glen by the boys, 
who extracted it by mulcting him of his very kilt. 
By winter it is to be hoped there had been a sufficient 
number of marriages at least to mend the windows, 
but the supreme comfort then was a most capacious 
fireplace, the fire in which was fed by peats brought 
by the children. An observant experience had 
discovered that the chimney—so one of the pupils 
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has left on record '—‘ vented best with the fire on one 
side.’ This arrangement had the further advantage 
that it left room on the other side for a seat, which 
was naturally much sought after in cold weather, but, 
with native Highland courtesy, was always yielded to 
the manse girls if they cast towards it a wistful eye. 
The schoolmaster—commonly called simply Peter, not, 
I fear, from affection, but probably because his surname 
was too common to be distinctive—taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and also the translation of the 
Bible into Gaelic. The Bible was the standard school- 
book, and the first regular lessons in reading were 
always from the book of Proverbs. The more out- 
landish Biblical words formed the test of progress, 
and to read off at sight such a name as Maher-shalal- 
hashbaz proved the proficient scholar. Of course, it 
must not be thought that it was at this school that the 
manse children received all or the more important 
part of their education. They received that from 
their father and also from a tutor. But they attended 
Peter's school, and it always had a cherished place in 
their memories. 

The personal influence of Mr. George Rainy, and not 
less of his wife, in the parish of Creich was varied and 
deep. They did much for the temporal benefit of their 
people. On one occasion, when an epidemic of malignant 
fever broke out, not a medical man could be got to 
come and the minister and his wife fought heroically 
in the emergency. At another time, Mr. Rainy 
induced the laird of Skibo to lease portions of unused 


; The materials for this paragraph have been gleaned from reminiscences 
written by Mr. Rainy of Creich’s youngest daughter, afterwards Mrs, Brown, 
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land at nominal rents and, by this means, many of 
the poorest tenantry managed to make homes for 
themselves. He encouraged a number of men to enlist 
in the army, which, in those days, before the great 
centres of moderfi industry had arisen, was the chief 
outlet for lads who wished to go afield in life. Men 
who had been under his pastoral influence were 
doubtless among those who gave ‘ the 93rd’ its name 
for valour and morals. The more distinctly spiritual 
aspects of Mr. Rainy’s ministry cannot, from their 
nature, be specifically described, especially after the 
lapse of so many years. His name was long honoured 
in the north as that of a spiritual man and—despite 
the fact that he was never fluent in Gaelic—an 
impressive evangelical preacher. A remarkable state 
of things arose after his death. A certain Rev. Murdo 
Cameron was presented to the parish. Whether for 
adequate reasons or not, the people, to a man, were 
against him and opposed the call. But he was forcibly 
settled upon them. The induction of the minister 
could be forced, but not the attendance of the people. 
Nothing would induce them to ‘sit under’ (as the 
Scottish phrase is) a pastor thus imposed upon them. 
For two years they worshipped in the open air and 
thereafter in two long cottages which they erected. 
They did not secede from the Church of Scotland, but 
they would not recognise Mr. Cameron as their minister. 
And this they persisted in from 1811 to 1843, when 
what they called ‘the blessed Disruption’ gave 
them as their minister the well-known Dr. Gustavus 
Aird. 

All this may seem to be somewhat remote from the 
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story of the life of Principal Rainy. It really is not 
so. As has been said, a son of this Creich manse was 
his father, and, in his father’s house, the imagination 
of the boy who was to become Principal Rainy 
received, from this Highland source, some of its earliest 
and deepest impressions. These he never lost. 
Principal Rainy was not, in the strict sense, a 
Highlander: he had much in his nature the reverse 
of Celtic and his whole career, with the exception oi a 
brief period in Aberdeenshire (which is not in the 
Highlands), was spent in the two great lowland cities 
of Scotland. Yet no one will rightly view his life who 
looks only at the scenery in which its action took 
place, and does not see, in the dim background, or 
rather feel, those hills and straths with their simple 
and religious people and, clearest of all, the old manse 
with its interesting life, its deep piety, its loved figures. 
All this has a rightful place in Principal Rainy’s 
biography, for it had an ineffaceable place in his 
imagination and his heart. I have recorded these 
family memories here because they are the memories 
on which he loved to dwell. We, however, can linger 
on them no longer, but must pass to the succeeding 
generation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rainy of Creich had ten children, 
three of whom died young. Of the remaining seven, 
four were daughters, and they married happily and 
prosperously. The eldest, Margaret, became Mrs. 
Parker of Blochairn House, near Glasgow. She was 
a woman of fine character—her father used to say of 
her that ‘ Margaret should be in the pulpit’; and Dr. 
Chalmers, who was a frequent visitor at Blochairn, 
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held her in the highest regard.!_ The other daughters, 
Christina, Bell, and Anne, married respectively Hugh 
Tennent of Wellpark, the Rev. Angus Kennedy, minister 
of Lairg and subsequently of Dornoch, and Robert 
Brown, a Glasgow merchant. From these marriages 
is descended a large connection of cousins and second 
cousins, not a few of whom have attained distinction in 
life. Of the sons of the old Creich manse, the eldest was 
Gilbert, who was regarded as a lad of the highest promise. 
He went out to Demerara, but, to the sore sorrow of his 
parents, was there cut off suddenly by fever. The two 
other sons, George and Harry, went in the year of 
Trafalgar to Glasgow and attended the University there. 
After a while, George went out to Demerara, as his elder 
brother had done. He prospered there and became an 
influential man in the place. When he retired and re- 
turned home in 1846, he purchased the island of Raasay, 
off Skye; but on his death and that of his only son, 
who did not long survive him, the estate passed out 
of the hands of the Rainy family. Harry remained in 
Glasgow. He was the father of Principal Rainy. 
Harry Rainy—he was Harry to the end, never 
Henry—was born in 1792 and was therefore thirteen 
when he came up to the University of Glasgow.” The 


1 After her death, he wrote of his friendship with her: ‘Such a friend- 
ship, so steadfast, so exuberant of all that was kind and beautiful and 
generous to me and mine, I never expect to see replaced in this world. 
Dr. Chalmers had also a high regard for her son James, who became Sir 
James Parker, the eminent jurist. One of her daughters became Lady 
Cardwell, wife of the celebrated War Secretary. 

2 It will give the reader who knows Glasgow an idea of the size of the 
city a hundred years ago, to add a fact Principal Rainy once mentioned— 
that when his father came to Glasgow in 1805, a house in Renfield Street 
(now one of the busiest central thoroughfares in the town) was advertised as 
country quarters.’ 
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first time the young Highland lad stood up in the class 
and began to read a passage in Latin, his fellow- 
students greeted his country accent with unfeeling 
laughter; but he had his consolation when, at the 
end of the session, the name ‘ Henry Rainy, Suther- 
land’ had a place in the prize-list both in Latin and 
in Greek. One of his class-fellows was John Gibson 
Lockhart, afterwards Sir Walter Scott’s son-in-law 
and biographer, and the two were close friends. Both 
were manse boys, and therefore members of the same 
caste. There is a story told of a shy freshman entering 
the class-room for the first time and attempting to 
sit down beside Lockhart whom he knew, but finding 
the bench stoutly guarded by Rainy against all but 
ministers’ sons, of whom, however, the newcomer 
proved also to be one and he was thereupon heartily 
welcomed. But though thus proud of being a son of 
the manse, Harry Rainy did not himself study for the 
ministry, but chose medicine. He pursued his 
medical studies with great zeal not only in Glasgow, 
but also in Edinburgh, London, and even Paris. His 
going abroad to study was a notable step at that time, 
for the Napoleonic wars had led to the separation of the 
nations and, in particular, of this country and France. 
He was in Paris when Napoleon, escaping from Elba, 
came on to the capital by that most marvellous journey 
in history which was begun by an adventurer with but 
a handful of followers and, in little more than a week, 
was completed by a monarch before whom Europe 
was alarmed. Paris seethed with excitement at the 
news of his approach. One day the door of Harry 
Rainy’s room was thrown open and his landlady rushed 
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in. ‘Have you heard the news?’ she cried. ‘ What 
news?’ ‘The Emperor is coming!’ Rainy looked 
at her and then said quietly, ‘ Well, you know what he 
will do. There’s your boy.. He’ll take him and 
send him off to the war. Perhaps your boy will 
be killed. That’s what the Emperor will do.’ The 
woman answered him with a burst of passionate feeling, 
‘ And though I had ten sons, I would give them to the . 
Emperor!’ It was Principal Rainy himself who 
told me this story of his father and I well recall how, 
when he came to these last words, he swung himself 
round in his chair and said, with a glow of enthusiasm 
he rarely exhibited, ‘ Wasn’t that fine?’ 

Much as Harry Rainy would have liked to remain 
in Paris and though one of his professors—the dis- 
tinguished surgeon, Dupuytren—who knew Napoleon, 
promised to protect him, he could not afford to take 
the risk of being detained there indefinitely, and so 
he left and returned to this country. He settled in 
Glasgow as a physician and prospered in his pro- 
fession. It was in the same year that Dr. Chalmers 
came to Glasgow. The young doctor joined his 
congregation in the Tron Church and became a most 
zealous churchman as well as a warm personal friend 
and also the medical adviser of the great preacher. 
In 1818 he married. His bride was Miss Barbara 
Gordon, daughter of Captain Gordon of the 73rd and 
of Invercarron. Her mother was a Miss Munro of 
Achany, who was descended from the Munros of Foulis 
—a distinguished Highland family which from the 
Reformation onwards had supported every good cause. 
A well-known member of this family was Sir John 
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Munro, fourth baronet of Foulis—called ‘the Presby- 
terian Mortar-Piece ’—and it is interesting to note 
that his sister married Colin Robertson, third of 
Kindeace, an ancestor in the family to which, it will 
be remembered, Dr. Harry Rainy’s mother belonged. 
The marriage of Harry Rainy and Barbara Gordon 
was therefore the reunion of two lines which had 
already, a century and a-half before, come together. 
These were Principal Rainy’s parents. 

Their first child was a daughter, named Annie, who 
was born in 1820. For five years she was an only 
child. Then, one New Year’s Day, came the happy 
gift of a little boy, whom, in years long after, those who 
admired him often spoke of as a New Year’s gift to 
Scotland. For this was the boy who was to become 
Principal Rainy. 


CHAPTER Ii 
BIRTH, HOME AND YOUTH 


| Poertaee RAINY, then, was born in Glasgow 
on New Year’s Day, 1826. On _ his last 

birthday, eighty years after, the Principal wrote to a 

friend who had sent him a message of congratulation : 


“I suppose there must be as many people born on Ist 
January as on any other day, but I have always felt the day 
to be a distinction.’ 


‘The house in which he first saw the light was 
49 Montrose Street ; the site is now covered by the 
extensive buildings of the Technical College. A year 
or two later, Dr. Harry Rainy moved westward to 
Io Moore Place (which was part of what is now West 
George Street), and this was Robert Rainy’s Glasgow 
home. 

Three more children—in addition to Robert and his 
elder sister Annie, already mentioned—were born 
into the family. Two were daughters—Christina and 
Margaret—and one a son—George. But Margaret 
was lent for only fourteen months, and when Robert 
was a child of five, he was taken one bright summer 
day to a green grave underneath the shade of the 
Cathedral and taught that his little sister would rise 
again. 

VOL. I. : 3 
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In his early childhood he had very rosy cheeks, 
light blue eyes and golden hair that curled naturally 
over his head. The golden hair lasted far into life 
(till it changed to shining silver), but the eyes were 
seriously weakened by a sharp attack of inflamma- 
tion which he had while yet in the nursery. He 
was indeed a singularly unlucky child physically in 
his early days, though most of his mishaps seem to 
have been due to his own reckless spirit. He broke 
his arm no less than three times in attempting to reach 
impossible places. He overbalanced himself in climb- 
ing the railings in front of the house and fell straight 
on his head to the stone pavement in the area below. 
Most serious of all, in his tenth year he was one day 
sliding down the banisters of the staircase on his © 
breast (a favourite way with him of tempting 
Providence), when he toppled over and fell twenty 
feet. His first words to his father who, hearing the 
crash, rushed to him fearing he was killed, were, ‘I 
beg your pardon, sir ; I ll never do it again.’ Doubt- 
less, he never did this precise thing again, but his 
adventuresomeness remained a characteristic for many 
years to come. ‘There is an extraordinary but entirely 
authenticated story of his student days, how he was 
ascending the spire of Antwerp Cathedral and at 
one point found the door leading to the next story 
locked, but he availed himself of a rope hanging 
from above outside the spire and climbing up by it 
got through a window and so on again by the stair 
as far as it was possible to go. At a later period, 
when he yachted a good deal, he enjoyed nothing 
more than to go out in a stiff half-eale and to crowd 
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on the last stitch of canvas that the boat could pos- 
sibly carry. 

As a child, he was not by any means brilliant 
intellectually. Certainly his father did not regard 
him as such, but Dr. Harry Rainy—one of the kindest 
and tenderest of hearts—was a somewhat severe 
disciplinarian who expected a good deal educationally 
from his children and seemed to think it salutary for 
them to be told they were far from clever. Their | 
governess—Miss Gun—always claimed that she was 
the first to recognise Robert’s superior capacities. 
After having been with her, the boy attended a some- 
what inefficient private school, where, it is alleged, 
he learned chiefly habits of trifling. Then he was 
sent in 1835 to the Glasgow High School, where excellent 
teaching was supplemented with a liberal use of the 
rod. Among his school-fellows there was Alexander 
Maclaren, who became the eminent Baptist preacher 
of Manchester ; but they were both shy boys and did 
not know each other intimately. Robert’s chief 
companion was his own cousin, George Brown. The 
two had been baptized together and they both lived 
to be over eighty, in close and affectionate friendship. 
Robert took some prizes, but he had no ambition to 
shine as a scholar. He was, however, a great reader. 
Books of stirring history had a great attraction for 
him—Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather and even 
Robertson’s Charles V.—and he peculiarly enjoyed 
tales of chivalry. But he devoured all he could lay 
hands on from Butler’s Hudibras to Blair’s Sermons, 
and is said to have read Gibbon at a comparatively 
early age. The wide variety of his reading rather 
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than any marked application to his particular lessons 
seems undoubtedly to have been the noticeable thing 
about his youthful mind. 

He had a very happy home life. The Rainys’ 
was a real home, pervaded not only with purity and 
affection but also with more than common family 
unity. Parental authority was a much graver thing 
in those days than it is now (of which Robert’s ‘ Sir’ 
to his father after he had fallen downstairs was an 
instinctive recognition), but, in this home, it was 
combined with a very real love and also a remarkable 
confidence between parents and children. Among the 
brothers and sisters—and with them were often 
Parker, Tennent, Kennedy or Brown cousins—a most 
engrossing family life was lived. Much the oldest 
was Annie, who seems to have been a delightful child— 
brimful of spirits, witty, a leader of all games, a lover 
of all animals and kind to every one. Some of the 
happiest early recollections of the family centred 
round a spot on the shores of the Clyde near 
Kilcreggan, where for eleven years they spent the 
holiday months in a house called Ailey, which Dr. 
Harry Rainy rented. Here they had all the endless 
enjoyment of the country, with, added to its staple — 
interests, the recreative devisings of their own brains 
which were equal to inventing anything from pirates’ 
adventures to parliamentary debates. They produced a 
magazine of which Annie was editor, and established a 
college at which, with prophetic instinct, the subject of 
this biography was already addressed as ‘ Principal.’ 
Indeed there was a somewhat exacting standard of 
intellectualism about these young Rainys even in their 
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amusements. Their father may not have thought it 
wise to tell them théy were clever, but there can be 
no harm in saying now that assuredly they were not 
dull. 
_ There are several letters written by the boy Robert 
during this youthful period, but they are entirely of 
a personal and private nature—notes about his lessons, 
messages of one kind and another and similar details 
of no permanent interest. The one feature in them 
that is of interest is their simple filial affection. It is 
evident the boy’s parents filled a great place in his 
mind and heart. And this was true of all the children ; 
Dr. Harry Rainy and his wife had made a true love- 
match, and their sons and daughters soon came to 
share her reverence for him and his belief that she was 
the best woman in the world. If we would view aright 
Robert Rainy’s early life we must attempt to see the 
figures of his father and mother. 

Dr. Harry Rainy was a fine-looking man. He had 
a light erect figure, an intellectual and sensitive face 
with delicate complexion and a quite beautifully 
proportioned head crowned with early silvering hair. 
He had an intense mind with keen and varied interests, 
chief among which were medical science and theology. 
His intellectual eagerness is shown by his learning 
German—not a common accomplishment at that 
time—in order to keep ahead of foreign scientific 
investigation in his profession, and Hebrew in order 
to satisfy himself about the interpretation of parts of 
the Old Testament. His views of things were held 
distinctly, even dogmatically, and he was a man who 


- for at least the more sacred of them—would cheer- 
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fully have gone to the stake. His heart was eager as 
his mind. He was quick in his emotions, easily moved 
alike to tears and to temper, now tender and now 
imperious. As lecturer and subsequently professor 
in the University of Glasgow—he was appointed to 
the chair of Medical Jurisprudence in 1842—he was 
held by his students in great respect, not to say awe. 
Part of his duty as professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
was to give expert evidence in some criminal trials ; 
he did not like cross-examination. As a consultant, 
he came to have one of the best practices in the city. 
To very many families, he was indeed ‘ the beloved 
physician,’ and to this day there are in Glasgow 
persons, now aged, who recall his kindness to them 
during some illness of their youth with the warmest 
gratitude. Every patient under his hands was a 
subject of his prayers—a fact which was revealed only 
towards the very end of his life when he mentioned it 
in counselling a young doctor ‘never to spare either 
pains or prayers over his cases.’ He had been a 
decidedly Christian man from his early youth, but he 
appears to have returned from Paris in 1815 so 
impressed with the avowed unbelief and unabashed 
dissoluteness which he saw there (though there he 
also met and greatly appreciated the Christian friend- 
ship as well as the scientific genius of Cuvier) that he 
resolved to give himself more earnestly than ever 
to what in Scottish phrase—a favourite phrase of 
Principal Rainy’s—is often called ‘ the good cause.’ 
As has been already stated, he joined Dr. Chalmers’s 
congregation in the Tron Church, and, in 1818, he went 
with his famous minister to the new parish of St. 
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John’s. It was in this parish that Dr. Chalmers 
carried out his notable social scheme of pauper 
management, and Dr. Harry Rainy was one of his 
most assiduous workers." He was ordained an elder 
—one of Dr. Chalmers’s ‘ boy-elders’ as they were 
called—in 1819 when he was twenty-six years of age. 
He became increasingly, as years went on, a confidant 
of Chalmers and of other leaders of the evangelical 
section of the Church of Scotland, and so came to have 
a place in the councils and struggles that led up to 
the Disruption in 1843. 

A man such as this could not but influence his 
children—especially such loving and loyal children as 
he had. Dr. Harry Rainy did not give his son Robert 
his temperament. But he bequeathed a picture of 
Christian character which was never forgotten. He 
made for his family a very lofty and noble standard 
of life. ‘He was,’ the Principal said of his father 
years after, ‘a man of singular sincerity and truthful- 
ness of mind.’ Nothing about Dr. Harry Rainy was 
or could be base. He was incapable of anything 
unworthy of a Christian gentleman. If he did not 
transmit to his son his temperament, he transmitted 
a Christian noblesse oblige the ideal of which his son 
made one of the lodestars of his life. 

But in disposition, Robert Rainy was the child of 
his mother. Even in his physical appearance—not 
only his colour, but, as he grew older, his: broad 
shoulders and massive head—he was a Gordon. Mrs. 


1 An excellent account of this experiment is given in Hanna’s Memozr of 
Dr. Chalmers, vol. Ul. ch. xiii. One of Dr. Harry Rainy’s visiting-books 
lies before me; it reveals an extraordinary amount of patient detailed 
investigation to be done by a busy city physician. 
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Harry Rainy was in principles and sympathies in 
perfect unison with her husband; in disposition, his 
perfect complement. She had a calm and even 
temperament. Hers was ‘the heart at leisure from 
itself.’ And yet her serenity and sweetness had beneath 
them a firmness and quiet strength upon which even 
energetic natures were glad at times to rest. Her 
influence on her son Robert, as on all her family, was 
undoubtedly deep, none the less so in that it was of 
that gentle kind which cannot be described. She had 
a lively mind and had a touch of the Jacobite in her 
sentiments—a touch which a Scotswoman is all the 
better for, provided, of course, it is subordinate to 
greater and sounder loyalties. But her shining quality 
was her lovingness of heart, which filled the house and 
overflowed far beyond it. Of this, one of her family * 
has written to me the following words, which need 
nothing added to them :— 

‘I do not know when I first heard the thirteenth chapter of 
Ist Corinthians ; but it was no abstract idea of charity, it was 
the living image of my mother that informed every verse of it. 
Even the clause “charity never faileth ” (though I knew 
what the Apostle meant by it) suggested to me rather that, 
in the worst extremity, she would never fail to afford comfort 
and help.’ 

To these slight sketches of Principal Rainy’s parents 
must be added one of another figure, who, in his 
earliest days, was a very benediction in the house. 
The aged widow of Mr. Rainy of Creich lived with her 
son, Harry Rainy, and his wife till her death in 1833. 
She was a picturesque old lady, dressed always in the 
simplest black, with a widow’s cap close fitted round 


1 Miss Christina Rainy. 
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her head and a frill to match round her neck. The 
best picture of her saintly spirit is in the tender and 
reverent memory of her by her grandson, the Principal 
(who was a boy of seven when she died), in one of his 
lectures on the Church of Scotland given in 1872 in 
reply to Dean Stanley :— 

“Among my own very earliest recollections are those of an 
aged lady, very dear to me, whose life was one continued strain 
of overflowing piety, a long pilgrimage of faith, rising into an 
unbroken Beulah of praise and prayer.’ 

All this means that, as a boy, Robert Rainy had 
what surely is one of the very best gifts to look back 
upon over a long life—namely, a very happy and a 
really Christian home. One may well apply to him— 
and most willingly would he have subscribed to them— 
the pious words of the purest of the Roman emperors : 
“To God I am indebted for good grandparents, good 
parents, a good sister, good teachers, good associates, 
good kinsmen and friends—nearly everything good.’ * 
Brought up in such a home, it is not surprising if he 
was one of those who (to use a phrase of Justin 
Martyr’s) ‘are discipled to Christ in their child- 
hood.’ There is no outwardly marked act of religious 
decision in his youth, except that he was admitted as 
a communicant in the year 1842 in connection with 
St. John’s congregation, the minister of which at the 
time was the Rev. Dr. Thomas Brown. He was a 
notably regular attendant at public worship. But 
we have merely these outward facts. No one now 
survives who could give any report of his religious 
impressions at this period and he has himself left no 

1 Meditations of M. Aurelius Antoninus, i. 17. 
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indication of them. I venture, however, to recall in 
this connection a remark he once made to me to the 
effect that Tolstoi’s way of stating the Christian life 
lacked something of saneness and even his way of 
exposing sinful life something of wholesomeness, 
probably because his conversion unfortunately had 
had to be so violent a reaction. Robert Rainy’s 
decisive religious experience, it may be safely said (if 
one may so far presume as to characterise it), was not 
so much a reaction as a realisation—that equally 
genuine and equally evangelical type of conversion 
(though the word conversion seems inappropriate to 
describe it), which consists in the love and grace of God 
in Jesus Christ becoming, and that perhaps not at any 
special time but with the natural development of mind 
and heart and will, something personal and something 
vital. A Christian life thus originated is at once super- 
natural and normal. It is the Christian life of one who 
not only has been converted but has been converted 
and become as a little child, with a child’s natural trust 
in its father, a child’s sheer happiness in goodness, a 
child’s instinct of recoil from the impure. This was 
the note of Principal Rainy’s religion to the end, and 
it seems to have been so from the beginning. 

Along with his spiritual experience during the 
formative period of life, it would be of peculiar interest 
to trace his intellectual development, especially during 
his Lehrjahve at the University. But here, too, the 
necessary information is now beyond discovery. He 
has left no record of any kind of his early reading and 
any letters from him belonging to this stage give little 
indication of what stimulated and moulded his mental 
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growth. In this pregnant period of Robert Rainy’s 
life, the disappointed biographer has perforce to be 
content with the little that can be gleaned from the 
records of the University Calendar and a very few 
contemporary letters. 

It was in 1838—in, therefore, his thirteenth year— 
that he assumed the Glasgow student’s scarlet gown 
(that touch of welcome colour in the city’s leaden 
atmosphere) and entered, not of course the noble 
pile which now crowns the eminence of Gilmorehill, 
but the very dingy courts of the old College in High 
Street. It is unnecessary for our present purpose 
to spend time in describing what college life in Glasgow 
was in those days, for, to Rainy, the University was 
little more than the place where he attended classes. 
His happy home still remained the centre of his exist- 
ence. Certainly, he never knew the solitariness of the 
typical Scottish student’s lot in lonely lodgings, nor 
the severe privations under which so many fought 
their way through their academic course with a bitter 
bravery which was sometimes the glory but was often 
rather the tragedy of Scottish University life. Rainy 
was the son of an eminent city physician (already a 
College lecturer and soon to be a professor) and was 
among the fortunates of the strangely mingled throng 
in the class-rooms. He took the regular course 
prescribed for graduation in Arts, namely, Latin 
(which in the Scottish Universities is called Humanity), 
Greek, Logic, Ethics, Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. Some of these classes met as early as 
half-past seven in the morning. The most famous of 
his teachers was Edmund Lushington, professor 
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of Greek, Tennyson’s brother-in-law; but the one 
who seems really to have awakened his intellectual 
interest was Robert Buchanan, professor of Logic 
and commonly called ‘Logic Bob.’ In his first year 
or two at the University, Rainy apparently still had 
the indolence or at least (if the colloquial word be 
permitted) the ‘ easy-goingness ’ which had character- 
ised him at school; if any spot was to him a place 
of intellectual arousing, it was the Logic class. 
Buchanan was in no sense a great philosopher, but he 
was a real educationalist. He was an admirable 
teacher and excelled even more in the Socratic art of 
drawing out the mind by oral examination. Some- 
thing in the lecture—or, for that matter, not in the 
lecture—would suggest to him ‘a good question ’ 
which he would put to some student, and a conversa- 
tion, possibly a contest, between them would follow 
of a most invigorating kind. Rainy was only one 
of many of Buchanan’s students who owed to him 
intellectual quickening. In the Logic class he took 
the second prize, the first falling to G. C. M. Douglas, 
who was distinctly the most successful student of his 
time and who became afterwards a Free Church 
minister and Principal of the Glasgow College of that 
Church as Rainy eventually became of the Edinburgh. 
The names most prominent in the prize-lists of this 
set of class-fellows are Douglas, Rainy, Harvey (after- 
wards Rector of the Edinburgh Academy) and Sandford 
(afterwards Lord Sandford, the eminent educa- 
tionalist) ; and of these Douglas was clearly first. 
Rainy was second again in Ethics as well as fourth in 
Natural Philosophy and fifth in Mathematics. On 
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the whole he had a distinguished, though not a 
triumphant academic record. He still somewhat dis- 
appointed his father by his lack by ambition to excel. 

The only picture—or rather, meagre material for a 
picture—of the Rainy of this period that I can pre- 
sent, suggests a quiet youth, fond of the grave study of 
philosophy and the gentle art of poesy. The following 
is an extract from a letter of one of his College friends, 
James Murray—a vigorous comrade, keen about out- 
door exercise, enthusiastic over Sir Walter Scott anda 
great admirer of Rainy. Murray writes to him thus :-— 

“ Aye, poet indeed, when a poor soul can’t take up his pen 
without running into rhyme at every line. And such rhymes ! 
O Byron, hold down thy face for shame. I had no idea before 
that the genius of Roseneath afforded such deep draughts of 
inspiration, and wish they would impart some of it to your 
humble servant who is becoming much alarmed about the 
state of your brain. You know all poets, with very few 
exceptions, have turned out either scoundrels or madmen. 
Now I don’t think you belong to the first class, else I’d be 
hearing sad tales about Bob Rainy and every dimpled lass in 
the neighbourhood, but I am much afraid it’s no good sign of 
sanity when a person is afraid to look at a novel because 
it’s a little longer than usual and plunges headlong into 
the musty tomes of Reid, etc., and, with boot of that, writes 
gentle sonnets to huge rocks and heroic poems to savages. 
Indeed it is a motley occupation.’ 


Unhappily, none of these ‘ gentle sonnets’ or ‘ heroic 
poems’ have survived. But there has survived one 
example of Robert Rainy’s muse in lighter vein. 
From his boyhood, he had a remarkable faculty for 
dashing off verses of a humorous character. Here 
is a specimen (written, probably, in his early University 
days), and it is worth recording if only for the revelation 
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it gives of the ironic spirit in the youth. It must, 
first, be explained that in those days there was a 
very plentiful supply of ‘ goody-goody ’ books which 
inculcated somewhat inconsequent morals with their 
tales. Robert Rainy declared one day he could write 
that kind of thing and, currente calamo, produced the 
following, which his brother George, with a not less 
rapid pencil, illustrated * :— 


‘Come here, little children, and listen to me ; 
I ’ll tell you a story as true as can be 
Of a very bad boy, of whom you might say 
He never went right when he went his own way. 


This very bad boy—he one day went out 

And saw an old woman wash clothes at a spout ; 

And what do you think? By the ears the wretch caught 
her 

And held her old noddle right under the water. 


He held her there, panting and kicking and screaming, 

While all down her back the cold water was streaming, 

And there, I believe (though the thought makes one 
shiver), 

If he hadn’t got tired, he ’d have held her for ever. 


But mark the result! When the fellow grew bigger, 
A roaming he went to the land of the nigger, 

And died in the desert for want of a bowl 

Of that very cold water that soused the old soul. 


MoRAL 
Now all ye good people who list to my lay, 
Give special attention to this which I say: 
If you will make old women the subjects of laughter, 
Don’t wander to deserts in Africa after.’ 





1 I am indebted to Dr. Harry Rainy, Edinburgh, for permission to repro- 
duce these sketches by his father, 
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The youth who wrote these lines was the father of the 
man of eighty who (to anticipate for a moment one of 
the closing chapters of his career) described the judg- 
ment of the House of Lords in 1904 to an audience of 
children in an ironical parable about Jack’s coat and 
the King of the Fairies which must be told in due — 
course.’ 

I have been able to glean but two meagre facts of 
his University life outside his classes—that he was a 
member of the College Missionary Society and also of 
a College political society. The former of these facts 
has some interest as indicating a certain firmness of 
character. The Missionary Society—or, as it was 
called, ‘ Association of Students for Missionary 
Exertions ’—was not in favour with the academic 
authorities. The Principal—the Very Rev. Dr. 
Macfarlane—had written of it, in quite the true 
moderate style, that it was his ‘ decided and avowed 
opinion that such exertions on the part of students 
are premature and injurious.’ Rainy’s membership 
of this society shows, therefore, that he was distinctly 
identifying himself with the evangelical party. The 
political association to which he seems to have belonged 
was the Liberal Association ; at least, one of the few 
persons who now recall those days remembers hearing 
him in it make ‘a fluent fervid speech’ on that side. 
This is interesting because Dr. Harry Rainy was a 
Conservative in politics. But I doubt if Robert 
‘Rainy was a convinced Liberal by this time. The 
probability is that the occasion of this speech was the 
candidature of Lord Breadalbane for the Lord Rector- 


' Vide chap. xxvi., infra, 
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ship; and in this election, Lord Breadalbane won 
much support, not as a political Liberal, but as one 
who had upheld the Church’s liberties in the great 
ecclesiastical conflict then waging in Scotland. 

As his University career advanced, Rainy had to give 
his mind to a more serious question than verse-making 
or politics—the question, namely, of his profession 
in life. His own remark about this in after days is 

somewhat significant. ‘I was intended,’ he said, 
' ‘for the medical profession.’ The expression suggests, 
what seems to have been the fact, that he was turning 
to this quite as much out of deference to his father’s 
desires as from any very pronounced personal choice. 
Except that as a boy he wanted to be a sailor (which 
plenty of boys want), there is no indication of 
his having set his heart on one line of life more 
than another. A Scottish Arts student of that 
time naturally drifted into one of the three other 
faculties—Theology, Law or Medicine. Rainy does 
not seem to have thought of either the first or second, 
and his father’s unconcealed hope that a son should 
be with him in his profession doubtless turned the 
scale. Before completing his Arts course, he took the 
class of Botany with the view of entering the medical 
faculty ; and he won a prize in it, though, it appears 
from Murray’s letters, he carried on a good deal of his 
correspondence during the lectures. 

Another important event during this period was the 
marriage, at the age of twenty, of his sister Annie to 
John M. Balfour of Pilrig (and later of Strathkinness). 
How she was missed is indicated by a remark, told in 
one of Robert’s letters, which the younger brother, 

VOL. I. C 
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George, made. Some minister had been preaching 
on how good it is to have the Lord as our portion. 
‘Is it as good,’ asked George, ‘ as it would be if Annie 
was to come home ? ’ 

Towards the close of his University course, Robert 
had an extensive Continental tour in company with 
his Uncle George (who had come home from 
Demerara) and his cousin James Brown. The route 
was from London to Antwerp (where took place the 
-escapade on the spire already mentioned), up the 
Rhine and on to Switzerland; thence across Mt. 
Cenis to Italy as far as Milan, Verona and Venice. 
The return was through the Tyrol and Germany, and, 
finally, Paris. He kept a journal during the tour 
and also wrote very regularly and fully to his family. 
These letters are, of course, chiefly occupied with 
accounts of the various places he saw, and, though 
these accounts are interesting and vivid, they need not 
be reproduced here; the day is past for loading 
biography with descriptions of scenes which most of us 
have seen for ourselves. A few general impressions 
of what interested and stirred his mind are all that 
concern us at present, for our aim is to see him, not the 
things he saw. I am sorry I cannot give his impres- 
sion of London, but the following extract from a later 
letter to his mother at once explains why and also 
gives a glimpse of a Rainy not unknown in after 
years :— 


“Before leaving London I wrote both you and papa long 
letters, and it was not till I was on board the Antwerp boat 
that I discovered they were still in my pocket.’ 
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Discoveries of this kind Principal Rainy frequently 
made in the course of his life. He was disappointed 
with the much-vaunted banks of the Rhine and 
thought ‘the vineyards look like rows of kail’ 
(anglicé, cabbage). What impressed him was vast 
things—the Alps in Nature or Milan Cathedral among 
buildings : ‘vastness,’ he declares, ‘is a great element 
in beauty.’ The churches interested him—he mentions 
visiting eight in Turin before breakfast—but he soon 
‘corrected’ his preconceived ideas of ‘ the sublimity 
of Popish worship,’ and considered that ‘ very few of 
the Romish clergy are gentlemanly-looking.’ One 
feature of the letters is the detail of observation and 
even measurement in them; we have Baedeker to do 
this for us, but he did it for himself. The following 
description of the fortifications at Verona—where, 
too, he paced the circumference and counted the tiers © 
and estimated the accommodation of the amphi- 
theatre with great care—may be quoted not only as 
illustrating this, but also because it is one of several 
accounts of fortifications, which evidently had a very 
special interest for his mind :— 


‘The fortifications here present a curious mixture of the 
high walls of the old and the low massive bulwarks of the new 
style. In case George should be drawing fortifications or 
building them with bricks, you may tell him that he must not 
make the walls very high over the surrounding country. 
But then, they are very thick and have a deep ditch before 
them, generally a dry one, and where the walls jut out into 
a comer there is often a second little wall outside the ditch.’ 
Then, there are not many embrasures or holes for the guns 





1 This is made clearer by a diagram. 
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in the curtain or general line of wall, but they are numerous— 
two or three rows one above another—in the bastions or 
jutting out corners which can fire along the ditch. Then, if 
he were to go down into the ditch and stand with his back to 
the wall, he would see that the other or outermost side of the 
ditch was carefully built and perhaps he would see loopholes 
in it, indicating that there was an underground gallery which 
could be filled with men, so as to place an enemy, who got down 
to the ditch, between two fires. But the only beings in the 
ditch here that I could see were a few cattle grazing and a 
great many lizards.’ 


The letters, too, contain reflective passages, of which 
the following is an example :— 


‘I cannot say that I have found the Continent as strikingly 
different from our own country as I had expected. I had, as 
perhaps most untravelled people have, undefined notions of 
people and things abroad being different from those at home— 
I did not exactly know in what. But I have found that there 
are hills and lakes and rivers and waterfalls here as at home, 
that there are amiable people everywhere (witness Prince 
Schwartzenberg—if all princes and nobles were as kind and 
considerate, there would be fewer Chartists), and that, in 
short, the sun shines and the world turns round here very 
much as they used to do, Hence (though I by no means 
consider myself travelled) considerably more precision has been 
given to my notions of men and things. At the same time, 
there is quite a sufficient difference between things here and at 
home to prevent one from ever tiring. One has only to look 
out at the window or saunter into the street, in order to meet 
with something to occupy the attention, for everything, from 
the tower or spire of a cathedral to a ragged mahogany-coloured 
Italian or an advertisement of “‘ whiskey d’Ecosse”’ in a shop 
window, furnishes subject for contemplation or amusement 
or reminiscence.’ 


One more extract at any length from these letters must 





_’ This prince had been very kind to the Rainys’ courier (who had injured 
his arm) and became very friendly to themselves. 
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suffice. I have said one need not nowadays quote 
descriptions, but the following passage shows how 
this youth of sixteen could feel, not only the unique 
sensuous charm, but, even more, the historic and 
almost personal spell of the widowed Queen of the 
Adriatic :— 


“ Venice—I cannot help returning to the subject—has more 
than answered my expectations. I expected much that was 
singular and much that was interesting, but I was not prepared 
for all that has crowded upon me since I came here. I do not 
refer to churches, crowded with Italian statues, or to galleries 
full of Tintoretto, for these excite little interest. But every 
palace with its marble pillars and grated windows seems as if 
there were a hundred tales full of interest connected with it. 
The city is a city of bygone ages. It exists as it did in the 
times of Dandolo and of the Foscari, of Lepanto, of the 
Inquisition and the Council of Ten. And every house and 
bridge and street irresistibly carries back the mind to the 
times when these were actual realities, not mere matters of 
history. Then, the gondoliers still exist a separate and distinct 
class. The night of our arrival, five or six gondolas swept 
past our hotel, the men singing in chorus; and, as we saw 
them glance by in the clear moonlight and heard the beautiful 
cadences growing fainter and fainter as the singers became 
more distant, it was impossible not to revert to the times 
when Venice resounded to the song of the gondolier in the days 
of her triumph and her gladness. I wondered at the time 
whether, as of old, they were singing Tasso. It may have been 
fancy, but I thought that the song had a melancholy sound, 
as though they who sung it knew that the days of song were 
over for Venice and that she was hastening to decay, but yet 
refused to yield to despair and raised once more the song of 
ancient days to testify that true Venetian hearts were beating 


yet.’ 


This is finely felt. Indeed to feel thus is the very 
meaning of travel while one is young. 
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While, as these extracts show, Robert Rainy 
immensely enjoyed this Continental tour, other 
references in the letters reveal how deep a place two 
things in Scotland had in his heart. One was his 
home. He sends constantly the most affectionate 
messages and says repeatedly there is no place like 
home. For example, to his young brother George 
he writes :— 


“I often think of you and long to be with you, for though 
travelling is a very pleasant thing, yet there is no place so quiet 
and happy as home, and you and I ought to be very thankful 
that we have such a home. Good-night, dear George.’ 


The other was the Scottish Church—now in the throes 
of a great struggle which was to reach its amazing 
climax within a year. It was evidently often in his 
mind. Even the amphitheatre at Verona suggested 
to him ‘what a splendid place it would make for a 
church meeting.’ To his mother he wrote :— 


‘ Please give me in your next all the news about the Church, 
for of course Galignani never mentions it.’ 


The reader, too, must now have some of the ‘ news 
about the Church.’ For the ecclesiastical events 
then occurring or impending in Scotland were 
momentous, not only for the country, but, most 
personally, to Robert Rainy himself. The general 
impression he makes upon the mind at this period of 
his life—though the materials for judging are, as has 
been indicated, meagre—is that of a youth of certainly 
unblemished character, with convictions all on the 
right side and, moreover, possessing abundant latent 
intellectual capacity ; but at the same time, one who 
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had not yet done, or even promised to do, anything 
very notable, who had not yet really exerted himself 
or found any dominating purpose for his life, and whose 
very abilities would make it easy for him to yield to a 
natural indolence of disposition. Gladstone seems to 
have been not much more than an ordinary healthy 
and intelligent English boy, till he went to Oxford 
and was inspired by its influences and friendships. 
Glasgow is not so inspiring as Oxford ; its University 
did something for Rainy but not very much. What 
was needed to arouse his more lethargic nature to the 
possession of its full powers and the putting of them 
to purpose in life was nothing less than some really 
great event. This came to him in the crisis between 
Church and State which at this time was stirring his 
native country to its depths. This chapter opened by 
giving the date of Robert Rainy’s birth. The exact 
day on which a man is born is a matter of no import- 
ance: the important thing is a man’s period. The 
thing of destiny regarding the hour of the man’s birth 
was that he was born at a time which meant that he 
was a youth, full of a youth’s zeal and enthusiasm, 
when there broke on Scotland the great ecclesiastical 
and spiritual struggle which culminated in the 
Disruption of Church and State in 1843. 


CHAPTER 1f1 
THE TEN YEARS CONFLICT 


T were to miss the very aim of biography to lose 
sight of the story of a life in the events of an 
epoch. But in the case of Principal Rainy, it is in 
the events of an epoch that the clue to his life story, 
far from being lost, must be found. I therefore make 
no apology for telling here—it can be only in rapid 
outline—that chapter in Scottish Church History 
which is known as ‘the Ten Years’ Conflict.’ It is 
impossible to picture Robert Rainy’s early days with- 
out realising this great struggle the sight of which 
stirred his youthful mind; and it is impossible to 
understand his career as a whole without understanding 
first the principles which he at least believed to be 
involved in that struggle and which he stood for and 
had also to strive and suffer for even in his last years. 
This chapter, then, is essential to Principal Rainy’s 
biography although his name will not occur again in 
it more than once or twice. 
There is such a mass of fact in the story—into which 
I cannot enter in detail '—that it is well first to seize 


' Dr. Buchanan’s Zen Years’ Conjlict remains the best and fullest history 
of this period. It is written, of course, from the Free Church point of view ; 
but its account of facts is accurate, and it quotes largely from the speeches 
of all parties. The ‘moderate’ history of the period is Dr. Bryce’s Zen 


Years of the Church of Scotland—a book which (probably not to the regret 
40 
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the essential principle at issue. A common impres- 
sion about the Disruption is that it was a dispute over 
Patronage. This is shallow history. It was occasioned 
by a question about Patronage, but it developed into 
a far greater issue, and upon this things came to the 
crisis. Indeed, the immediately determining causes 
of the Disruption had, as we shall see, nothing to do 
with Patronage. That large issue may be stated in 
simple terms thus. The real principle at stake in the 
Ten Years’ Conflict was just the question of liberty 
of conscience for the Church. We all know what it is 
for a Christian man to claim liberty of conscience. 
But the Church claims to have a conscience to keep 
towards her Lord and Master as much as the individual 
Christian has, and for precisely the same reason. The 
individual claims it because Christ has given various 
commands and directions for the individual life, and 
these a Christian must be free to obey. In the same 
way, the Church finds that her Lord has given com- 
mands and directions for the life of His Church and she 
too must be free to obey. It is to be observed that 
this does not apply to all aspects of life. A man cannot 
plead conscience about everything: he can plead it 
only about moral and spiritual things. Similarly, the 
Church can plead conscience and can claim liberty of 
conscience only about spiritual things. She cannot 
claim it, for instance, about property ; but she must 
claim it in the agenda and credenda of her religious 
life. The Scottish Church has steadily recognised 
this distinction and her principle is therefore called 


of modern Established Churchmen) is little read. But the best way really 
to understand the story is to read the contemporary press. 
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Spiritual Independence and is not to be confused with 
Hildebrandism. This was the issue at the Disruption 
and a brief survey of the history will make this 
clear. 

The trouble arose, as I have said, out of Patronage, 
or, rather, out of the ordination of certain patrons’ 
nominees and their induction into pastoral charge. 
How it should arise at this particular place is easily 
explained, and the explanation may be of interest to 
ecclesiastical readers unfamiliar with Presbyterian 
order. The Scottish Church, unlike the Anglican, 
has always steadily adhered to the ancient catholic 
rule, laid down in the Sixth Canon of the Council 
of Chalcedon,’ that ordination to the holy ministry 
should not be given (except in the case of mission- 
aries) apart from induction to a specific charge. 
The reason of this rule is a deeply religious one. 
It is so great a responsibility for a Church to ordain 
in the name of Jesus Christ to His ministry that 
she must first most exhaustively test, so far as 
fallible human means can, whether a man is truly 
‘called of God’ to this work. And, in the modern 
Scottish view, this is not adequately tested either 
by the examination by his brethren of his moral 
and literary attainment or even by his own, how- 
ever sincere, response to such a question as that in 
the Anglican ordinal, “Do you think in your heart 
that you be truly called according to the will of our 
Lord Jesus Christ?’ But it is further evidenced— 

1“ Nullum absolute ordinari debere preshyterum aut Miaconum, nec guem- 
libet in gradu ecclestastico, nist specialiter ecclestae, aut possessionis, aut 


martyrit, aut monastertt, gui ordinandus est pronunciatur?—(Conc. Omn., 
Wenvaiboce mites 25a) 
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not, of course, infallibly, but still in a way that carries 
moral weight—if a congregation of Christian people 
come to a presbytery saying that they have found that 
this man has a message from God for them, and that 
they desire he be appointed to have the charge of 
their souls. Then, the Church is encouraged to believe 
that God is really calling this man to the ministry and 
is going to use him in it, and may proceed to ordination 
with the prayer upon their lips which the Christians 
of the third and fourth centuries were enjoined to use 
when they announced the man they had chosen as 
their pastor, ‘O God, strengthen this man whom Thou 
hast prepared for us.’' To this practice, then, of 
associating ordination, in all ordinary circumstances, 
with induction, the Scottish Church has faithfully 
adhered, and it gives to her ordination services— 
so simple, almost barren, to the outward eye—a 
significance which, without it, cannot but be lacking 
amid the most impressive ceremonial. But in practice 
it has one aspect which may, at times, be a disadvan- 
tage. Ordination is linked to induction ; but induction 
is, of course, linked to various temporal matters and 
interests. Thus the spiritual act is brought very 
near the civil sphere, and any appeal made to a civil 
court regarding the temporal interests involved easily 
takes within its purview the spiritual function. As a 
matter of fact, this is exactly what happened in 
Scotland eighty years ago, and thus began a great 
conflict between the State and the Church. 

Patronage, which in its lay form, had been abolished 
from the Church of Scotland at the Revolution, had 


1°Q Deus, corrobora hunc quem nobis preparasti.—Canones Hyppoliti, ii. 
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been restored (in a shamefully unjust and underhand 
way) during the reign of Queen Anne. But the Act 
restoring it did no more than transfer the right of 
presentation, from the heritors and elders who had 
previously exercised it, to lay-patrons. It left un- 
touched the Presbytery’s functions and it left untouched 
‘the call of the people ’ which was an essential feature 
in the proceedings of an induction. For years after 
the passing of the Act of 1712, no minister was ordained 
in a parish without a genuine concurrence of the con- 
gregation. But towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the reign of ‘moderatism’ in the Church of 
Scotland began ; and, as it grew, this call of the people 
as an element in a minister’s settlement became the 
merest form. It was never formally omitted, because 
it was one stage in the prescribed order of proceeding, 
but it became as contemptible as a congé d’élire. A 
single name attached was reckoned sufficient, even 
though all the rest of the congregation not merely 
declined to sign the call but actually protested against 
it. If any Presbytery scrupled to proceed in such 
circumstances, the moderate leaders—the greatest of 
whom was Principal Robertson, the historian—proved 
equal to the emergency by sending a ‘ Riding Com- 
mittee ’ which was a commission of ministers, troubled 
with no such scruples, who ordained a patron’s 
nominee despite any protest, and even, in some cases, 
under military protection. The effect of all this on 
the life and interests of the Church of Scotland may 
be imagined. Not only did her spiritual interests 
suffer, but even her popularity waned. Serious 
secessions took place—notably in 1733 and 1752—and 
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dissent, which hitherto had meant little more than 
Episcopacy, became a new power. The moderate 
régime was gradually losing for the Church her title 
to be called national. But—to state a spiritual fact 
in terms of secular history—the times changed. An 
“evangelical ’ party * grew in the Church and at length 
became dominant in the Assembly. Its greatest— 
though by no means its only great—name was Thomas 
Chalmers. This change bore fruit in many directions 
both in the religious life and also the ecclesiastical 
policy of the Church. In the latter, it led to two 
steps which brought on the great struggle. 

The evangelical majority of the Assembly felt that 
the irreligious and often indecent intrusion of 
ministers against protesting congregations must cease. 
The Church no longer could in conscience to Christ, 
who said to her ‘ Feed My sheep,’ consent to force into 
a pastoral charge a man where the solemn protest of 
the congregation made it manifest his ministry would 
be barren and injurious. Therefore, the call must be 
restored to its old place as a genuine concurrence of 
the people and thus made an indispensable element in 
a pastoral settlement. There were those who thought 
this might be done and should be done by the Church 
—the Presbytery in the first instance, or, if they failed, 
the Assembly on appeal—simply declining to ordain 
unless satisfied on this point. There is a great deal to 
commend such a line: as a rule it is wiser not to 

1 | use in this paragraph, and shall, for convenience sake, continue to use 
through the chapter, the popular party names of ‘moderate’ and ‘evan- 
gelical’ for the two sides which developed in the struggle ; but such party 


names have, of course, always a certain unfairness about them. Among 
the ‘moderates’ were men who knew the evangel. 
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introduce new legislation if you can accomplish your 
end by acting under existing law. If this had been 
followed, it would have been interesting to see if the 
civil courts would have attacked the Presbytery’s 
simple discretion as to ordination. But this course 
was not followed, partly (I believe) because it would 
not have avoided the conflict in any case and partly 
because, since many presbyteries had a moderate 
majority, there would have been endless appeals, 
disputes and delays. Therefore the Assembly passed, 
in 1834, what was called the Veto Act—a law enjoining 
presbyteries not to proceed with the induction of a 
presentee against whom a majority of male members 
protested. This act was initiated by Dr. Chalmers. 
It was passed on the motion of Lord Moncreiff—one 
of the most eminent judges in Scotland. It had the 
express approval of the law officers of the Crown and 
received the special benediction of Lord Chancellor 
Brougham, who declared ‘it was in every respect 
more desirable than any other course.’ This legis- 
lative enactment became the very Hougomont in the 
ensuing battle. 

The other matter which the evangelical majority 
dealt with, also in this great reforming Assembly of 
1834, was in connection with church extension. The 
moderate party, during their period of power, had 
done next to nothing to meet the spiritual needs of 
the rapidly increasing population of the country ; and 
one of the most notable developments of the revived 
life of the Church was the movement, inaugurated also 
by Dr. Chalmers and supported by wealthy Glasgow 
laymen who set up a large building scheme, to grapple 
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with this urgent national problem. A question came 
to be involved here which also entered into the subse- 
quent struggle and should be stated briefly. The old 
endowments—called ‘teinds’ or tithes—were, at the 
time of the Union between England and Scotland in 
1707, placed in the hands of the Court of Session 
which was empowered to draw further upon them for 
“the plantation of kirks.’ But new churches could 
be planted only with the consent of heritors possessing 
at least three-fourths of the parish rental. This— 
through the unwillingness of heritors to consent to 
further tithing—proved a fatal obstacle to church 
extension, and the work had therefore to be done by 
voluntary effort. Churches thus erected were called 
“ chapels-of-ease.’ Of course they were not under 
Patronage: the people could call their own minister, 
and they became a stronghold of the evangelical party. 
For this and similar reasons, the moderate party had 
done everything to discourage them, and to reduce 
their status and influence. In particular, the 
ministers of these churches were kept in an inferior 
and anomalous position. They were practically 
merely curates, with no sessions by which to enforce 
ecclesiastical discipline in their congregations and with 
no seats in the Presbytery. The Assembly of 1834 
took up this grievance and, by passing what was called 
the Chapels Act, declared the clergy of these extension 
charges to be recognised ministers in the sense of the 
term which Presbyterianism knows—namely, rulers 
as well as teachers. The effects of this on the progress 
of church extension was at once marked, and, a year 
after, Dr. Chalmers announced that sixty-four new 
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churches were in course of erection. The Veto Act 
was also working with acknowledged success; and, 
as the result of these two measures, the prospects of 
the Church of Scotland, both as a spiritual agency 
and a national institution, were never fairer than at 
this time. . 

The cloud soon rose. Aristotle says that war arises 
out of small things and grows to great issues. It was 
so here. A certain Mr. Young was presented to the 
parish of Auchterarder in Perthshire by the patron, 
the Earl of Kinnoull. Two members of the congrega- 
tion concurred in the call: two hundred and eighty, 
out of three hundred entitled to do so, protested 
against it. The Presbytery, in obedience to the Veto 
Act, declined to proceed. Thereupon, Lord Kinnoull 
and Mr. Young raised an action in the Court of Session. 
In its first form this action was for the stipend and 
other temporal interests; and this—in accordance 
with the view which has been already stated that all 
questions about temporal matters are not reserved 
by the Church but are for the State to determine— 
was a legitimate question for the civil court to decide. 
But, almost immediately, the crave of the action was 
amended, and the amendment was startling. It 
sought the civil court to declare that the Presbytery 
had acted ‘illegally’ in declining to proceed with 
Mr. Young’s settlement, and that it was ‘ bound and 
astricted’ to go on to examine his attainments in 
doctrine, morals and letters and, if he were qualified 
in these—that is, unless he were heretical, immoral 
or uneducated—were ‘ bound and astricted ’ to admit 
him as minister of Auchterarder. The case was heard 
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before the whole Scottish bench of thirteen judges, and, 
by eight to five,’ they gave judgment for the pursuers 
and against the Presbytery. On appeal, the House of 
Lords upheld this judgment. 

This judgment raised the gravest issues for the 
Church of Scotland. It was not merely that the terms 
of the Veto Act were declared wltra vires on the part of 
the Assembly. That—if that had been all—certainly 
could have been adjusted. Dr. Chalmers, who, it will 
be remembered, initiated that Act, would have agreed 
even to its being rescinded if that would have been 
an ending of the question. But this decision negatived 
not merely the terms of an Act but a large principle 
behind it. That principle was whether the Church 
of Scotland had, as an Established Church, any self- 
government in spiritual things in which she was free 
to judge and legislate according to her conscience to 
her Lord and in obedience only to His Word and the 
interests of His Kingdom. If, in exercising this, she 
trespassed on any material interest, clearly the 
civil courts should rule as to that; but the Church 
claimed, in spiritual things—of which certainly whether 
a particular man should be ordained to the ministry 
and carry on Christ’s work in a parish is one—to be 
responsible only to one Master and therefore claimed 
to be left free to regulate that according to her 
conscience to Him. Now the judgment in this case 
not merely denied the legality of the terms of the 
Veto Act, but repudiated this whole idea of an inde- 
pendent government in even spiritual things in an 


1 It is important to notice the large minority which included, certainly, 
some of the ablest Scottish judges. 
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Established Church. The dicta of the judges made this 
repudiation unambiguous. It was laid down that it 
was from Parliament and Parliament only that the 
Church derives ‘ all its powers.’ The State will permit 
the Church the ‘exercise of proper ecclesiastical 
functions’ : but ‘the law and that alone gave that’ 
and ‘defines what it has given.’ The idea that any 
such rights or powers are to be thought of as given 
only from the Divine Head of the Church and therefore 
to be exercised only in obedience to His Word was 
treated with scorn. It was not in the mere judgment 
itself, but in the principle of law on which it was based, 
that this case was so serious. I do not wish to burden 
this narrative with quotations, but the matter is so 
vital that it should not be accepted at second hand, 
and I therefore give a few—only a few—of the judicial 
utterances in this suit or in similar cases which soon 
followed. ‘The Establishment,’ said the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, ‘ being instituted by the State, the competency 
of all its acts must be subject to the determination of 
the Supreme Court of Law.’ Lord Meadowbank said 
‘the Church, as an Establishment, is to be held as the 
mere creation of the legislature . . . and every power 
which it possesses is derived from the law.’ The 
Lord President declared—the capitals and italics are 
his own in his printed judgment—that ‘ THE PARLIA- 
MENT is the temporal head of the Church from 
whose Acts and from whose Acts alone it exists as the 
National Church and from which alone it derives 
all its powers.’ Lord Campbell held that ‘ while the 
appellants remain members of the Establishment, they 
are, in addition to their sacred character, public 
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functionaries appointed and paid by the State and 
they must perform the duties which the law of the 
land imposes on them.’ If they will not do this, it 
was added, it is not enough to say they leave the 
disposal of any question of temporality to the civil 
courts; no, they must ‘leave the establishment.’ 
And a later case, to be mentioned presently—that of 
Strathbogie—revealed that the civil courts would, if 
necessary, press this claim to obedience to the most 
spiritual things. ‘We cannot ordain; but,’ said the 
Lord President, ‘ we can order them to ordain.’ ‘Not 
to do so,’ chimed in Lord Gillies, ‘would be an abdica- 
tion of our constitutional powers and functions.’ ‘ If,’ 
said Lord Mackenzie, ‘ the civil magistrates can make 
no order which implies that anything spiritual is to be 
done, the legal establishment of the Kirk is null and 
void and a fit subject only for national repentance.’ 
All this doctrine was upheld in the House of Lords. 
The idea of resistance on the part of the Church, 
Lord Brougham denounced as “preposterous ’’ and 
‘indecent.’ ! 

Here was a revelation for the Church of Scotland ! 
Not merely, be it said once more, that the Veto Act 
was uliva vires; but that this utter erastianism was 
the condition of establishment. For if there was one 
Church in Christendom which thought and had the 
right to think she was protected, in her alliance with 
the State, from any civil domination in spiritual things, 
it was the Church of Scotland. It is impossible here 


1 Lord Brougham’s learned and_ exhaustive judgment—full of his 
boisterous personality—deserves to be read by the student of the subject. 
Vide Scots Revised Reports, House of Lords Sertes, vii. 165 ef sgq. 
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to give the statutory history of the compact between 
Church and State in that country. It must suffice 
for the present to mention two things. In the great 
Act of 1690, which settled the statutory condition of 
the Established Church in Scotland, it is to be noted 
that, first, the very terms which had declared the royal 
supremacy over ‘causes ecclesiastical’ were actually 
repealed—I suppose Scotland is the one country in the 
world where such a thing has been done—and, 
secondly, the very words of the Confession of Faith 
were made statute law that ‘ there is no other Head 
of the Church than the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and that He, 
‘as King and Head of His Church, hath therein appointed 
a government in the hands of Church officers distinct 
from the Civil magistrates.’ It was on the strength 
of statutes such as these, that the Church pled that, 
in her establishment by the State, she had, as Dr. 
Chalmers phrased it, ‘ given her services but not her 
liberties, which were not hers to give.’ The judges 
made it perfectly clear that any such plea in a court 
of law was futile, that all Church authority, in spiritual 
interests as in temporal, was derived from and was 
to be regulated by civil law, even if this, unhappily, 
meant directing the Church in the most sacred matters 
of spiritual duty. Thus the issue had become the 
question of the whole compact between Church and 
State in Scotland, and whether the Church could 
conscientiously continue that compact if this were the 
meaning of it. 

This grave question stirred the country as it had not 
been stirred for generations. Meetings were held 
all over the land. Pamphlets appeared literally in 
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hundreds. There was hard hitting, for when Scotsmen 
take issue over a religious question they do not fall 
into ‘the sin of Erasmus.’ At the head of the battle 
for the Church’s liberties was the greatest figure in 
Scotland of his time. In the almost contemporary 
(but so significantly different) struggle in England, 
Newman called Pusey 6 péyas—‘ the great one ’— 
and says he gave the Tractarians ‘a position and a 
name.’ Chalmers, from the sheer bigness of his 
humanity and the simple grandeur of his moral and 
spiritual character, was far more 6 péyas than even 
Pusey, with his most learned but still restricted 
mind and his deeply devout but sometimes painfully 
strained nature, could be; and his presence in the 
struggle was of untold value for the Church. Like 
Napoleon’s, his generals were remarkably young men— 
of whom the most notable were Candlish, Cunningham, 
and Buchanan—but they proved men of extraordinary 
power. With these, worked some of the noblest 
laymen who ever adorned the Scottish Church. 
Among them, one of the humblest was one of the 
greatest. The night of the Auchterarder decision, 
a stone-mason in Cromarty could not sleep; soon 
afterwards, he came to Edinburgh, and as editor of 
the Wiiness—a newspaper founded in the interests of 
the Church’s side in the conflict—Hugh Miller rendered 
unique services by articles which presented the rare 
combination of the vigorous and at times violent 
argument of the ferfervidum ingenium of his race 
and a picturesqueness and grace of diction worthy of 
the gentle Goldsmith. The chief figures on the other 
side were not by any means so striking. The leader 
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of the moderates in the Assembly was Dr. Cook—a 
skilful and careful but quite unheroic person, who was 
commonly called the ‘ eight-day clock’ from his tall, 
high-shouldered figure and the regularity and monotony 
of his movements and manner. Their inspiring genius 
was John Hope, the Dean of Faculty ; while the ablest 
minister on this side was James Robertson of Ellon, an 
acute and courageous debater and the only man cf his 
party who could stand up to the unsparing dialectics 
of Cunningham and Candlish. There was a middle 
party led by Dr. Muir, a very respectable Edinburgh 
clergyman. Such were some of the leading actors in 
this great struggle. 

Meanwhile the conflict in the law courts thickened 
almost every day. The firing came steadily on. The 
Auchterarder case proved but the first of a whole 
series of decisions affecting the Church, and some of 
these were attended with circumstances that could 
not but further inflame the popular mind. I can 
refer to but one—the notorious case of Marnoch. A 
certain Mr. Edwards was presented by the Earl of 
Fife to the parish of Marnoch in Banffshire. He was 
well known, for he had been assistant in the district 
and had been virtually dismissed. Not a parishioner 
could be got to support the call but the village inn- 
keeper. The Presbytery of Strathbogie, within the 
bounds of which the parish lies, was prohibited by the 
Assembly from proceeding with the ordination. There- 
upon Mr. Edwards obtained from the Court of Session 
an order enjoining the Presbytery as was done in the 
Auchterarder case. Complications followed. For a 
majority in this Presbytery were on the moderate side, 
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and, on receiving the Court of Session’s order, they 
intimated they would carry it out. For this they 
were summoned by their ecclesiastical superiors, but 
they were still determined that their duty was to follow 
the civil, rather than the ecclesiastical, court’s orders ; 
whereupon the Assembly first suspended and then 
deposed them for ‘contumacy.’ The battle was now 
becoming @ outvance. What ensued is almost incredible 
and, more than anything else, made the country realise 
the pass to which things had come. These seven 
deposed ministers of Strathbogie— unquestionably 
they were deposed, whether or not harshly and unjustly 
—met in Marnoch Church and ‘ordained’ Mr. 
Edwards. I cannot stay to describe that extraordinary 
scene: the wintry snows without—the crowded con- 
gregation within—the unblushing assertion of the soi- 
disant moderator that he and his associates were there 
as ‘a part of the National Church assembled in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ ’—then, the indignant 
exodus of the entire people, many of whom, with tears 
of sorrow and shame running down their cheeks, lifted 
their Bibles from the familiar places and went forth 
from a long-hallowed but now desecrated sanctuary— 
the disorderly crowd that took their places—and finally, 
the carrying through, amid scenes of protest and 
ridicule, of the forms of the solemn rite of ordination, 
with the peculiarly searching questions of the Scottish 
office, to the public scandal of religion. But a second 
thing followed, and it shows a pitch of feeling in the 


1 £.g.—‘6. Are not zeal for the honour of God, love to Jesus Christ and 
desire of saving souls your great motives and chief inducements to enter the 
holy ministry, and not worldly designs and interests? 7. Have you used 
any undue methods, either by yourself or others, in procuring this call ?’ 
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country which was capable of making grave judges 
of the Court of Session as foolishly extreme as the 
most hot-headed cleric. These seven deposed ministers 
applied for an interdict forbidding certain ministers 
of the Church of Scotland from preaching within the 
district in any church, school or even in the open air, 
and the interdict was granted. So stout a moderate 
as Robertson of Ellon felt that certainly this was a 
civil intrusion into the spiritual sphere. But it was 
also something else. It was a blunder. It evoked 
only contempt and defiance. The most distinguished 
preachers in the Church—Dr. Chalmers himself among 
them and such men as the popular Guthrie and the 
saintly M‘Cheyne—went to Strathbogie and simply 
trod the interdict which was duly served upon them 
under foot, and yet the courts did not venture to touch 
them. The profanity of the mummery of Marnoch 
and the audacity of this attempted prohibition of 
public preaching scandalised Scotland. 

This unseemly and dangerous conflict could not go 
on. The issue was now plainly defined on both sides. 
‘On the one hand the Church of Scotland, with her 
historic doctrine of a government in her own office- 
bearers in spiritual matters ‘ distinct from, and in its 
own province, not subordinate to’ the secular authority, 
and with her now awakened conscience about the 
simple sinfulness of settling ministers without regard 
to the spiritual interests involved for the people, 
would not consent toa State alliance which denied this 
and claimed to domineer over it. On the other hand, 
the law’s statement was now repeated and final that 
this was the contract the Church, however unwittingly, 
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had signed. The only proper course for her to follow 
was plain. She must ask the State to reconsider the 
terms of this contract, at least in respect of this matter 
where difficulty had arisen. If this failed, then a 
graver question would arise. 

At this stage, then, the centre of the situation is 
transferred from the conflict in the law courts (though 
that went steadily on) to the political sphere. As soon 
as the judgment in the Auchterarder case was made 
final by the House of Lords, the Assembly appointed 
a committee to negotiate with the Government. Soon 
after, the settlement of the question was undertaken, 
on his own responsibility, by the Earl of Aberdeen, 
who introduced a bill into Parliament in 1840. It 
dealt simply with the difficulties over the Veto Act 
and there limited the right of the Presbytery to decline 
to proceed with a call to cases where the objecting 
parishioners could state adequate reasons. Dr. 
Chalmers greatly disliked this method. He felt that 
people—especially plain country folk—might rightly 
and instinctively know that a man would not edify 
their souls and yet not be able to give demonstration 
of their grounds that would convince a Presbytery, 
and he would take a congregation’s verdict, as we take 
a jury’s or a political constituency’s, without their 
reasons. Lord Aberdeen was much mortified that the 
Church did not take up his bill, and his correspondence 
about it with Dr. Chalmers led to rather painful mis- 
understanding. In the end, the bill was withdrawn. 
As the situation became more acute, a second attempt 
to meet it was made by another Scottish nobleman, 
the Duke of Argyll, who brought in a bill in 1841. 
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This bill still dealt only with the questions raised in 
connection with the Veto Act, but it dealt with them 
adequately.. It was virtually an embodiment of the 
Veto Act, giving a right of veto to male communicants 
which was to be set aside only if proved to be due to 
factious or careless prejudice—this limitation being 
nothing new, for the Veto Act itself provided for it. 
The Duke of Argyll’s bill was in fact a carrying out of 
the simplest and sanest observation which any politician 
had made on the subject and which had been made by 
the most famous man in the nation. ‘ The Kirk,’ said 
the Duke of Wellington, ‘ should state clearly the rule 
which it proposed to adopt and that rule should be 
made the subject of an Act of Parliament.’ The 
Argyll bill followed this counsel, and Dr. Chalmers 
and the evangelical majority in the Assembly accepted 
it. A notable effort was made to induce the whole 
Church to agree upon it. In one of the noblest speeches 
of the whole controversy, Candlish appealed to the 
moderate minority to save the Church by uniting over 
this measure. On the one hand, less than this the 
evangelical party could not in conscience accept ; on the 
other hand, the moderate party did not like the veto 
and had opposed it, but still they had lived under it 
and it could be no strain upon their consciences to 
acquiesce in it. If the Assembly was divided, the 
bill would never pass—and, already, it was seen 
another legislative failure was bringing the calamity 
of disruption nearer. It was one of the critical 
moments of the long controversy, and the speech was 
worthy of the hour. It hushed all party spirit. But 
it failed. The moderates received it with great 
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appreciation and in their reply desired (as one of them 
phrased it) ‘to imitate the spirit with which Mr. 
Candlish had addressed the House’; but the dinner 
interval seems to have worked mischief, and when they 
came back after it they divided against the motion 
that the Duke of Argyll’s bill ‘ ought to unite in its 
support all who feel they could conscientiously submit 
to its operation if passed into law.’ The evangelical 
majority carried the motion (by 230 to 105), but a 
great chance was fatally lost. Historians on the 
moderate side in this controversy point out that it was 
less than reasonable for the evangelicals to call on their 
opponents to give up their opposition to the veto 
which had been the bone of the whole contention. 
But, in the first place, it was not the veto (for it had 
worked excellently) but the legality of the veto which 
had caused the trouble, and this the Duke of Argyll’s 
bill adjusted ; and, secondly, the situation was one 
that demanded of every patriotic churchman the 
concession of anything short of what conscience could 
not give. So staunch an inheritor of the moderate 
tradition as Principal Story of Glasgow says the 
division was taken ‘somewhat obstinately’;* and 
an historian so far removed from sympathy with the 
evangelicals as Principal Cunningham of St. Andrews 
says ‘it must ever be regretted that the Duke of 
Argyll’s bill did not become law.’ * However, possibly, 
little would have come of it, at least immediately, even 
if the Assembly had been unanimous, for the Whig — 
Government was tottering to its fall and soon after 
was defeated in the House of Commons. Parliament 


1 Life of Dr. Robert Lee, i. 36. 2 History of the Church of Scotland, ii. 
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was dissolved, and, as the result of the general election 
of 1841, Sir Robert Peel came into power. 

This brings us to the political stage immediately 
preceding the Disruption. But at this stage—as if 
things already were not complicated and critical 
enough—the situation was immensely aggravated by 
further and wider incursions from the law courts. For 
one thing, the Court of Session now began to enforce 
its decrees with penalties. It granted Mr. Young of 
Auchterarder a claim for damages against the 
Presbytery—the sum of £10,000 was sought, but the 
exact amount was left to be assessed by a jury—if it 
refused to proceed with his trials for ordination. Buta 
second matter entered new ground and raised wider 
questions than ever. Appeals were taken to the 
Court of Session on the subject of the Chapels Act, 
which, it will be remembered, gave ministers of church 
extension charges a ministerial right to rule as well 
as teach by granting them sessions for the exercise of 
discipline and seats in presbyterial courts. The legal 
decision was given that this too was incompetent 
and wliva vires,’ and the civil court went so far as to 
declare null and void a sentence of deposition which 
had been passed by a presbytery on a man for im- 
morality inasmuch as ministers of extension charges 
had taken part in the judgment.” It is not necessary 
to go into these cases. But it is essential they be 
mentioned and their importance recognised. The 
struggle was now seen to be no longer merely one of 
liberty on one matter—that of the pastoral tie. These 
cases had nothing to do with patronage or veto or non- 


: : 
Stewarton case, 2 Cambusnethan case. 
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intrusion. Thus even the Duke of Argyll’s bill would 
not now be adequate to meet the case. The Church’s 
liberty was liable, apparently, to be assailed anywhere. 
This matter of the extension minister’s functions 
raised no question of a patron’s or any other civil 
interest. Their charges were what was called quoad 
sacra—only as regards spiritual things. The churches 
had been built and the stipends were paid entirely by 
voluntary liberality. If the civil power could come 
in here, to limit these ministers’ duties and right, to 
abolish their kirk-sessions and therefore their instru- 
ment of spiritual discipline and so on, it could come 
in anywhere. Though not bulking so large in the 
popular eye, these later decisions cleared the air for 
many minds, as was indicated by the words of a shrewd 
and impartial outsider. ‘We have now in Scotland,’ 
said Lord Cockburn, ‘a thing called a Church, the 
spiritual acts of which the law condemns and punishes.’ 
The evangelical majority was seeing more clearly every 
day that if all this was within the contract of Establish- 
ment, then they could no longer be part of an 
Established Church. Disruption was now staring 
them in the face. Were they driven to that? The 
Church appealed to the new Government in an almost 
last effort to avert a national calamity. If this failed, 
the end had practically come. 

The tragic thing—and the culpable thing—is that it 
did fail. The Assembly drew up and ordered to be 
transmitted to Government a final statement of its © 
claim. This historic ‘Claim of Right ’—drawn up by 
Murray Dunlop, a layman who was to the Church 
during this struggle almost what Johnston of Warriston 
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- had been during the Covenanting struggle—was, in 
substance, that the Church freely possess her liberties 
‘especially for the defence of the spiritual liberties of 
the people ’ and be protected from the Court of Session ; 
and it was accompanied by a declaration that she 
‘cannot’ intrude ministers on protesting congregations 
or carry on church government subject to civil coercion, 
and also by a protest against all acts or judgments 
denying this freedom with which the Church had 
entered into her alliance with the State. The moving 
of the claim, declaration and protest fell naturally to 
Dr. Chalmers. It was carried by a majority of 131. 
It is thus to be distinctly noted that this is the claim 
of the Church of Scotland; and therefore those who 
were faithful to it in the subsequent act of the Disrup- 
tion justly maintained it was not they who were 
secessionists from the avowed principles of the Church. 
This document—along with a petition against Patronage 
—was transmitted to the Crown through the Marquis* 
of Bute, the Lord High Commissioner to the Assembly. 

While the Church was awaiting the answer to the 
claim, Dr. Chalmers felt that common prudence 
demanded that the possibilities of a refusal must be 
considered and the line of the Church’s duty in such an 
eventuality discussed. Obviously this could not be 
done in the Assembly; he therefore summoned a 
convocation of those adhering to the cause of non- 
intrusion and spiritual independence. This met in 
Edinburgh in the autumn of 1842 and over four 
hundred and fifty persons attended it. The two main 
questions discussed at this momentous meeting were, 
first, what is the remedy indispensable to meet the 
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situation ? and, secondly, in the event of no adequate 
remedy being granted by the Government, what is our 
duty as regards continuing within the Establishment ? 
On both these questions, some difference at first 
emerged, but in the end a complete unanimity was 
reached. On the former, one whose name is to become 
familiar to us in subsequent pages, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Begg, held that the remedy was to repeal the act of 
Queen Anne and thus drive the civil courts back by 
the way by which they had intruded. Chalmers, 
Cunningham, Candlish and many others deprecated 
making the point of intrusion over presentations the 
crux of the conflict: the real issue was deeper—the 
principle of the right of the courts to invade in any 
spiritual matter. Mr. Begg eventually gave in; and 
the resolution of the Convocation does not mention 
Patronage but claims Spiritual Independence. The 
second question revealed again divergence in the same 
quarter. Mr. Begg again found himself in some 
opposition. His view was that it was not a duty to 
leave the Establishment merely on the ground of the 
civil court’s judgment or even of the State’s declinature 
to give redress: he would not leave till ‘ by a deed of 
the State the Church is erastianised "—whatever that 
means. This view found little support. It was felt 
that the distinction betwixt the State and the law was 
meaningless : if the law had erastianised the Church 
and the State declined redress, there was no need to 
wait formore. It would lead to an impossible situation 
in practice: the Church and the civil court would 
continue in unceasing conflict. And it would not be 
honourable : to receive pay from the State while openly 
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refusing to observe the conditions on which it was 
given was unworthy. One by one Mr. Begg’s 
supporters fell away, and at last he himself concurred 
in the withdrawal of his view. Thus the serious 
resolution was taken that if the Government failed to 
give redress on the matter, not merely of patronage, 
but of spiritual liberty, disruption must follow. And 
this was agreed to by a convocation one of the leading 
speakers of which said ‘the thought of a voluntary 
church was to him as darkness.’ ? 

In January 1843, the reply of the Government to 
the Church’s claim was received. It dismissed the 
claim as ‘unreasonable’ and intimated that the 
Government ‘ could not advise her Majesty to acquiesce 
in their demands.’ The refusal was not improved by 
the man whose part it was to communicate it. No 
one need question that Sir James Graham, the Home 
Secretary, was a sincere and even high-minded man. 
But no one could call him a conciliatory man; and a 
trenchant but impartial writer says truly that 
‘Graham’s supercilious manner in dealing with repre- 
sentatives from Scotland and in announcing the decision 
of the Government was singularly unfortunate.’ 2 

Things were now almost at their last. A single slender 
hope remained. Above even the Government of the 
day is the House of Commons. Would the repre- 
sentatives of the nation look into the Church’s claim 
even at the eleventh hour? It is pathetic to see how 
the evangelical party—even when things seemed 


' A record of the Convocation is to be found in Memorials of Dr 
Candlish, chap. ix. 
2 M.C. (Mandell Creighton), in Dictionary of National Biography, xxii 
320. . ; 
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hopeless and when they were bound to prepare for the 
worst (as they most legitimately did by organising a 
Sustentation Fund)—still sought to exhaust every 
expedient before taking the step of disruption. 
Nothing could be more unjust historically than the 
Statement often made by superficial or biassed 
historians of this struggle that the separation was 
rushed by impetuous and impatient men. It was the 
dernier vessort of men who loved the old unbroken 
Church of Scotland and who valued establishment, and 
who went forth only after they had knocked at every 
door in vain. Dr. Chalmers declared they would not 
leave till they were ‘forced.’ And so, yet once more, 
urgent representations were renewed to Sir Robert 
Peel. He was not insensible of the danger, though he 
seems to have been incredulous when told that nearly 
five hundred ministers would ‘come out.’ Peel was 
not indifferent like his predecessor Melbourne, who 
seemed to imagine that statesmanship had exhausted 
its duty to the Scottish Kirk when he had bestowed 
upon it his habitual expletive ; nor was he unsym- 
pathetic like his Home Secretary, Graham, who never 
showed the slightest even imaginative appreciation of 
the conscience that was in the Church’s claim. Peel 
had a far more earnest mind than the former and a far 
larger mind than the latter. His letters on the question 
give every impression of a desire to look at it justly 
and to do what his political ideas could permit. Thus 
he threw overboard the Dean of Faculty, Hope, who 
had been the instigator of the moderates from the 
first Auchterarder case onward, for his ‘extreme 
opinions’ and ‘the intemperateness with which he 
VOL. I. E 
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urged them.’! But Peel was ever, conscientiously 
and thoroughly, a Tory erastian, to whom establish- 
ment meant control and who could not agree to the idea 
of a free Church under any circumstances. Meanwhile 
the Government had their own advisers. It is now 
known, what was surmised atthe time, that their 
advisers were not Dr. Cook and the leaders of the 
recognised moderate party, but Dr. Muir and the 
middle party ; the responsibility that must ever rest 
on these is a heavy one. Moreover, there had been 
about this time a slight defection in the evangelical 
ranks—a certain number, who came to be called ‘the 
forty,’ drawing back as the day for decision and sacri- 
fice came near—and this unhappy eddy gave Graham 
just the evidence he was looking for to support his 
‘firmness.’ When, then, on March 7, 1843, a motion 
was made in the House of Commons by Mr. Fox Maule 
(afterwards Lord Dalhousie) to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the alleged grievances of the Church of 
Scotland, the Home Secretary—standing within a 
few weeks of a national catastrophe—opposed it 
on behalf of the Government, and declared of ‘these 
pretensions of the Church of Scotland’ that ‘the sooner 
they were extinguished the better.’® Of course, there- 
upon the motion was lost. The figures were 76 for it 
and 211 against it ; but it should not be forgotten that 
out of the 53 Scottish members, it was supported by 25 
to 12. One does not need to be a Home Ruler in order 
to say that if there had been Home Rule in Scotland 
in 1843, there might have been no Disruption. 


1 C.S. Parker’s Sir Robert Peel, iii. 76. 
® 3 Hansard, \xvii. 394. The whole debate is worthy of perusal. 


£ 
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There remained now ‘the only way.’ ‘We now,’ 
_ said Dr. Chalmers, ‘ understand the legislature. They 
will not support the established, but at the expense 
of the Christian, Church. We give up their support 
rather than part with our liberties.’ And on 18th May 
1843, the historic Church of Scotland was rent in twain. 
No less than 474 ministers—two-fifths of the entire 
number in the Church—left manses, stipends and all 
the earthly goods the State had given and, under 
Dr. Chalmers, went forth to continue the Church of 
Scotland Free. Peel and Graham might well say of it 
what Melbourne said (with his usual adjectives, which 
I omit) of the Catholic Emancipation Act—‘ What all 
the wise men promised has not happened, and what 
all the fools said would happen has taken place.’ 

The Disruption is at once the glory and the cata- 
strophe of the modern Scottish Church. Its heroism 
of sacrifice hushed, for at least a moment, even the 
enemies of the evangelical cause into an astounded 
homage. It so astonished worldly men that they 
forgot to criticise. When the news was announced in 
the Stock Exchange in Glasgow, the babel of voices 
stopped and a complete silence fell on the hearers. 
_ Nothing reveals an impression of this kind better than 
a perusal of the contemporary press. London news- 
papers, some of which had been venomous against Dr. 
Chalmers and his followers, changed their tone. In 
Edinburgh, the Scotsman, which had been in the habit 
of speaking of the ‘ pious fraud ’ of ‘ our conscientious 
Kirk agitators ’ and of ‘ priestly ambition’ as having 
been ‘at the bottom of most of the non-intrusion 
proceedings,’ surprised its readers by declaring of those 
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who took the heroic step of the Disruption that ‘so 
noble a sacrifice ought to dispel every doubt as to the 
purity of their motives and is enough to redeem greater 
errors than they have committed.’ But, besides its 
heroism of sacrifice, which naturally struck the popular 
mind, the deed had another aspect which was justly 
noted by the shrewd observer of the period I have 
already quoted. ‘It is,’ said Lord Cockburn, ‘ the 
most honourable fact for Scotland that its whole 
history supplies.’ That is the word for it—honourable. 
Here was a large body of men who had most thoroughly 
believed that their concordat with the State safeguarded 
the Church’s spiritual liberty; but when that was 
repudiated by the State as well as denied by the law, 
then they made no evasive attempt to get behind 
this in order to save their worldly interests, but frankly 
and honourably, at whatever personal cost, resigned 
all the benefits of establishment and endowment. 
Opinion will always differ on the merits of the long 
controversy. But the deed of the Disruption itself 
is entitled for all time to the respect of every man who 
can recognise a great sacrifice for conscience and a 
signally noble discharge of obligation. Yet, with all 
this, there is in it an aspect that was catastrophe. It 
made a breach not healed to this day. Well, there are 
catastrophes and catastrophes. There are catastrophes 
—such as the Mahommedan capture of Constantinople 
—which, from the day they took place, have been 
unrelieved calamity. There are other catastrophes— 
such as (looked at from the Scottish view - point) 
Flodden—from which, in the course of history, has 
come good far greater than the evil. Emphatically 
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in the latter class, is the Disruption to be placed. It 
has a negative aspect of division which every patriotic 
Scotsman and every catholic-minded Presbyterian 
must regret; but that negative evil was probably 
inevitable for the securing of the far greater positive 
goods which were attained—the setting on a hill, so 
that since that time it cannot be ignored, of the principle 
that the Church must be free to keep her conscience 
towards her Master: the development of the evangelical 
forces of the nation so that, not in Scotland only, but 
in many far heathen fields, they have done tenfold 
more for Christ’s Kingdom than was done before: 
even the rescue of the other school of Scottish religion 
from the deadness of the older moderatism, which is 
now a thing practically impossible; as well as the 
liberalising of many aspects of the national life. As 
Goethe says, Der Ausgang giebt den Thaten thre Titel." 
This chapter is already too long, but it must not 
conclude without—what really is more important for 
our present biographical purpose than the mere 
narration of the events that led to the Disruption— 
some impression of the situation it created and the 
atmosphere that pervaded the new Free Church in 
the hour of her moral triumph. It was indeed an hour 
of extraordinary triumph—of even perilous triumph. 
To realise this, one must look first at the picture of 
what was called ‘the residuary Assembly’ of the 
Establishment. Hugh Miller has often been blamed 
for calling it by that contemptuous name in the Witness ; 
but I find that the Scotsman, the day after the Dis- 
ruption, headed its report with the same title, and 


1 ‘Tt is their outcome which gives deeds their title.’ 
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declared the Assembly of the Establishment would be 
known as ‘the Rump.’ The Whig newspaper corrected 
itself in a day or two, but the incident is real evidence 
of the impression made on quarters outside and even 
hostile to the Free Church as to the amount of 
intellectual or moral dignity remaining in the Establish- 
ment. The proceedings of this Assembly filled the 
cup of the Free Church’s moral victory almost too full. 
In the most exclusively spiritual things, it capitulated 
to the civil courts; and, in a most amazing way, it 
acknowledged it could not agree upon any answer to 
its opponents. The capitulation consisted not merely 
in that the Veto and Chapels Acts were not formally 
repealed but simply regarded as extinct,’ but in some- 
thing far more serious. The Strathbogie ex-ministers 
were not restored or reordained; they were simply 
recognised as still ordained men as if no sentence of 
deposition had been passed against them. That 
sentence may or may not have been harsh and unjust ; 
but it was a spiritual sentence passed by the spiritual 
court which alone could pass it, and to declare it as 
having no existence because a civil court had reviewed 
it was an incredible surrender. It was too much, for 
many even in that Assembly. There was a long and 
heated debate and a division ; but the motion not to 
repone, but simply to recognise these men as ordained 
“as if the aforesaid sentence had not been pronounced,’ 
was carried by 148 to 33. The Church bearing the 
name of the Church of Scotland declared that her 


very sentences of deposition in the name of the Lord 


* Lord Belhaven proposed these should be ‘rescinded’ ; but Dr. Cook and 
even Mr. Robertson of Ellon insisted that that word be not used. The civil 
court’s decree was sufficient rescinding. 
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Jesus Christ were open to be expunged in the name of 
Cesar. On this decision, Mr. Bruce of Kennet (father 
of Lord Balfour of Burleigh) left the Assembly, as the 
Marquis of Breadalbane had done shortly before. 
Their footsteps were indeed the vestegia morventis 
libertatis in the Establishment. 

The other matter—the admission of inability to 
answer the Free Church case—is a most curious story. 
Dr. Cook, with less than his wonted sagacity, took up 
very seriously the Protest which the evangelical party 
had read before leaving on 18th May. He declared 
that ‘a minute and comprehensive answer’ must be 
‘circulated throughout the country’ exposing ‘its 
unjustifiable and unfounded statements.’ A Com- 
mittee of ‘ the best wisdom of the House’ was appointed 
to do this, but, after more than one attempt, it did not 
accomplish its task. So it was continued and instructed 
to report to the meeting in August of the Commission 
of Assembly—which is practically a Committee of 
the whole House meeting at quarterly intervals 
between the annual sessions of the Assembly itself. 
When the Commission met, the report of the Committee 
was presented and (as the minutes authoritatively 
show) a day was fixed to discuss it. But, on that day, 
the members of the House deliberately abstained 
from attending, so that there was no quorum ; and that 
precious report has never been mentioned to this hour. 
In the whole history of public controversy, it would 
be difficult to find a parallel to this. That the failure 
to provide a quorum was deliberate is admitted by the 
moderate historian of the time’; and that it was 


1 Bryce, Zen Years of the Church of Scotland, ii. 408. 
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done to secure a supposed tactical advantage is 
revealed in a letter by the Convener of the Committee, 
Mr. Milne (afterwards Milne-Home), who wrote thus 
to the Lord Advocate, little dreaming it would ever 
be read by an amused public :-— 


“The document is not public and yet it is known that an 
answer to the Protest exists. The Free Churchmen therefore 
cannot say we have shrunk from answering their Protest when 
they see by the papers that one has been prepared by the 
Assembly ; on the other hand, they have not got the answer 
to shoot at when they hold their Assembly in Glasgow next 
October.’ ' 


Comment would be cruel. ‘To shoot at’ such a 
pitiable object as this poor timorous thing which has 
never once dared to show its face would be unsportsman- 
like. The whole performance is so abject that one has 
a kind of reluctance in dragging it forth. But it is of 
historical importance to recall this, not only because 
attempts have been made to make light of it,’ but also 
to enable us to realise the feeling of the times. In a 
future chapter I shall make full recognition of the | 
remarkable rehabilitation of the Established Church 
during the latter half of the century. But our subject 
at present is the situation at the time of the Disruption. 


1 Biographical Sketch of David Milne-Home, LL.D., by his daughter, 
Pp. 175. 

® Thus, I find, in one of the handbooks issued by the Church of Scotland 
Guild—A Faithful Churchman, by the late Dr. Charteris—it is stated 
that ‘the Protest was unanswered, not because it was “ unanswerable,” but 
because a nervous old man [z.e. Principal Lee, Clerk of Assembly] had lost 
the list of those who were to answer it’ (p. 105). Principal Lee may have 
lost his list: that is quite immaterial. But the Protest was answered and 
the answer was laid on the table, though never made public. The statement 
I refer to should not be left uncorrected in an educational handbook. Of 


course one does not for a moment suggest that Dr. Charteris made it other- 
wise than in good faith. 
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It is things such as these at that time which enable 
us to understand how triumphant—how perilously 
triumphant—the Free Church was. Is it altogether 
surprising if, in circumstances like these, there may 
have been subtly planted in the breasts of some in the 
jubilant Free Church the seeds of a pride which 
later (as I shall not fail to say more fully in due course) 
became a sin for which she was justly chastened ? 
While, however, there was the danger of pride, and 
while there was also in some quarters in the Free 
Church an unchristian bitterness—though there was 
that, perhaps equally, on both sides—still there was, 
transcending any such faults, a not less than wonderful 
exaltation of spirit in the Disruption days. Ihave heard 
Principal Rainy speak of ‘ the glow of the Disruption.’ 
In this were at least these three elements. There was 
first an extraordinary sense of sheer relief of mind— 
the relief that follows upon a great moral duty at length 
clearly seen and now faithfully done. This must strike 
any student who reads the speeches and writings of 
the time. The Ten Years’ Conflict had often been 
perplexing. Duty was often difficult. The situation 
was often complex. For it is right, surely, to respect 
a legal compact and it is not a light thing to lead a 
national Church to break its tie with the State. But 
when the law more and more explicitly insisted that 
‘this is the compact you have signed’ and also the 
State added that it would not even look at the idea of 
altering it, then duty seemed to become easy—not 
easy in the sense of being light, for it meant the sacrifice 
of home and livelihood and the embracing of many 
hardships, but in the better sense of being plain to the 
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conscience. How Dr. Chalmers used to pray during 
those wearing years that God would make ‘the path | 
of duty clear’! His prayer was answered ; and it was 
with not less than a joyful relief that men went forth, 
despite all the sacrifices, and sang till, as in Reformation 
days, ‘ heavin and erthe resoundit,’ Dume’s Psalm: 


‘Ev’n as a bird 
Out of the fowler’s snare 
Escapes away, 
So is our soul set free: 
Broke are their nets, 
And thus escaped we ; 
Therefore our help 
Is in the Lord’s great name, 
Who heav’n and earth 
By His great power did frame.’ ! 


This relief was so great that it almost disguises the 
sacrifices. Yet, there were most heroic sacrifices 
indeed for very many. It was not only ministers who 
suffered. It was not less their wives—delicate ladies 
turned out of comfortable homes to live in humble 
habitations and in sore straitened circumstances. 
Women should have as much of the honour of the 
Disruption as men—women who suffered quietly, and 
prayed silently and strengthened those who had to 


* The second Scottish metrical version of the 124th Psalm, with its 
stirring marching tune, is known as Durie’s Psalm from the following 
incident. John Durie was a staunch Presbyterian preacher in the sixteenth 
century in Edinburgh who was banished, but the feeling thus aroused was 
so strong that the sentence was cancelled, and he was allowed to return ; 
‘at whose returning,’ says James Melville in his Diary, ‘there was a grait 
concours of the haill toun, wha met him at the Nether Bow, and goeing up 
the streit, with bear heads and laud voices, sang to the praise of God, and 
testifeing of grait joy and consolation, the 124th Psalm, ‘“‘ Now Israel may 
say and that trewlie,” etc., till heavin and erthe resoundit.’ 
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stand in the fight. And there must have been bitter 
- elements too in that sacrifice—to see, not only women, 
but little children have hardship for their lot. Still, 
there is the gladness that shines through it all—the 
relief—the sureness that would not go back again for 
worlds. Nothing is supremely great that has not in it 
the note of joy, and the Disruption had this amid even 
all its trials. The second element in the glow of the 
Disruption was, of course, its amazing enthusiasm and 
consequent success, which carried the Free Church as 
on a wave. What she did was incredible. She had no 
puny infancy or timid childhood. From the day of her 
birth, she undertook to provide religious ordinances 
for Scotland on a national scale—support a ministry, 
build churches and manses, continue parish schools, 
found colleges, and, in addition to all this work in 
Scotland, carry on the entire missionary enterprise of 
the Church of Scotland, for one of the most eloquent 
facts, religiously, about the Disruption is that every mis- 
sionary of the Church except one * came into the Free 
Church. The programme sounds sheer madness. But . 
the Free Church accomplished it. Money came in like 
steady rain at the rateofathousandaday. In the very 
first year of her separate existence, she built five hun- 
dred churches. The Disruption did many things, and 
among them it taught Christian people how to give. 
There were some wealthy men who gave large sums, 
but unquestionably the feature of the liberality of the 
early Free Church was the self-denying generosity of 
humble givers. But people felt in those days as if they 
could give all they possessed for a cause of conscience 


1 | believe one lady missionary in India. 
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like that. On all this, the world looked with a half- 
vexed admiration. It is difficult for us to realise to- 
day with what incredulity men heard of Dr. Chalmers’s 
scheme for doing only one thing—the maintenance of 
a national ministry ; and when they saw not only that 
done by voluntary liberality but all the rest too, people 
began to feel that the Free Church ‘ could do anything.’ 
And so she could. For, you come to the bottom of all 
material resources, to the end of endowment however 
wealthy ; but you never come to the bottom of con- 
scientious conviction and what that can do for Christ’s 
cause. You cannot exhaust that: it can do anything. 
And this was the third element in the glow of the 
Disruption. No careful and impartial student can 
doubt that beneath all the ecclesiastical achievement 
and despite many failings, was a profoundly quickened 
religious faith and life. We are apt to discount this 
because, in later days, there was a tendency to live 
on the mere tradition of it. This does not alter but 
indeed assumes the fact that at the Disruption it was 
a great reality. It must have been a reality: the Dis- 
ruption was so great, so unprecedented an act that, if 
the thing was to be done at all, it could be done only 
by men who were thrown back simply on God to bring 
them through. 

All this combination of battle for principle, sacrifice 
for conscience, triumph after crisis, enthusiasm in 
sacrifice and service, and, lastly, spiritual quickening 
and deepening, made a great appeal to thousands of 
hearts. There was one section of the community to 
which it appealed with marked effect, and the mention 
of this will bring us back, after this historical survey, 
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to the proper interest of biography. One of the things 
which testify that the Free Church—with all her faults 
—had the root of the matter in her was the wayin which 
her cause and even her ministry attracted the sympathy 
of the generous mind of much of the best youth in the 
country. There was, for example, no more real 
sacrifice at the Disruption than that of the large 
number of students and licentiates of the Church of 
Scotland who adhered to the Free Church, though there 
were hundreds of vacant parishes with comfortable 
stipends lying ready for them in the Establishment. 
Similarly, there was not less than a rush of young men 
of quite exceptional distinction to the College of the 
Free Church, which started with a much larger number 
of students than were in the theological faculties of all 
the four Scottish Universities put together. The 
Disruption had a chivalry in it that attracted many a 
young life and gave it a new allegiance. 

Among those thus influenced, was a certain under- 
graduate of the University of Glasgow who, we have 
already learnt, ‘was intended for the medical pro- 
fession ’ and to whose career we must now return. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE VOCATION TO THE MINISTRY 


HERE was no house in all Scotland in which 
the varying fortunes of the Ten Years’ 
Conflict were followed with more anxious interest and 
also more intelligent knowledge than Dr. Harry 
Rainy’s house in Glasgow. His intimacy with the 
evangelical leaders—particularly Dr. Chalmers and 
also Dr. Robert Buchanan, who was Chalmers’s leading 
lieutenant in the West—gave him access to their inner 
counsels all through the struggle, and he shared much 
of this confidence with his family, on whose discretion 
he had absolute trust and the members of which, when 
they were grown up, he always treated as persons to 
be talked with as equals on such matters. The 
interest his eldest son, Robert, took in the controversy 
is indicated by the fact that in 1841 Dr. Buchanan 
took him to Edinburgh to the Assembly—a fact 
meaning more in those days than it would now, for 
travelling was an expensive luxury then. Dr. 
Buchanan wrote to the Rainys after arriving in 
Edinburgh :— 


‘ We got here safely yesterday within four hours after a very 
pleasant journey. We went to the Assembly in the evening 
when Robert got his first sight of that Venerable Court. I 
took him this forenoon to the Commissioner’s levée to see the 

78 
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little bit of State ceremonial that goes on there and to-morrow 
he accompanies me to the Moderator’s breakfast, where one 
gets something more substantial than a bow.’ 


Rainy was a most enthusiastic attender of the pro- 
ceedings. He wrote his father that he had been 
“sitting in the Assembly from breakfast to dinner, and 
dinner to tea, and tea to supper, and then from supper 
till three or four in the morning.’ These were stout 
old days when ‘ fathers and brethren’ could debate a 
great topic into half the night and the House did not, 
as now, become jaded and impatient at the paltry 
hour of ten. The Assembly of 1841 was notable for 
the great appeal Candlish made, as has already been 
described, to induce all parties to unite in support of 
the Duke of Argyll’s bill. The youth who, little though 
then he dreamt it, was destined to be Candlish’s even 
greater successor in the General Assembly, heard the 
speech and wrote thus of it to his father :— 


“Candlish’s speech on Wednesday was most powerful and 
beautiful, and his appeal to the moderates I thought irresistible. 
But during the adjournment, they screwed up their courage 
and Dr. Hill, “ of academic celebrity,’ made the counter- 
motion. The Wdtness, in its admirable sketches of the appear- 
ance and character of leading members of the Assembly, 
calls him “‘a solemn propounder of commonplaces.” It is 
exactly his character.’ 


This was, too, the Assembly which deposed the 
Strathbogie ministers, and that action was followed 
by an amazing proceeding on their part of which, in 
another letter to his father, he gave the following 
description :— 


‘I sit down to write you an account of an extraordinary 
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scene which I have witnessed at the General Assembly. An 
interdict has been attempted to be served on them suspending 
all proceedings in prosecution of this sentence on the Strath- 
bogie men. You are probably aware that had it been served 
in presence of the Lord High Commissioner, the parties so 
doing might have been imprisoned. Mr. Peterkin (agent for 
- the Strathbogie men) took advantage of his absence to come 
and serve the interdict. Our party was, however, forewarned 
and orders had been given to the doorkeepers to admit no 
strangers to the body of the house. Mr. Peterkin on being 
refused admittance wrote in a letter to the Moderator, informing 
him that he had come, of the object of his visit and the fact 
of his being refused admission and asked if the Queen’s 
Messenger-at-arms was to be refused access to the Assembly 
to serve the interdict. The answer written by the Moderator 
was that the Assembly was considering the case. As their 
first step, they sent a messenger to the Commissioner to inform 
him of the circumstances and to ask him to come to observe 
their proceedings, if he saw fit. The Commissioner came 
very promptly. When he came, the Moderator explained to 
him the circumstances and tendered the Assembly’s thanks 
for his prompt attention to their request. He answered that 
he would ever be willing to attend to the requests of the 
Assembly and “to assert the dignity and prerogatives of the 
Crown against all by whom they might be assailed ’’—alluding 
to the attempted serving of the interdict. His promptitude 
on this occasion cannot be too highly praised—no Tory would 
have done as much for us. After his arrival, a great deal of 
stupid discussion and altercation arose as to the serving of the 
interdict, the moderates perversely confounding the legality 
of the source of the interdict with the question of whether it 
should be laid on the table. During the whole evening they 
were most riotous and the excitement rose to a pitch which 
I never saw equalled. I should have mentioned that, before 
the Commissioner’s arrival, Mr. Peterkin sent in a note to say 
that the Messenger-at-arms (and himself), having waited three- 
quarters of an hour, had departed, leaving the interdict at the 
door in the hands of the officer of the Assembly. On the 
receipt of this letter, Mr. Cunningham moved that the paper 
stated to be left with the doorkeeper be laid on the table ; 
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Mr. Brodie, that the debate on the eldership (which had been 
in progress when the affair began) be resumed as if nothing 
had happened ; and Mr. Candlish that the Procurator’s opinion 
should be asked. This last was adopted and the Procurator’s 
opinion was that the House ought not at least to acknowledge 
the legality of such serving of the interdict. The struggle 
then lay between the other two motions of which Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s was adopted, the other having been withdrawn. The 
moderates were throughout quite ferocious and at times the 
scene baffled description. As an instance of their petty yet 
teasing annoyance, they kept the House in hot water till 
the Officer was called in to assure them that the documents 
laid on the table were the same as those left with him. The 
whole scene was one I would not have missed for a great 
deal.’ 


The event above described (and truly, though with the 
frank partisanship of youth) was not in itself of very 
great historical importance in the controversy—except 
that to find a parallel for it, as for some other things 
in the Ten Years’. Conflict, one would need to go back 
to Stuart times—but the description reveals the keen- 
ness of the party struggle and also young Robert 
Rainy’s interest in the Assembly. He seems also to 
have visited the Assembly of 1842 for a day or more, 
but there are no letters about it. From these years 
till the year of his death in 1906, he must have been 
present at over sixty Assemblies—a record which few, 
I imagine, can have equalled. 

In the autumn of 1842 he was abroad and wrote, 
as we have read, asking to be told all about the Church. 
A sentence or two in the letters from his family in reply 
may be quoted, not that they contain anything new, 
but because they indicate the feelings with which the 
approaching crisis was viewed in the Rainy household. 

VOL. I. F 
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Thus, for example, his mother writes to him in October 
1842 :— 


‘Dr. Macfarlane of Greenock is here. He is very dull about 
Church matters. He quite anticipates a Disruption immedi- 
ately. The last intrusion leaves no alternative unless the 
legislature relieves them, and of that I have no hope. May 
the Lord direct and guide them to do that which will be most 
for His glory.’ 


Robert’s sister, Mrs. Balfour, wrote from a house in 
Fifeshire :-— 


‘Our new minister turns out to be a moderate in Church 
politics, but he is a good man. His politics signify little for 
all the time we are likely to sit under him ; for to all appear- 
ances the days of the Church of Scotland as an establishment 
are drawing to a close. Nobody seems to look beyond next 
May. A conference of the whole body of non-intrusion 
ministers is to be called in Edinburgh in November; at the 
suggestion of Dr. Chalmers, to consider what is to be done. 
The spirit of the Covenanters seems developing in their 
descendants. God grant that we may be strengthened to be 
faithful when the time of trial comes. What do you think of 
your old friend Sir James Graham now? Do you remember 
Christina’s opinion of him from the beginning ? The prospects 
of the Church of Scotland are dark enough, but God may bring 
light out of darkness.’ 


These two women could have counselled Sir Robert 
Peel more wisely than Dr. Muir did. 

The light did not come till the great deed of 18th May 
1843, when, at the first General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland, Chalmers gave out the opening 
psalm : 


‘O send Thy light forth and Thy truth,’ 


and the heavy thundercloud, which had for some time 
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darkened the skies and had made in the immense area 
of the low-roofed Tanfield Hall a sombre gloom in 
which individual figures became almost indistinguish- 
able, was pierced with brilliant beams that turned the 
darkness into day. That historic scene Robert Rainy 
did not witness; he was at home in Glasgow. But 
later in the day, he was waiting at the ratlway station 
for the train that should bring a broadsheet with the 
fateful news. When it came, he (and his cousin James 
Brown) ran with it all the way home and arrived, 
breathless but triumphant. Young Rainy’s enthusi- 
asm—denied the opportunity of cheering with the 
crowds that hailed the procession from St. Andrew’s 
Church to Tanfield Hall in Edinburgh—had to find 
vent somehow, and found it in speed. ‘The assembled 
family,’ says Miss Christina Rainy, ‘received the news 
of the Disruption with joy and with tears.’ Next 
day, Robert was off to Edinburgh where obviously 
his spirit had been on the Disruption day. 

In the summer of that year, the family were again 
at their old quarters, Ailey, near Roseneath. Their 
minister there had been the Rev. Robert Story—father 
of Principal Story—and for him personally they had 
always had, and continued to have, a friendly regard.’ 
But this year, of course, the Rainys attended the Free 


1 One has been obliged to pass so much of stricture against the moderates 
in the Assembly, that it is a pleasure to say here how, in reading the 
proceedings of the Established (‘residuary’) Assembly in 1843, one is 
struck by Mr. Story’s appearances. Not only did he strongly and ably 
oppose the shameful recognition, without any reponement, of the deposed 

Strathbogie ministers, but, when a member (a somewhat prominent layman 
whose name need not be recorded) was indulging in unworthy sneers about 
the ‘sacrifices’ of the outgoing ministers, Mr. Story rose and protested 
against this way of referring to brethren ‘who had made a noble sacrifice,’ 
and added, ‘let not one word be spoken of them but with the utmost respect.’ 
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Church services which were held in the open air. 
Principal Rainy wrote many years afterwards the 
following description of these services :— 


‘During the summer of 1843, my father’s family resorted 
for country quarters, as we had done for some summers before, 
to that part of the parish of Roseneath which looks out on 
Loch Long and down towards Dunoon and Arran. In previous 
seasons, the pedestrian part of the family used to cross the 
moor to the parish church of Roseneath, while those whoa were 
not up to walking proceeded to the same destination in a 
seated cart, by the beautiful road which, after winding at 
some height above the sea in full view of Arran and the Gourock 
and Greenock hills, turns inland through a valley and, crossing 
a peninsula, emerges again on the sheltered shores of the 
Gareloch and follows them up to the clachan of Roseneath. 

‘The arrangements for the Disruption congregation were 
made by Mr. Lorne Campbell, the excellent Commissioner of 
that part of the Argyll estates. A saw-pit, adaptable beyond 
most saw-pits, was utilised for the purpose. It was in the 
valley above referred to, and not very far from the site of the 
present Free Church, but nearer the Gareloch, if I remember 
right. The sawn planks helped the accommodation, and I am 
not sure but some shelter was knocked up which partly protected 
the congregation, or rather a few of them, for most of us sat 
sub Jove. It was a beautiful summer, and I remember some 
very hot Sundays. I remember still more the animation of 
the preaching and the cordiality of the hearing ; some who are 
gone hence are much associated in my mind with the peculiar 
mood of thankfulness, tenderness and hope which characterised 
these Sabbaths of 1843.’ * 


These recollections, which Principal Rainy wrote 
many years after the Disruption, he concluded with 
the following sentence which records the pivot-fact of 
his career: ‘ That year made me a minister.’ 

The very brevity of the statement disguises the 


1 Annals of the Disruption, ch. xxii. 
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religious principle that was beneath the fact it records. 
It is interesting to compare it with the most pious and 
earnest, but (as his biographer calls it) exorbitantly 
long, vague and obscure letter which Mr. Gladstone 
wrote when he informed his father of his reasons for 
desiring to enter the ministry of the Church.! One 
could not imagine Principal Rainy considering himself 
called to the clerical life from general considerations, 
such as Mr. Gladstone adduces, about the dignity of the 
office, the grandeur of its end and of its means or even 
the sense of men’s sin and danger. I am confident he 
would say that every Christian mind should feel the 
force of all this, but that such general considerations 
do not at all—or rather, do not sufficiently—show that 
God is appointing me to the work of the ministry. 
That will be more justly discovered or confirmed by 
the providential events of life. Principal Rainy had 
a continual sense of the insecurity of even sincere 
human reasoning about a matter such as this, apart 
from a humble looking for and learning of the calls of 
God in outward life. That he long pondered and 
prayed over the thought of becoming a minister 
need not be said; but the phrase ‘ that year made me 
a minister’ means that an outward providence as well 
as an inward inclination settled the matter. It was 
in obedience not merely to his own ideas but also to 
the situation in which God had placed his life, that 
this young medical student decided to change his 
career. 

When he asked his father’s counsel—or, it would be 
more correct to say his father’s leave—Dr. Harry 

1 Morley’s Lz/e of Gladstone, i., appendix, 635-40. 
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Rainy urged delay and very wisely. This was an 
exciting time; a decision might easily be made too 
much under the feelings of the moment. And Robert 
was not yet eighteen. Dr. Harry Rainy advised his 
son, as any wise father in the circumstances would do, 
to consider it a little and be sure that such a decision 
was the result of a calm and matured judgment. The 
idea that in the father’s mind was any kind of dislike 
to his son thus identifying himself with the Free 
Church is utterly the reverse of the fact, but his 
proposal of this delay seems in some quarters to have 
been taken advantage of to suggest this impression. 
Fifty years later, Principal Rainy wrote one of his few 
letters to the press to correct this misrepresentation, 
and this letter at once supplies the facts of this 
turning point in his life and is an interesting tribute 
to his father’s character :— 


To the Editor of the ‘ Dundee Advertiser’ 
29th August 1896. 


Sir,—Your issue of the 24th has only now reached me. 
It contains an article in reference to myself, on which, so far 
as I am concerned, I have nothing to say except to thank the 
writer for his friendly disposition. But something is said of 
my father; and, as I might be supposed to acquiesce in it if it 
passed uncontradicted, I ask for leave to put in a word of 
correction. According to the writer, my father ‘ had not been 
carried away by the Disruption wave,’ and so ‘ opposed 
Robert Rainy’s projected change of profession.’ ‘ Ultimately 
he gave a reluctant consent.’ Further, reasons are given 
to explain how he came to ‘resist at first the ardour of his 
son’s conversion to Free Kirkism.’ 

The facts are that my father lived in the full stream of the 
convictions and impressions which issued in the Disruption. 
He was probably the most intimate and confidential lay friend 
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of Dr. Robert Buchanan. He hailed the separation of the Free 
Church from the State as a great act of duty as well as a relief 
from a strain which had become intolerable. I suppose that 
few persons contributed from the first to Free Church objects, 
in proportion to his means at the time, more liberally than my 
father did. Any intelligence I have of Free Church principles 
or any impression of their value, I owe primarily to my father 
and mother. It is true that my father was a son of the manse ; 
but, like many more of that honourable class, he regarded all 
the best traditions of his training as pointing to the course he 
took in 1843. 

The writer of that article has been misled, not unnaturally, 
I dare say, by some report of a circumstance very easily 
explained. It was in 1843 I spoke to my father about studying 
for the ministry. It was a year of great excitement. My 
father did not wish me to come to so serious a decision rashly. 
Besides, as his practice was the best thing he had to leave to 
his family and he meant that, so far as it could be transferred, 
for me, he wished me to be sure of my own mind. He there- 
fore advised me to take a year to think of it and meanwhile 
proceed with medical study. I thought it very wise advice. 
But I never had reason to doubt that my father would rejoice 
to see me study for the ministry if my motives were right and 
if my decision was deliberate. 

I should like to add that my father was a man of remark- 
ably independent and progressive mind. Some matters on 
which we differed, ecclesiastical and scientific, were matters 
in which he was in advance of me and in which the progress of 
the years has shown me that I was wrong and he was right.— 
I_am, etc. ROBERT RAINY. 


And so, during the winter of 1843-4, he continued the 
ordinary medical course, and he seems to have done so 
in no merely formal way, for he attended an extra- 
mural clinique in anatomy. 

There was much that happened during that winter 
which was calculated to deepen the claim which the 
Free Church had made on his heart. A General 
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Assembly was held in October in Glasgow under the 
dignified moderatorship of the Rainys’ minister, Dr. 
Thomas Brown, of St. John’s. The features of that 
Assembly were, first its missionary enthusiasm, and 
secondly, its extraordinarily smooth organisation of 
the various financial schemes of the Church; but one 
notable utterance in it must have fallen with special 
weight on Robert Rainy’s ears, namely, Dr. Chalmers’s 
appeal to ‘Christian youth’ to ‘consecrate itself to 
the ministry of the Word in the service of a Church 
which has no higher prize to offer now than the prize 
of winning souls unto God.’ Then, this was the winter 
in which opposition to the Free Church took, in many 
quarters, despicable forms. An expiring feudalism 
roused itself to new activity by refusing sites, and stories 
came in of Free Church people worshipping on hill- 
sides and in caves or, as a last resort, on the shore 
below high-water line. And sadder tales still there 
were (though not more than a tithe of the truth about 
this reached any ear but God’s) of the privations and 
even persecution to which some of the ministers who 
had left home and livelihood were exposed. Nor 
was it only ministers who suffered thus for adhering 
to the Free Church ; in many places, tenants lost their 
leases and servants their situations. I have no wish 
to dwell upon these now buried wrongs ; still we must 
remember here that they were part of the intense 
atmosphere of those days. Of the sacrifices of the 
Disruption ministry, it came to be said by some Estab- 
lished Churchmen that the real sacrifice was to ‘stay 
in.’ This may have had a moment’s plausibility on the 
Disruption day, as the cheers of the crowd hailed the 


! 
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procession that emerged from St. Andrew’s Church. 
But every man in that procession—and most of all 
the humbler country ministers—knew this was but for 
a day, and knew the real hour of trial that awaited him. 
Yes, and those who did not join that procession knew 
this too. They may have had every right to claim 
credit for sincerity in their ‘ staying in,’ but I do feel 
that, when they found themselves again in their com- 
fortable manses and with their assured stipends and 
thought of the lot of many of their former brethren 
and when they thought of those men’s wives and little 
children—I say I do feel that, on the subject of sacrifices, 
it would have been better that they had been silent. 
As I have said, I will not dwell on this; but one can 
easily imagine how it would stir the chivalry that was 
innate in Robert Rainy’s Highland blood when (for 
example) there came on a visit to his father’s house 
that venerable Sutherland minister, over eighty years 
of age, whose own daughter was plainly enough 
threatened with eviction from her cottage because she 
gave him shelter... The reader must bid himself realise 
the impression things like this had on the mind of a 
generous youth in his eighteenth year. 

The time of probation by which his Tee: of the 
ministry was tested came to its close and his mind was 
clearer than ever. His father now entirely concurred. 
So, having graduated Master of Arts at the University 
of Glasgow in April 1844, Rainy turned his face 
definitely to his new vocation and prepared to go to 
Edinburgh to the new theological college of the Free 
Church. His cousin, George Brown, took the same 


1 The well-known case of the Rev. Duncan M‘Gillivray of Lairg. 
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step along with him; and so became visible the 
answer to a prayer which (as their mothers always 
remembered) had been offered by the minister when 
these two cousins were baptized together, that it might 
be God’s purpose to dedicate them to the service of 
His Gospel. Other Glasgow students went too, and 
among them the brilliant prize-taker, George Douglas. 
It is said to have caused Professor Robert Buchanan— 
the ‘Logic Bob’ already mentioned—unconcealed 
vexation to receive from one after another of his more 
brilliant men, when he asked them their intended 
profession, the irritating answer, ‘ Ministry of the Free 
Church.’ There were over two hundred students in 
the New College when Rainy and his companions 
entered. 

The New College was an example of the amazing 
energy with which the Free Church rose to its 
responsibilities. The classes met first in hired rooms 
in George Street, but in three years the handsome 
building at the head of the Mound was erected at a 
cost of about fifty thousand pounds. The theological 
staff was the strongest divinity faculty in Scotland. 
And not content with theology, the Church was 
beginning to face the question whether it would not 
be necessary to create a free University, for attempts 
were made to oust men like Sir David Brewster from 
their University seats because they were Free Church- 
men and to reimpose obsolete tests in the interest of 
the Establishment. The Free Church did appoint 
professors of Logic, Ethics and Science; but, fortun- 
ately, this battle did not need to go on, as tests were 
subsequently abolished (to the regret of nobody except 
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the old moderate party in the Established Church) ! 
and the Free Church professors passed into University 
chairs, so that into this matter we need not enter. It 
was in view of this academic situation that the college 
was never called merely the Free Church Theological 
Hall, but was Novum Collegium Edinense. 

It was, however, only with theology that Rainy had 
to do. His first professors were Chalmers, whose 
nomen praeclarum ac venerabile gave dignity even to 
the hired rooms in George Street, and Welsh (who, 
however, died in 1845), both of whom had surrendered 
chairs in the University at the Disruption; and the 
two new appointments of the Free Church, Cunning- 
ham and Duncan. Cunningham was a most able 
professor. He had, within certain limits, immense 
learning and his trenchant logic made him a great 
lecturer. Men felt of him what is the essential thing 
for college students to feel about a professor—that he 
had the right to be in hischair. ‘ Rabbi’ Duncan was, 
admittedly, hardly an effective teacher, but he was 
the most distinct religious genius that Scotland has 
known for many a day. A mystic whose eyes verily 
beheld the invisible, a scholar who knew every folio 
of the fathers, an orientalist who read Sanskrit and 
Persian and Chaldee and Bengali as well as Hebrew 
and Arabic, a thinker whose philosophical aphorisms 
can be compared only to Pascal’s, and, above all, a 
saint who, at times, awed men with his realisation of 


1 In the Established Assembly of 1844, Principal Macfarlane carried 
a motion declaring that to permit University Professors to cease to be 
obliged to sign the Confession of Faith and profess adherence to the 
Established Church would be ‘a dreadful injury to the Universities,’ 
‘a measure fraught with peril to ecclesiastical establishments and educa- 
tional institutions of every part of the British Empire,’ etc. etc. 
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God’s presence—this strange, wonderful man, ‘ with 
his long beard and flowing skirts, his lifted finger and 
glittering eye, his archaic language and supra-mundane 
thinking,’ 1 was a figure none who saw him could ever 
forget. 

Rainy’s opinions of his professors are indicated in 
some of his letters to his father. Dr. Chalmers seems to 
have made a profound religious impress on the College. 
He dwelt continually on the necessity of ‘ uniting 
learning and piety.’ Rainy’s admiration for Chalmers 
was deep and constant. Many years later, Principal 
Rainy was asked one day by a student who was the 
greatest man he had met. The questioner expected 
the. answer to be Gladstone. The answer was 
Chalmers and it was emphatically adhered to even in 
comparison with Gladstone. Of Duncan, Rainy tells 
a good deal, chiefly of how he wandered in the Hebrew 
Bible from a chaptér here to a chapter there or even 
took them into the Pilgrim’s Progress in Hebrew. 
But that he appreciated Duncan’s remarkable spiritual 
character is shown by his attendance at a devotional 
hour which that professor had on Saturday mornings. 
His real master was Cunningham, who undoubtedly 
was the great stimulus in the College. Rainy seems 
to have been almost surprised to find his spiritual tone 
so high. He writes :— 


“It is much more than might have been expected from one 
whose name has hitherto been so exclusively associated with 
ecclesiastical polemic. He has been insisting on such topics 





' Dr. A, Taylor Innes in Biographical Introduction to A. B. Davidson’s 
Sermons. Vide also the biographical sketch of Dr. Duncan by Professor 
William ae in Colloquia Peripatetica. 
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as the importance of right motives for the ministry, and of our 
subjecting systems and confessions and everything else to the 
authority of the Word and of the necessity of making it our 
constant study, and the duty of constant prayer in reference 
to all our studies.’ . 


Rainy lived to be Cunningham’s biographer ; in the 
chapter in the Life of his professor (which was 
published in 1871) dealing with his academic pes 
he wrote the following impression :— 


“As Junior Professor of Theology, Dr. Cunningham’s first 
duty was to prepare a course upon the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion. This course comprehended lectures on the provinces 
of Reason and Faith and also on the subject of the Rule of 
Faith. This course comprehending upwards of fifty lectures 
‘was delivered during the session 1844-45. Those who, like 
myself, were students in that year, remember well the impulse 
we received, not more from the material contents of the lectures 
than from the example of method (in the highest sense of the 
word) which they embodied. ... It introduced light and 
order into the somewhat miscellaneous reading which students 
affect, and the somewhat general and miscellaneous impressions 
with which they are apt to be contented ; and it corrected the 
disproportioned occupancy with single aspects and single 
departments of a great question which is apt to ensnare them. 
Many a day we left the class with a droll sense of disgrace, 
awakening as it were to discern the moral enormity of the 
mental confusion which we had heretofore tolerated or 
cherished. The first vivid impressions of what it is to face 
and sift and do honest justice to a theological question came 
to many of us on those benches in George Street. There, too, 
the hill of knowledge rose before us to new dimensions as an 
actual and very considerable fill, as we had disclosed to us 
the amount of reading requisite in order to a “decent and 
respectable ” acquaintance with our chosen profession ; while 
the summits on which a man might claim a more complete and 
comprehensive mastery rose in dim perspective far away. 
We all retain, and shall retain till we die, a peculiar association 
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with the standard of a “‘ decent and respectable ” acquaintance 
with any subject whatever.’ * 


This, it must be remembered, was written almost thirty 
years after Rainy was a student. But it is interesting 
that even as a student his critical mind, with all its 
enthusiasm about his professor, marked the defect in 
Cunningham’s mental texture. Cunningham was as 
orthodox as he was able (which is saying a great deal), 
and moreover his orthodoxy was of a hard kind. He 
was, in short, a Calvinistic schoolman. And his young 
student and intense admirer lays his finger on this, in 
another sentence Rainy wrote to his father of 
Cunningham :— 


‘His lectures are very able and interesting, but I miss the 
refined, reflective, philosophic spirit.’ 


Young Rainy must have had considerable affinity with 
the philosophic spirit. It was represented in the College 
by Alexander Campbell Fraser, professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics—afterwards, on the abolition of tests, 
transferred to the chair of Sir William Hamilton in the 
University of Edinburgh. Rainy writes an enthusi- 
astic account of Fraser’s opening lecture—of its style 
which, ‘when it rises to eloquence, is the eloquence of 
thought and not of sound merely,’ and of its contents 
which have ‘much of the sobriety and chastened 
character that belongs to earnest thinking.’ He notes 
with satisfaction that Fraser will keep in view ‘the 
principles recently propounded in Germany, which, 
as he remarked, cannot be much longer disregarded.’ 
The close of the lecture he quotes with special care :— 


1 Life of William Cunningham, DD pi 224. 
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“Fraser closed with some very interesting and instructive 
remarks on the relation of Philosophy to Religion and the use 
- and necessity of a disciplined intellect in personal religion as 
illustrating that relationship. He showed that hitherto 
philosophy had been too much regarded as the antagonist of 
religion—that, on the one hand, we had a rationalism which 
withered up religious feeling, and that, on the other, evangelism 
had betrayed a tendency to disregard the importance of 
intellect in guiding the religious feelings. It was of great 
importance now, he said, to make a third and if possible more 
successful experiment, and to show that a disciplined intellect 
and a sound philosophy were neither unconformable to the 
truths of the Word of God nor incapable of being pervaded 
and dignified by religious feeling.’ 


Rainy’s careful statement of Fraser’s point of view 
shows his own agreement with it, and that he could 
add that ‘every one seemed pleased with the lecture’ 
reveals that there was in the young Free Church 
something of liberal philosophical sympathy along 
with all its evangelical fervour. 

But we are interested here not only in Rainy’s 
views of his professors but in their views and those of 
his fellow-students of him. As to his professors’ opin- 
ion of him, the main fact is that Cunningham declared 
him to be ‘the ablest student he ever had’; while 
Dr. Chalmers wrote of him in 1847 to his mother :— 


- ‘I have the utmost liking and respect for your son as one of 
the most intellectual and, I hope, pious and altogether among 
the best conditioned of my students.’ 


Of his fellow-students, the only one I have been able 
to have conversation with was Dr. Walter Smith, the 
poet, and for long minister of the Free High Church in 
Edinburgh. Dr. Walter Smith said that Rainy was 
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at once and distinctly a leading man among his fellows, 
not so much in exact scholarship as in general power 
and particularly in debate. There was a college 
society which discussed not only theological but various 
public questions, and here Rainy always distinguished 
himself. In particular on one occasion when there was 
a debate on Voluntaryism, he showed the more ardent 
spirits who inclined in that way—and it is interesting 
to know voluntaries could be found in the New College 
of the Free Church at that date—the error of their 
ways in a most paternal manner. Dr. Walter Smith 
also said that Rainy was a youth of the most un- 
doubted piety. A similar witness comes from one of 
the most interesting of his fellow-students, Dhanjibhai 
Nauroji, a parsee whom the eminent orientalist, Dr. 
John Wilson of Bombay, brought home and educated 
for the ministry, and who wrote in a letter in 1907 
after Principal Rainy’s death :— 


‘I had the pleasure of sitting near him on the same bench. 
I shall never forget his addresses in our prayer meetings on 
Saturday mornings. He was a person of strong conviction 
and he strove to magnify the riches and glory of the grace of 
God.’ 


But the following incident—slight as it is—more 
significantly still indicates that Rainy as a. student 
had struck at least the best men as one who should have 
a great future. On the day of Chalmers’s funeral, in 
1847, John Mackintosh, ‘the earnest student,’?* re- 

1 John Mackintosh was a gentle, high-minded and scholarly youth, who, 
when at Trinity College, Cambridge, decided to enter the ministry of the 
Free Church. He died young. His memoir was written under the title of 


‘The Earnest Student’ by Dr. Norman Macleod, who generously gave all 
the proceeds to the Missions of the Free Church of Scotland. 
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marked to a companion that he expected that one day 
Rainy would fill Chalmers’s place. Such youthful 
prophecies are often made; but this one, in view alike 
of the character of the man who made it and the way 
in which history verified it, deserves to be recorded. 
Dr. Walter Smith’s recollection of Rainy’s ability 
in debate in his student days is confirmed by the 
latter’s reputation in the Speculative Society. The 
‘Spec’ is the most distinguished society connected 
with Edinburgh University and has always been 
an arena for rising orators in especially the legal 
profession. Rainy joined it immediately after going 
to Edinburgh in 1844, and was a most enthusiastic 
member. During his three years’ connection with it 
(as an ordinary member) he was absent, as appears 
from the minutes, from only two meetings. He was 
elected one of the presidents and was also made an 
extraordinary member. Iam indebted to the secretary 
of the Society for the year 1908 * for information as to 
Rainy’s various contributions to the proceedings. 
Rainy read essays on ‘ The Aristotelian philosophy,’ 
‘The remains of Etruscan civilisation, and ‘ The 
Baconian philosophy.’ In debates he spoke—to give 
but a few of his appearances—for the proposition ‘ that 
the Imperial Parliament is entitled to alter the articles 
of union between England and Scotland,’ against the 
American declaration of independence (which, how- 
ever, I gather from a letter to his father, he was 
appointed to oppose), against the assertion that ‘the 
present extensive diffusion of cheap periodicals is 


_ 1Mr. C. G. Pearson, Edinburgh, who most kindly extracted all the 
minutes referring to Rainy’s connection with the Society. 


VOL. I. G 
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favourable to literature,’ against the ‘substantial 
equity ’ of the provisions of the Irish Union, against the 
motion that ‘the treatment of Napoleon by the 
British Government in 1815 was justifiable,’ against 
the justifiableness of the execution of Marshal Ney, 
in favour of ‘ Mr. Feilden’s bill for reducing labour in 
factories to ten hours a day,’ in favour of the declara- 
tion that ‘ the Government ought to compel proprietors 
to grant sites to the Free Church,’ against the pro- 
position that ‘Dr. Arnold holds sound views on the 
relation which ought to exist between Church and 
State,’ for the continuation of a verdict of ‘ not proven’ ; 
and on many other questions. The debates, he wrote 
to his father, lasted sometimes till three in the morning. 
That young Rainy was making a reputation in the 
Speculative became current talk: his mother was told 
that ‘he was carrying all before him.’ Unfortunately 
all his fellow-members who could testify to this have 
passed away. But the witness of one has been retained. 
Lord Rutherfurd Clark once said to a fellow-member 
of the legal profession, ‘ Why was not Rainy a lawyer ? 
He and I were in the Speculative together, and I never 
knew a more naturally powerful intellect.’ This was 
said in 1873: the impression, to be so lasting, must 
have been a very deep one. I may close this reference 
to his membership of the Speculative by giving. the 
following incident which he narrates to his father and 
which reveals him in another aspect than that of 
power only in words :— 


‘In the Speculative on Tuesday night, an incident occurred 
which is growing into some importance. A number of the 
meinbers have got into the habit of smoking and chatting in 
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the library and neglecting their duties to the Society. It had 
gone so far as to be seriously injurious to the Society. On the 
night in question (I being in the chair) we concluded the business 
and called the third roll without giving them notice, thereby 
subjecting the loungers to a fine of two shillings each. They 
appealed against this fine last Tuesday, but the appeal was 
rejected by the Society. As a dernier ressort, they have given 
notice of a vote of censure on me for my conduct in the chair, 
and have been busily beating up for recruits to support them. 
I believe they have given such representations of the affair 
as to make a considerable sensation in the Parliament House 
and we expect a large detachment down from that quarter 
to support them. The discussion comes on next Tuesday. 
They will not be able to carry a vote of censure against me ; 
indeed, I think they will probably withdraw that. But I am 
afraid they will succeed in obtaining the remission of their 
fines, though not if I can help it.’ 


I am sorry I cannot give the issue of the momentous 
struggle. I do not find it referred to in any other 
letter and the minutes of the Society are defective at 
the date about business. 

These indications of the impression Robert Rainy 
made on his contemporaries are few, but obviously 
this is only because more cannot now be recovered. 
They all point in one direction and that is that by this 
time Rainy had thrown off the comparative sluggish- 
ness that characterised his school and even, to some 
extent, his undergraduate days. The Disruption made 
him not only a minister, but also a stronger man than 
ever he had been. Great things now began to be 
expected of him. This reached his father’s ears, but 
Dr. Harry Rainy, even years later, seemed hardly to 
realise he hada great son. It reached, too, his mother’s 
ears; ‘poor fellow,’ she wrote of him (for a pious 
Scottish mother will rather pray for a gifted son than 
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boast of him), ‘if God gives him grace, I am not afraid 
for his abilities.’ 

From the letters which Robert Rainy wrote home 
during his New College life, his mother must have 
learned good reason to hope the best for her son 
religiously as well as intellectually. They reveal that 
he was a devout and earnest student and, when he does 
speak of his spiritual life, it is searchingly and humbly. 
When he called on Dr. Chalmers in 1844 to ask what 
books he should study preparatory to entering the 
divinity classes, that great Christian man gave him 
a somewhat long list (‘ Butler’s Analogy and Paley’s 
Evidences to be read very particularly’) but added, 
‘above all, a prayerful reading of the Bible.’* Rainy 
seems most faithfully to have followed this counsel. 
In his letters to his father are careful discussions of the 
meaning of portions of Scripture which show how 
really he was giving his mind to searching it. As to 
any more direct references to personal religion, his 
nature was essentially reticent, and it is in response 
to his father’s remarks that he speaks at all; but when 
he does, it is with sober yet severe self-judgment. 
Two extracts must suffice :— 


‘I received your note and I feel the advice it contains on the 
subject of theological study is very necessary to be attended 
to. We may be deceived so many different ways, may mistake 
so many different motives for the right one, and conclude so 
readily the existence of the right motive from the absence of 
some particular wrong one, that constant watchfulness is 
required ; and I find it very difficult to watch the heart where 
the intellect is thoroughly and keenly engaged. But what I 
have to regret most is the want of Godliness—meaning by that 
term a constant turning of the heart and affections to God at 
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every opportunity. Thoughts about God and the things of 
God are, with me, far too much confined to the particular 
hours set apart for devotional exercises, and I have daily more 
cause to be struck with the enormous disproportion between 
the importance, the vast importance, of eternal things and the 
value I set on them if this is to be measured by the place they 
hold in my thoughts and affections.’ 


‘I got your letter this morning. You mention the impor- 
tance of my having an abiding sense of my own sinfulness. 
There is one thing that I can often detect in myself in regard 
to this, viz. a disposition to regard sin as not properly or 
intimately my sin, to look upon it as something extraneous and 
separate from myself. The error I am convinced is a fatal 
one.’ 


The date of these letters is 1845, when Rainy was in 
his twentieth year. Montaigne says we are ‘adult at 
twenty.’ There is certainly the note of adult Christian’ 
experience in these letters. 

In Scotland, the theological curriculum is a serious 
attempt to educate candidates for the ministry in 
sacred learning, and lasts, in addition to the period of 
undergraduate study, four years. But even this is 
not regarded as sufficient. At the close of this pro- 
longed course of study a man becomes merely a 
‘ probationer ’"—that is, he is licensed to preach (not, 
however, to celebrate the sacraments), and for a year 
or so is put to the practical work of preaching so that 
it may be tested how far he has capacity to use his 
knowledge for the edification of Christian congrega- 
tions. Why I mention this is because Robert Rainy 
took this period of probation with such remarkable 
seriousness. It never occurred to him to look at a 
pastorate till he had passed through his year of proba- 
tion, of which he speaks quite as definitely as he would 
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of any year of the prescribed college curriculum. All 
this is in harmony with the serious Scottish view as to 
the responsibility of a presbytery’s granting ordination, 
about which something was said in the previous 
chapter. Of his own seriousness of view, both of him- 
self and of his life-work, at this stage, the following 
letter to George Brown is an indication :— 


“I received your kind note. It referred to my position as 
being on the eve of taking licence. It is indeed a solemn 
position ; you will find it more and more so the nearer it comes. 
It surprises and confounds me when I consider how little I have 
felt the need of and practically sought sPecific education of the 
heart with a view to ministerial work. Most students I should’ 
suppose are in the habit of praying that they may be fitted 
for usefulness in the Church. But, besides this general feeling, 
there ought to be an earnest and specific exercising ot oneself 
unto all the graces that a minister specially needs. My defect 
in this, which I may have dimly suspected before, I now begin 
to see with sad and singular clearness.’ 


He received licence from the Free Church Presbytery of 
Glasgow on 7th November 1849. Of this, Dr. Buchanan 
wrote to Dr. Harry Rainy that ‘ the feeling, deep and 
strong, in the presbytery was one of heartfelt gratitude 
to God for sending such a labourer into the vineyard.’ 
Some time after licence, Robert Rainy accepted charge 
of a mission-station at Inchinnan, near Renfrew, 
(though he had other and better offers), and there he 
worked for six months. During that summer, he 
received an invitation from the Duchess of Gordon 
to go for at least a few weeks to Huntly Lodge, 
Aberdeenshire, partly to act as her chaplain and 
partly to supply the pulpit in the Free Church of 
Huntly (which the Duchess had joined), as it was 
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without a minister. After considerable hesitation he 
accepted this invitation, and this led to his first pastor- 
ate and must be spoken of more fully in the following 
chapter. 

Before, however, we leave this period of his life, it 
should be mentioned that, at the close of his college 
course, he had (along with his brother George, who was 
now growing up to be a dearly loved companion) a 
somewhat long tour in the Highlands. Of this tour, 
he said that he ‘never had in any journey more un- 
mixed pleasure. He visited many friends and 
relatives, and I think he and George must have been 
attractive young men, for the kindness they experi- 
enced indicates something more than even Highland 
hospitality. The journey was extended as far as Cape 
Wrath, but it was chiefly in Sutherland. It was a 
journey of fietas (in the classical sense of the word) 
as well as pleasure. It included Creich, which he says 
to his father, has ‘ what I would call a happy look’ ; 
and it enabled him to visit the grave of his grand- 
father—the Rev. George Rainy of Creich—there, and 
that of his great-grandfather—the Rev. Gilbert 
Robertson of Kincardine—in the burying-place of the 
Munros of Foulis. He visited also his grandmother's 
home of Achany. Besides these personal interests, 
the two things that he specially notes in his letters are 
the position of the Free Church and the depopulation 
oftheland. With all his Free Church loyalty, however, 
it is interesting to note that he did not share the 
bigotry, too common in that time, which regarded it 
as a sin for a Free Churchman to cross the door of a 
‘bond’ church, for he writes from one place that 
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on Sunday, as there was no service in the Free Church, 
they went to the Established; where, he somewhat 
delicately adds, ‘a very young man preached probably 
his first sermon.’ The depopulation of Sutherland, he 
speaks of again and again.’ Thus he writes :— 


“Not a human being in sight, not a trace of man’s hand 
except the beautiful road along which you walk; and it 
becomes painful at last, like a mockery, to see the long miles 
of carefully made road without a soul on it.’ 


A sadly changed Sutherland from that of the days of 
the “good earls’ and of Mr. George Rainy’s ministry. 
‘ The cause of the depopulation was the ‘clearances’ of 1810-20. The 


subject will be further referred to when we come to write of the Highlands. 
Vide ch. xv., infra. 


CHAPTER: V 


A NORTH COUNTRY PASTORATE 


HE ‘good’ Duchess of Gordon, widow of the 
fifth Duke, became a member of the Free 
Church of Scotland in 1846.. While Marchioness of 
Huntly, she had passed through a very deep and 
decided spiritual change, and was from that time a 
most earnest, as well as a most beneficent, Christian 
woman. Unhappily, her home in Huntly, to which 
she retired after her husband’s death, was within the © 
bounds of that famous moderate presbytery of Strath- 
bogie, the achievements of which at Marnoch have 
already been chronicled. The most generous-minded 
of women and also a sincere believer in an Established 
Church, the Duchess found it impossible for her religious 
life to gain any kind of nourishment from these Strath- 
bogie ministers. ‘Nobody,’ she said, ‘need tell me 
about the moderates; I know them very well; I 
snould never think of consulting them on any religious 
subject or asking them to my house for spiritual profit ; 
all I can do is to invite them to dinner when the Duke 
of Richmond is here with the farmers at the cattle 
show.’ In these circumstances, the Duchess cultivated 
more and more the fellowship of the evangelical 


1 The title of Duke of Gordon became extinct on the death of the fifth 
Duke in 1836, but was revived in 1876 in the person of the sixth Duke of 


Richmond. 
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ministers of the Church, and Dr. Chalmers and many 
others among them were valued visitors at Huntly 
Lodge. When the Disruption came, it brought to her 
a problem of great perplexity. The principle of an 
Established. Church was so ingrained in all her 
traditions and so commendable to her mind that, 
profoundly as she loved and honoured the outgoing 
party, she would not and could not go with them in 
1843. It was not till three years later—one is not 
writing her life and need not go into particulars '— 
that she felt she must, as a religious duty, take the 
step. It was not easy for her. It evoked strong 
opposition from her family and friends; Lord 
Aberdeen, in particular, warmly remonstrating. It 
was done solely from religious necessities and as such 
is one of the significant facts of the varied history of 
this period. 

It was this ‘ good Duchess ’—so she was universally 
called—who invited young Robert Rainy to Huntly 
Lodge for a few weeks to be chaplain there to herself 
and her constant stream of guests, and also to officiate 
in the Free Church of Huntly which was vacant. While 
staying there, Rainy met a large number of interesting 
people, and his letters home have chat of an innocent 
kind about titled and other notable visitors which, 
however, was not meant to go further, and which I 
shall not quote. The visit was a very pleasant one 
and it is evident the Duchess greatly appreciated his 
services, for she urgently pressed him to prolong his 
stay, which he agreed to do. Meanwhile, his reputa- 
tion was a wide and a most favourable one, for com- 


' Life of the Last Duchess of Gordon, by the Rev. A. Moody Stuart, p. 266. 
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munications from ministers and congregations began 
to come to him desiring his services. Among these 
were requests from the West Church in Edinburgh, 
_ Kilmarnock, Lockerbie, Greenwich, and—it is interest- 
ing to add—Kilmany, which is so well known to the 
Scottish Churchman as Chalmers’s parish. All these 
he declined, in part apparently on the ground that he 
did not wish to put himself in the position of a 
‘candidate’ till the conclusion of the period of pro- 
bation which, he wrote to his father, expired in 
November. The drafts of his replies to these invita- 
tions are extant, and one small thing catches the eye 
in them which is, I think, characteristic. In at least 
two of them he wrote (in the draft) that he had ° prayer- 
fully considered’ the request ; but the word ‘ prayer- 
fully ’ is scored out and the word ‘ carefully ’ written 
above it. No one will suppose that this means that 
the former word was inaccurate; what the deletion 
conveys is the reticence of Robert Rainy’s religion 
which, even in declining a call, would not proclaim, 
at least to strangers, its habitual piety. This sensitive 
reticence about his true spiritual self was character- 


istic always of Principal Rainy—indeed I will say that 


he carried it to a fault and did himself injustice by it ; 
and yet how infinitely it is preferable to its opposite. 
Even in a letter to his father about some of these calls 
is the following, which might be mistaken for indiffer- 
ence, but which really was his entirely simple waiting 
upon God :— 

‘ You mistake if you suppose my mind is much occupied with 


the question of my future position. When indeed any specific 
position presents itself as a possible contingency, I cannot 
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well avoid forming some opinion upon it. But as to the subject 
in general, few things trouble me less. Indeed, I believe I 
think less of it than I should.’ 


This is the same characteristic of mind as that which 
we saw illustrated in his being called to think of the 
ministry, not from general considerations, but from 
the situation of the year of the Disruption. 

A ‘specific position’ now, however, developed and 
so immediately before him that he was bound to tace 
it seriously. The congregation of the Free Church 
at Huntly began to take steps with the view of calling 
him to be their minister. Rainy did nothing to 
encourage them to proceed. His almost startling 
humility at the thought of being a minister of Jesus 
Christ found expression in these words which he wrote 
to his father :— 


‘I trust I am convinced of it—that all happiness in life 
depends on following God’s guidance in it ; though I am far 
from feeling it as I ought, and there are higher ends to aim at 
even than our highest happiness. But it is a trying doubt 
at this crisis of one’s history, this—whether, judging by one’s 
past daily life (estimated on fair scriptural principles), there is 
really, in any measure, the right principle and the right aim ; 
and so, whether one is not on the verge of a fatal, irretrievable, 
practical mistake. And it is a saddening thought, when one 
is hearing on all hands hints of the possibility of being settled 
here, that one might be settled to be that most wretched of 
all possible beings, a popular, unblessed minister.’ 


It seems almost a profanation to transfer these last 
solemn words to the public page; and yet it is words 
like these that spoke the very soul of this man, beneath 
whose apparently cold reticence glowed the passion 
that makes the saint. 
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The call went on and was signed with great hearti- 
ness and entire unanimity, which was the more gratify- 
ing as there had been unhappy divisions among the 
people during the last ministry. There was not a 
single dissentient. When news of this call was 
definitely communicated to Rainy (who had gone 
meanwhile to Glasgow), he replied as follows to the 
office-bearer who informed him of it :— 


‘ Giascow, 372 Dec. 1850. 
‘DEAR Sir,—Your letter of the 2gth ult. reached me on 
Monday. The call to which it referred has also arrived. The 
apparently general concurrence in that call lays me under a 
very serious responsibility in the matter, and I feel that I am 
bound to consider and decide upon it with all possible serious- 
ness and with much prayer for guidance to the only source of 
light. I do earnestly join in your prayer that God may order 
all this matter for His own glory in a way of mercy to the souls 
of us all. With many thanks for the considerate way in which 
you have expressed your concurrence in the call, and without 
adding more at present on a subject on which I do not wish to 
say much till I have made up my mind quite positively and 

finally, I remain, yours very truly, RosBErRT RAINY.’ 


A letter accepting the call was sent two days later. 
It was addressed to Mr. George Sellar. 


‘My Dear Srr,—As your name stands first among the 
signatures to the call, I think it right to let you know that 
after deliberate consideration and not without much hesitation, 
I have judged it to be my duty to accept that call. Ido so in 
fear and with some sense, though not an adequate sense, of 
my unfitness for the work in Huntly. But if God grant me 
the prayers of the people to whom I am to minister, I will not 
_ despair. My dear Sir, let us beseech God to rain down blessings 
upon us all, for surely we all greatly need them at His hand. 
Especially let us seek that He would put His Spirit within us. 

‘Will you intimate the contents of this letter to your 
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brethren in the Eldership, as I have not time to write to all.— 
With kind regards to Mrs. Sellar, believe me, ever yours truly, 
‘ROBERT RAINY.’ 


His ordination by the Free Church Presbytery of 
Strathbogie took place on 22nd January, 1851. A 
remarkable story is told of one of the ministers who 
took part in the ordination service—the Rev. Alex- 
ander Fairweather by name. On his return to his 
house, he observed to his family, ‘We have this day 
ordained to the ministry a young man who, if God 
spares him, will in time become the leader of the 
Free Church of Scotland.’ This prophecy paralleled 
that of ‘ the earnest student ’ on the day of Chalmers’s 
funeral. To at least some eyes, there must have been 
something singularly arresting about young Rainy. 

He was now beginning the real work of life: and 
of this he writes to his cousin and fellow-student, 
George Brown :— 


“Those pleasant days of student irresponsibility are gone 
for ever. I would not have them back. I expect no more 
of that sort of thing in this world.’ 


And to the same he writes, in another letter, of 
the future, and it is interesting to see how simple and 
humble were the expectation and ambition of the 
young minister whose reputation by this time made 
the whole Church expectant about his career :-— 


“You and I can never do eminent service in the Church 
by dint of talent or of learning (yet, these being necessary, 
surely we should pray that men may be raised up possessed 
of tenfold more of them than any of us known to me), but we 
might be eminently spiritual—grace could make us that—and 
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thus might breathe a power into our ministrations and fit us 
for successful service—a success hidden and quiet perhaps 
but all the safer and more blessed on that account.’ 


With all this humbleness and earnestness it was also 
with great happiness that Robert Rainy began his 
ministry, and in a letter to George Brown he says— 


‘If I am in it by a call and appointment of God, I can 
honestly say this—that to be a minister of the Free Church 
is an honour I would not exchange for anything earthly.’ 


Huntly is an important provincial town and the centre 
of a large district, situated in the wind-swept uplands 
of Aberdeenshire, with keen, life-giving air, clear skies, 
open expanses of country and fine hills within sight. 
The people are a shrewd, hard-headed race of the 
strongest Scottish fibre, with—concealed. at times 
beneath blunt speech—not only trueness but deep 
tenderness of heart. George MacDonald was born in 
Huntly and his ‘ Howglen’ depicts some of its features. 
When Rainy went, the local ecclesiastical events 
connected with the Disruption were still recent—the 
scene at Marnoch, the deposition of the seven Strath- 
bogie ministers, the preaching of Chalmers and others 
despite the Court of Session interdicts against them, 
and so on. But the Free Church had been weakened 
in the place by unfortunate division. When Rainy 
came at the age of twenty-five, he had not an easy task 
and for some time he had—to use his own phrase— 
‘to walk on eggshells.’ There had arisen parties, and 
in particular a ‘spiritual party ’ who regarded them- 
selves as the real Church and all others as of the 
world. The new minister’s observation on this point 
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of view of the ‘unco guid’ of the place was charac- 
teristic :— 


‘The opinion may be right or may be wrong, but it is an 
unsafe opinion for any one to hold in regard to his own case.’ 


The Principal Rainy of a lifetime’s experience of 
ecclesiastical troubles could not have said it better. 
This wisdom, combined with his own invariable fair- 
ness and courtesy and his high personal example of 
Christian behaviour, did its work and the evil spirit 
of division was exorcised. It was a delicate and 
anxious task, and in his letters home are indications of 
the ‘ chronic anxiety ’ which lay upon his mind regard- 
ing it. Revisiting Huntly some fifty years later, he 
wanted to give the people the real credit of it all :-— 


‘This was the way it happened. When they brought him 
to Huntly, having had but six months’ experience, they 
evidently thought it would be a shame if they did not stand by 
him, and so before long everybody considered himself to be a 
sort of grandfather to him. Blunders and mistakes followed, 
some of which might have turned out very seriously. He 
could recall the peculiar thrill of vexation with which a man 
recognises that he has put his foot in it, but they knew that 
instead of coming to grief as men might do under similar 
circumstances, the congregation made it a point of honour to 
stand by the young minister in his difficulties. He therefore 
ascribed his success at Huntly to the hearty good feeling of the 
Huntly people.’ 


This is all very well, but if there was one thing 
that the office-bearers and congregation united in 
testifying to, it was that it was the wisdom and 
grace of their young minister that saved a critical 
situation. From this experience, Rainy drew wide 
lessons. When he became a professor of Church 
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History, he used to give, among his lectures on the 


early Church, a remarkable account of Montanism, 
treating of the Church as spiritual and therefore 
pledged to the purest ideals, yet as taking her place 
in God’s scheme of things among human institu- 
tions and therefore as inevitably imperfect. He said 
once ‘the lesson of that lecture was learned at 
Hantly.;. 

From the first, Rainy threw himself with the deepest 
earnestness into his ministerial life. He worked 
steadily at all departments of his duty. His sermons, 


he wrote his father, ‘ such as they are,’ cost him seldom 
less than ‘eleven hours sitting’ each—two or so for | 


arranging the outline and nine for composition. | 


Although he thus laboriously wrote out his sermons, 
he did not read them in the pulpit but delivered them 
from memory. On one occasion his memory suddenly 
failed him ; he showed no sign of embarrassment but 
dived his hand behind his gown into a pocket, produced 
the manuscript and, unfolding it with great composure, 
read to the end. In his later years at Huntly, he 
preached from notes, but he declared he was ‘ very 
lame in preaching in that way.’ Into the substance 
of his preaching I shall not enter here, as this will be 
referred to at greater length in the next chapter; but 
there can be no doubt of both the intellectual and 
spiritual impression his sermons made in Huntly. I 
shall give only two brief yet significant testimonies. 
A lady—a relative of the Duchess of Gordon—said to 
me they all felt (she herself was but a young girl at the 
time) he had a unique power of ‘ making great things 
simple.’ And many years after, an old man said of 
VOL. I, H 
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his minister's teaching, ‘he told us all that would 
happen to us in life and it all came true.’ These were 
notes of his preaching all through his life. But what 
really impresses any one who inquires about Robert 
Rainy’s work and influence at Huntly is not chiefly 
his preaching. It undoubtedly was the man himself 
that told. It was his high and honourable and also 
not less than holy character. The impression of this 
is unmistakable. They used regarding him in Huntly 
(so I am definitely assured) that Scottish phrase which 
means so much in depicting the life which is mani- 
festly deep in divine things—he was ‘far ben.’ 
The impression of spiritual religion he made ona whole 
district is not forgotten yet. There were men who 
indeed admired his sermons, but whose eyes glistened 
when they recalled his prayers. Yet he wrote thus 
to his mother :— 


‘I do not know anything I more need than to be taught to 
pray. It isso plain that I can never hope to plead successfully 


with my people till I have been taught to pray for them in right 
earnest.’ 


And in another letter also to his mother he says in 


words which might well sum up a minister’s aspira- 
tions :— 


‘ Pray for me that I may at once desire, expect and work.’ 


A minister’s work is more than preaching, even with 
prayer behind it. A remark in one of Rainy’s home 
letters is that ‘dealing with individual souls is the 
crux cleric.’ All this part of his pastoral work Rainy 


did with the deepest conscientiousness. In many 
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letters to his father he tells of his concern about his 
class of preparation for first communion, or about 
some case of conviction of sin or some sick-bed or 
death-bed. He found the state of morals not high 
and the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline had to be 
painfully frequent: in attempting to bring a man in 
one case to a sense of repentance, he writes with a 
touching humility of the difficulty of it ‘ between the 
hardness of his heart and the hardness of mine.’ Ina 
letter to George Brown, who had written to him about 
a greatly afflicted household known to them both, he 
tells the following out of his experiences in his visits 
of consolation :— 


‘I cannot say much of these things. I know far too little, 
personally, of deep affliction for a minister and sometimes 
tell my people so when I am visiting ; while I tremble to think 
how near it may be. It is easy for one outside the trial 
to speak of consolation. However, in speaking the other day 
to a Christian woman who had lost her husband in very trying 
circumstances and could not submit, though struggling hard 
to do it,—after much talk to no purpose I hit the case at last 
by suggesting that if ever she had really closed with Christ 
and struck hands with Him, she had absolutely engaged to 
forsake all, and that she could on no account take her word 
again when He put her to the proof. And following out 
that idea in connection with the promises to those who 
forsake all, it does seem to me a very beautiful thought, how 
in such afflictions those who stand to their pledged word and 
give up what He takes away shall find God taking up His 
stand by them (with that inexpressible Divine heart of His 
which Christ has displayed to us) that they may put Him to 
the proof on this question, viz. whether the love of a Creator 
and the grace of a Redeemer shall not suffice to fill the void 
place which these bereavements leave in a creature’s heart. 
It is plain it could not stand with God’s uprightness in 
His covenant to offer less.’ 
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This so serious and so spiritual reflection is in a 
letter dated 1851, when the writer of it was twenty-five. 
He was then quite inexperienced in bereavement and 
the reflection could be to him, as he himself describes 
it, but ‘a beautiful thought.’ It was still three 
years before he was to be called on to test its 
truth in life. 

These glimpses of Robert Rainy, at this period of 
his career, as a wise bishop of his congregation, a 
faithful preacher and a devoted pastor, show plainly 
a remarkably successful and earnest minister. So 
occupied was he with his ministerial work that he 
writes regretting he has not the time he would like for 
the pursuit of scholarship. Yet that he did study 
while at Huntly is certain, though he never preserved 
any record of his reading and the only witness to it was 
the local carrier, who used to report that, arriving or 
starting with his cart often in the small hours, he 
always saw the light still burning in the manse study. 
In general reading, he made while at Huntly a speci- 
ality of books of military strategy—a field of interest to 
him all his life as it had been to his father. But his 
main interests were in matters of his ministerial work. 
This does not mean that he had the clerical mind, out 
of touch with human interests. Rainy was the last 
man of whom this could be said. But he was a man 
with a chosen calling. He was a minister of the 
Church. There was his appointed life-work and his 
business was to that, not other things. He centralised 
life there always. This single aim continued all 
through his story. Principal Rainy’s career was that 
of a man with large and varied natural capacities 
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which, however, were very deliberately consecrated 
to one chosen service. To some readers this will 
diminish, to others it will deepen, the interest of this 
biography ; but one may recall Dr. Johnson’s remark 
that ‘ the true genius is a mind of large general powers 
determined in some particular direction.’ 

One thing that Huntly certainly did for Rainy was 
to develop in him that remarkable physical stamina 
which was to stand him in such good stead through a 
very long and arduous public life. He had a noticeably 
well-developed and well-knit frame. At Huntly he 
was a great, even a famous, walker. On one noted 
occasion, returning from a Christmas in his father’s 
house in Glasgow, he walked from Aberdeen to Huntly 
(except a small portion of the way on which he got a 
‘lift’ from a friendly farmer), a distance of forty miles, 
and all of it in such deep snow that most of the journey 
was pursued on the tops of the stone walls or ‘ dykes.’ 
A minister in that district must be fairly hardened 
as to weather, and not make too much fuss about rain 
and storm. Principal Rainy used to tell a story of 
how one evening, having stayed talking till midnight 
in a neighbouring manse, he was walking home when a 
perfect hurricane of wind and deluge of rain—what I 
believe an Aberdeenshire man would describe as ‘ black 
weet ’—came on. As the young minister battled on 
in the thick darkness against the tempest, a figure of 
another traveller loomed out and passed with the mere 
remark, ‘Saft night—some jowie’ (anglicé, ‘rather 
damp.’) A place with a point of view such as this 
about climatic conditions hardens men physically— 
that is to say, when it does not kill them—and some of 
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its inhabitants, including some of its ministers, were 
notable examples of longevity. 

But Rainy was not destined to spend many years 
here. So able and so earnest a minister could not long 
be left in a country town. In 1853, rumours began to 
perturb his people that the important congregation of 
the Free High Church, Edinburgh, had set its heart 
upon him. This congregation was the representative 
in the Free Church of the historic St. Giles’ High Church 
of Knox, both the ministers of which had ‘ come out,’ 
with many of their people, at the Disruption. It was 
vacant through the death of the venerated and saintly 
Dr. Robert Gordon. At that time, several of the 
professors of the New College attended it, and one of 
the strongest advocates of the proposed call was Dr. 
Cunningham, who had succeeded Dr. Chalmers in the 
principalship and for whom, as we have seen, Rainy 
had the deepest respect. The young minister’s 
attitude to the proposal was that it was his duty to 
remain longer in Huntly—‘ the first call, I take it, is 
the call of the people where I am ’—and he wanted to 
tell the High Church people to go no further. But 
they persisted. Principal Cunningham wrote him 
urgently, and so did other influential persons. A 
fellow-presbyter of Rainy’s told him it did not matter 
what his own decision was, as the leaders of the Church 
were resolved to translate him to Edinburgh whether 
he liked it or not—‘a very summary view,’ as he 
commented. On the other hand, the elders at Huntly 
came to him with a memorial signed by six hundred 
persons begging him toremain. In these circumstances, 
Rainy was bound to give the matter earnest and fair 
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consideration and did so, as long letters to his father 
show. But he took things extraordinarily easily. To 
his mother he writes :— 


‘ Of course I will not now hurry toa conclusion. You would 
be surprised if you knew how calmly I can do this. It hardly 
costs me an effort to banish the whole subject out of my mind 
when I please ; and indeed it is more from a sense of duty than 
of very lively interest that I even take it up for consideration. 
Of late years, I do not know how, this sort of disposition has 
increased upon me. I believe if the question were whether I 
should be executed at next Assembly, it would produce hardly 
the smallest effect on the comfort and serenity of my daily 
life.’ 


And he was as independent of popular feeling as he was 
calm. This is also to his mother :— 


‘I have a great regard in this matter for the opinion of those 
who take a prayerful interest in me and in my usefulness. But 
.as to the general mob of ministers and the public, all their 
opinions never did and never will weigh a grain with me. I 
have formed and expressed such opinions myself in other cases 
and know what they are worth. How much pains and how 
much prayer is ever expended in making up their minds on 
such matters, by most of those who deliver their opinions with 
the utmost confidence ? ’ 


In another letter to his mother he writes thus in refer- 
ence to his father’s evident inclination to the view that 
he should accept the call :— 


‘T would like to know whether papa has thought much of 
the possible effect of going to Edinburgh in the way of finishing 
me intellectually. Promotion to a post a man is not fit for, 
or not yet fit for, not unfrequently has that effect. I did not 
attach much weight to that view at first, knowing as I do how 
much I need a strong stimulus—of which I certainly should 
be in no want in the Free High. But the more I think of it, 
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the more possible it looks. The effect would likely be, as many 
a time in the case of others it has been, that after a strenuous 
burst, under the influences of the stimulus, I should go done— 
and there would be an end of me. How would you like to 
hear of your son having gone done ? ’ 


The call went forward, and on rath April 1854 came 
before the Presbytery of Strathbogie. Principal 
Cunningham himself was among the Commissioners 
from Edinburgh to support it. The Presbytery invited 
the young minister to state his view and he replied that, 
subject to the judgment of the court, he considered it 
to be his duty to remain in Huntly. Thereupon the 
Presbytery declined to sustain the call.!. The decision 
was received with great enthusiasm. The Duchess of 
Gordon sent the following account of the scene to Mrs. 
Rainy :— 

“Hunt iy Lopes, April 15th, 1854. 


“My DEAR Mrs. Rainy,—I think you will like to hear 
something from one of the Huntly congregation on the subject 
which has so deeply interested us for some time past and which 
was brought to such a happy conclusion for us on Wednesday. 
I dare say your son has not told you how much all classes and 
all denominations have desired his remaining among us; nor 
of the tears and shouts, however out of place, which were 
produced by his decision to remain among us. Both the 





‘ It may be useful to some readers to state briefly what Presbyterian 
procedure in the matter is. Whena congregation is prepared to choose 
a certain minister, it applies to its Presbytery to ‘moderate’ a call to him. 
The call, when duly signed by the members of the congregation, is con- 
sidered by the Presbytery, and, if approved, is transmitted to the Presbytery 
to which the invited minister belongs. Commissioners are appointed to 
urge it before this Presbytery, which also hears the minister concerned and 
Commissioners from his congregation, and thereafter ‘sustains’ it (2.2. 
agrees to it) or the reverse. Usually the minister’s declaration determines 
this ; but the decision rests with the Presbytery, and its decision may be 


appealed to the superior courts—first, the Provincial Synod and finally the 
General Assembly. 
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Messrs. R were among the weepers ; John, who was at the 
bar was crying all the time Dr. Cunningham and Dr. Tweedie 
were speaking, feeling convinced, as many were, that their 
arguments were unanswerable and that the High Church had 
the higher claim and that Robert Rainy was the fittest man 
for such a charge in all respects that could be found. The 
respondents spoke of the danger of his removal, etc. But 
when called upon to answer, he gently dismissed the pleas of 
both parties, and with feeling and tact in method and manner 
which I can call nothing less than perfect, he declared his 
conviction that he ought to decline the call, and that the 
Presbytery of Strathbogie ought to refuse to release him. 
I cannot describe to you the effect of this declaration. Some 
applauded with hands, others with feet, but more with tears. 
Mr. James R , I am told, who had crept from his seat 
that he might hear better, threw himself on the side of a pew 
and sobbed aloud; while some in another corner were much 
disposed to the same emotions. Dr. Cunningham was evidently 
disappointed. Dr. Tweedie said the number of happy faces 
in Huntly did much to reconcile him to the result. I trust it 
may be greatly blessed to us all and to our pastor himself, and 
that He who has not yet hid him from our eyes will fill him 
more and more abundantly with His Holy Spirit and enable 
him to win souls for Christ and to see fruits to his labour as he 
has not yet done. 

‘I trust the matter will not be carried further than the 
Synod, to which the Edinburgh deputation appealed. For 
really, there has been such an increasing feeling of regret at 
the removal of Mr. Rainy and proportionate joy at his remain- 
ing, that I do not think further emotions of this kind would 
be good for any of us. 

‘Monday.—We had a sermon yesterday which I trust I 
shall never forget: 1 Cor. i. 2; “ Jesus Christ our Lord, both 
theirs and ours.” 

‘ Believe me, my dear Mrs. Rainy, with much regard, yours 
very truly, E. GORDON.’ 








The Aberdonian is the last man lightly to give way to 
his emotions ; yet this is the second scene we have read 
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of within this Presbytery of Strathbogie where even 
strong men wept. If the reader will in his imagination 
realise the difference between this scene in Huntly and 
the scene in Marnoch described in a former chapter, 
he will have some understanding of the difference 
the Disruption made in at least one district of the 
land.* 

The Presbytery’s decision to decline to sustain the 
call was appealed not only to the Synod but, when that 
court upheld the finding, to the General Assembly 
itself. This was an unusual step—calls are rarely 
appealed—and it shows that the leaders of the Church 
were determined that the majus bonum ecclesiae 
justified this young minister of twenty-eight being 
brought to Edinburgh even against his will. Over the 
appeal, Rainy is as calm as before. He writes to his 
mother :— 


‘ You are aware the appeal in my case is togoon. It is rather 
a pity, but you know how coolly I take all those things. I have 
seen the reasons of appeal presented by Tweedie and Cunning- 
ham. It amuses me rather that they both complain that I 
gave no reasons for my decision. They would have liked very 
well to have had my reasons to worry at the bar of the 
Assembly, but I took care of that. Having made up my own 
mind, I think very little more about the matter. I will not 
reopen the question unless I see some very distinct reason 
which at present I don’t. I am greatly vexed and affronted 
however at the conduct of my broccolis, which, after all the 
labour and pains of bringing them through the winter, will 
persist in getting ready all together like a regiment of soldiers 
in spite of all that can be said or done.’ 





* Huntly itself, I happen to notice in the Aéderdeen Journal of March 2, 
1842, was one of the places where military had to be quartered to prevent 
disturbances when the Presbytery of Strathbogie met to ordain a 
presentee. 


‘forced’ 
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_And so goes he on to discuss his spinach and cauli- 
flowers and peas and beans and apples and pears, and 
a dozen other things hardly relevant to the pending 
appeal which would decide his career. Meanwhile, 
so strong a man as Principal Cunningham certainly 
was seems to have been much harassed over what he 
calls ‘this painful and perplexing affair.’ He wrote 
long letters to Dr. Harry Rainy about it, as did, also, 
other leading men. At last—not to prolong the 
story—the appeal came before the Assembly on 22nd 
May 1854. ._By 170 to 36 it reversed the judgment of 
the inferior courts and decided that the minister of 
Huntly should be transferred to Edinburgh. Rainy 
took the decision—unwelcome though it was to his own 
view—very quietly, and merely remarked to his father 
it was satisfactory that the majority was so distinct. 

I have told the story of the call at some length, not 
from any particular interest in the call itself,’ but 
because it is so really illustrative of the man’s character. 
Here was a critical step, yet he viewed it with at once 
the most entire coolness of mind and, beneath that, the 
most real religiousness. It was a step urged on him 
by very authoritative opinions—in particular, by the 
two men he most looked up to in the world, his 
‘master’ Dr. Cunningham, and his own father; yet 
he put the call aside with an independence of judgment 
which only a very self-reliant or a very conceited man 
(and Rainy certainly was not the latter) could have 
shown. On the other hand, when the Church whose 


1 Though it has interest of its own. It is rare in Scottish Church history 
for ministers to be transferred against their own judgment. Alexander 
Henderson’s and Samuel Rutherford’s are the two most notable cases with 
which I am acquainted. 
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servant he was, called him to go, he obeyed at once. 
All these were characteristics of Principal Rainy to the 
end. . 

He preached his farewell sermon in Huntly on 25th 
June 1854, the text being the words of the Benediction. 
The following is part of his closing utterance to his 
people :— 


‘And now, dear brethren, it becomes my duty to end my 
ministry among you by bidding you farewell. That ministry 
is over now. I remember that, when I first came among you 
as your Pastor, I preached to you on the matter and the 
manner and the ends of the ministry of the gospel. I was 
looking forward to my ministry then; it is another matter, 
I confess, to look back on it when it is over. I might find it 
hard to preach from that text to-night in the same terms in 
which I preached from it then. Yet, though I am bitterly 
conscious of sins and shortcomings in my ministry which I am 
no more to have any opportunity to repair, I think I can say 
with the witness of a good conscience that I have not preached 
anything to you but what I believed in my conscience to be 
the truth of God; and that I have not greatly cared what 
else you found or marked in my sermons, if you found and 
marked that divine truth. And amid all the corruption and 
sin which have too lamentably influenced the aim of my 
ministry as well as marred its exercise, I think I can say that 
in the course of it, nothing would have gladdened me so much 
or did so much gladden me where any such thing was known 
to me as the consciousness of being instrumental towards the 
spiritual and eternal good of some of you. I think I can say 
with all sobriety that if God were this night to take away my 
speech and throw me aside from all further usefulness, yet 
with the assurance that my ministry had been owned of Him 
in the saving of a company of souls in this place, I would count 
myself the happiest man under heaven.’ 


Then he closed, ‘ testifying for the last time the salva- 
tion that is in Christ,’ and appealing ‘ to those of you 
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who are unsaved’ and with whom ‘ another ministry 
has run its course,’ and asking ‘ Will you not hear me 
for the last time?. That closing sermon was long 
remembered in Huntly and there were those who, to 
use Newman’s phrase, ‘ owed their souls ’ to it. 

A few days later, Robert Rainy left the manse, early 
in the summer morning, to catch the coach for 
Aberdeen. His last act was to gather some carnations 
from the garden for his mother : they were her favourite 
flower. He little knew, as he gathered them, that, 
if his star was about to rise in public fame, it was also 
to shine in a darkened sky. 


CHAPTER V1 
THE HIGH CHURCH, EDINBURGH 


IE 1854, when Rainy came to Edinburgh to be 

minister of the Free High Church, he came not 
only to the city in which all his subsequent life was to 
be lived, but to the very place in it which was to be 
the theatre of his whole career. Situated on the finest 
site in the Scottish capital—the site of the old palace 
of the Guises at the head of the Mound—is the New 
College, on one side of the quadrangle of which is the 
High Church, while behind it is the great hall of the 
General Assembly. Rainy’s life was to be minister 
of that church, professor in that college, and, above 
all, leader of that Assembly. The most sensational 
event of the great crisis of his old age was his and his 
Church’s eviction from these historic buildings, and the 
last message he received before leaving for his voyage 
to die in a distant land was their restoration. The 
location of his career to this spot is typical of that 
concentration of it to the one chosen purpose of his 
life of which I have already spoken. 

His coming to Edinburgh evoked much interest and 
he preached his opening sermon to ‘ a crammed congre- 
gation,’ which, however, a witness records, ‘ he never 
seemed to notice.’ He was still very young-looking, 


but grave; his figure lithe, his head massive and 
126 
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crowned with gold; and he had that alert step 
which he retained even to old age. All this was the 
more noticeable since he succeeded one who had the 
most venerable and dignified figure in the whole Scottish 
Church—one whose very entry into the pulpit was a 
solemn call to worship. But the youthful minister 
made at once a profound impression by a thoughtful 
spirituality beyond his years. He was surrounded 
with an atmosphere of interest and admiration, and 
his father wrote to him to take care of the temptation to 
vanity. 

It was in this very hour of prosperity that there fell 
upon his life its first solemnising sorrow. In the same 
week of his induction, a message summoned him to 
Glasgow. His mother was very ill—was sinking. 
Before he arrived she had passed away. He could but 
be told of the inexpressible calm and happiness of her 
last hours and of the words she had said about himself 
shortly before she died. Dr. Harry Rainy, knowing 
Robert would not arrive in time, mentioned his name 
and she responded, ‘I may well remember him ; even 
in his boyish, thoughtless days, he never cost me a 
moment’s pain.’ Then she committed him to God 
‘to bless him and make him a blessing and keep him,’ 
adding, ‘he has now great opportunities and he has 
great abilities, and I hope he will be a burning and a 
shining light.’ All this he could but be told when 
he arrived too late. In a letter written to George 
Douglas some three weeks later, he says :— 


‘TI cannot tell you the mixture of thankfulness and bitterness 
I felt after my arrival, when I stood alone in her room at the 
foot of the bed watching the aspect of happy sleep—the very 
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look, except the closed eyes that shall open no more in this 
world, with which she used to waken up and smile at me with- 
out speaking when I stood there three or four weeks before.’ 


Thus the first conspicuous responsibility of his career 
began under the shadow of his first great sorrow. 
That week in July is not one of which a biographer has 
much to tell, and yet it meant more to his life than 
any week he had lived. In the same month, he writes 
to his father :-— 


‘TI begin to feel more fully now the reality of our loss. At 
first I could not take it in. I earnestly pray that God may 
make the impression permanent. Even apart from that, I 
have felt a great change of late, in connection, for instance, 
with my translation as decided by the Assembly and other 
things. I have begun to feel much more than previously as if 
I saw through to the end of my life and as if the veil of mystery 
that gives such interest to the future had vanished.’ 


The ministry begun under these impressions continued 
for eight years. The place which the new minister of 
the High Church took among the notable preachers in 
Edinburgh at that period is not easy to define. He 
was in no sense a popular preacher. He had nothing 
of the exuberant oratory with which Dr. Guthrie drew 
a crowd of all classes to the neighbouring church of 
St. John’s, nor even the immense nervous force with 
which Dr. Candlish kept his great congregation of 
St. George’s. Indeed it must be said that many of 
Rainy’s hearers felt his style heavy-and dry. I gather 
he never had much of the manner of the preacher. 
Possibly he was somewhat oppressed by having always 
to preach before men he looked up to as greatly his 
seniors and even masters—he had three professors in 
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his congregation and laymen, such as Graham Speirs 
and Earle Monteith—and it must be remembered he 
was only twenty-eight when he came to the High 
Church pulpit. But, at least, some of his hearers, and 
these among the most intellectual and spiritual of them, 
found him unequalled. Dr. Marcus Dods, who half a 
century later became his successor in the principalship 
of the New College, and who at the time we are dealing 
with was a student in Edinburgh, says that his re- 
membrance is that, while some of the sermons were 
dry, still, if he went to hear any other preacher, he 
lost more than he gained. Dr. Dods has recorded 
his impression of Rainy’s early preaching in these 
words :— 


‘ Certainly he did not strive nor cry. But if spiritual vision | 


counts for anything in preaching, if religious imagination | 


that saw the whole comedy and pathos of human life in the 
light of God’s patience and love, if profoundest reverence and 
simplest faith, if the most far-reaching and uncommon thoughts 


expressed in commonest words count for anything—then | 


I should say we had no preacher at all on the same level.’ 


Another most competent witness as to the character 
of Rainy’s earlier powers as a preacher is Mr. Alexander 
Taylor Innes, subsequently the author of an influential 
treatise on the Law of Creeds in Scotland, and well 
known as an authority on Scottish ecclesiastical 
matters. Mr. Taylor Innes’s lifelong friendship with 
Principal Rainy began at this time, and he states that 
he was ‘ originally attracted to him exclusively by his 
preaching.’ He goes on :— 

‘The lack of movement and machinery within the sermons 
and of colour and illustration on their surface combined to 
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prevent their popularity, but to those who found access into 
them at all, their influence was powerful and permanent. 
Their central strength seemed not so much that of the man’s 
personality even, as of the Divine seen shining behind it. I 
still prize his sermons not only above all others I have heard— 
and I have heard Manning, Liddon and Spurgeon all in one 
day—but above his own highest platform and public utter- 
ances.’ 


But Mr. Taylor Innes can give us more than the general 
recollection. A young student at the time of Rainy’s 
High Church ministry, he noted down a large number 
of the more characteristic sayings of his favourite 
preacher’s sermons. It will interest the reader to have 
at least a selection from these, which, however, it is 
just to add, are what struck most only one hearer, and 
therefore, as Mr. Taylor Innes himself notes, may suffer 
in selection and perhaps in form ‘from the predilec- 
tions of the young Highlander who took them down.’ 
While therefore, they may not exemplify all sides of 
Rainy’s earlier preaching—perhaps they exemplify the 
severer side rather than the more winning—certainly 
they reveal one who, whether or not he was what 
people call a great preacher, said great and solemn and 
spiritual things to those who had ears to hear. Here 
are some of these :— 


“There are those who make progress in adjusting the 
practice of sin to the use and even enjoyment of religious 
ordinances. We may wound the conscience with sins and 
sear it with repentances.’ 

“If we perish, our greatest curse will be that we must take 
with us for evermore—down—down to the depths of hell, the 
image of God.’ 

“Is there not reason to fear that there are many who make 
use of the gospel of Christ to shake off more entirely the idea 
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of sacrifice than is done in the falsest and foulest superstition 
under the sun ?’ 

“What Christ will be to you in time, is set forth in the bread 
and wine. What He will be to you in eternity, earth has no 
symbols to declare.’ 

“ Obedience is the very pulse of spiritual life.’ 

‘In all your future existence, you will never reach a point 
when the past will bear any proportion to the eternity yet 
to come.’ 

“That race of stately strangers upon the earth who looked 
for the city that hath foundations—all the glory of the world 
grows pale before the glory of their good report through faith.’ 

‘Our whole heart and conscience have become miserably 
stunned by the fall.’ 

‘““T am the Almighty God.” It is a profane thing to 
supplement His power, to seek securities for His promises.’ 

“The pleasure which sin gives is the lying earnest of the 
promises it is never to perform.’ 

“Is it not a miserable thing that there is not a quick and 
sharp sense of the contrast between our own lives and the life 
of Christ ?’ 

“We have justified ourselves and refused to justify Thee: 
we have forgiven ourselves and have shrunk from being 
forgiven by Thee: we have added yet this to all our sin that 
we have approved of all our sin.’ 

‘We trust in Christ—the answer to all possible questions. 
Who would look further that can look so far ? ’ 

“ In each of us a separate course of sin has been fulfilled.’ 

‘ Judgment to come is one of those things that need only to 
be wisely asserted. It does not need to be proved. Conscience 
will do that.’ 

‘It is natural for us to think lightly of sin. But there are 
other beings in the universe—holy beings—who love righteous- 
ness more than they love the breath of life and whose hearts 
would quail with the beginnings of an eternal despair at the 
thought of the slightest shadow upon righteousness.’ 

“It is the characteristic of God that He does not make haste. 
Jonahs and Elijahs in all ages have called bitterly upon Him 
to make haste; but He will not doit. His providence moves 
on great wheels whose height is dreadful.’ 


j 


H 
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‘That is a strange feeling of disquiet which we feel at 
times on a beautiful summer evening. It is the feeling of 
contrast between what is without and what is within—the 
beauty of the house and the knowledge we are aliens in 
our Father’s house. We must say we will arise and go to 
our Father.’ 

‘ As sure as sin strikes up against law, so sure will law in the 
end strike down at sin.’ 

‘Are you not conscious of having often tried to deceive 
yourself, tried hard to blind and outwit yourself—and that with 
arguments such as you would not venture to use to the simplest 
sinner you ever sought to lead astray along with you ? ’ 

‘Many men are not infidels who ought to be so.’ 

‘Men do not believe that religion can ever be pleasant—that 
the God who made them can make them happy.’ 

‘It was never a lie that spoke the gospel to human needs : 
it is far too good fo be false.’ 


And—to close these extracts—here are two or three 
sentences from a sermon preached on some ecclesiastical 
occasion which are interesting in view of the speaker’s 
subsequent career :-— 


‘ The longer I live, I find more and more the evil of ecclesi- 
asticism as apart from living Christianity. If we do not take 
care, we [of the Free Church] shall find ourselves outshone by 
Churches that have not had our privileges in the possession of 
true principles about some parts of truth.’ 

‘In the work directly committed to her by Christ, the Church 
must act herself—has no choice. Some things that are by the 
way she may yield: in faith, for example, truths of science, or, 
in practice, material possessions. But what Christ has given 
her to believe and confess and what Christ has given her to do— 
in these she may not yield.’ 

‘There is no Christian who attains all that he should be; 


but, if he falls from it in aim, he is fallen away. So with a 
Church.’ 


Most of the quotations are dated in Mr. Taylor Innes’s 
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notes and the dates are generally 1856 or 1857, when 
Rainy was just over thirty. No quotations, however, 
can give the really impressive thing about his preaching, 
which lay not in even this or that memorable utter- 
ance but in his quiet power of taking the congregation 
—or at least many in it—with him into the very 
presence of divine and eternal things. If one might 
be permitted (though, exegetically, it hardly is per- 
missible) to take in a good sense what St. Paul says, 
of course in a bad sense, about the Philippians as 
“ dwelling in the things they have not seen,’ that might 
express it. All through his life, Principal Rainy’s 
preaching was preaching that made people think about 
God—God in Christ, God in history, God in experience— 
and therefore, whatever other qualities it may have had 
or lacked, it always had greatness in it. 

It may be interesting to add to these extracts from 
his more public religious teaching, an example of his 
way of directing the individual conscience. The 
following is an extract from a letter to a young lady in 
the congregation who had attended his class of pre- 
paration for first communion but who hesitated to 
commit herself to the public profession of Christ at His 
table :— 


‘T am a little disappointed, for I hoped you might be led to 
see your way. You do not gain anything, but, on the contrary, 
risk much by any course of action which tends to foster the 
impression in your own mind that one may occupy a middle 
ground. As to what you call ‘‘a dreadful thing to vow ’’—if 
you mean by it that your present mind is to keep it an open 
question whether Christ’s will or yours shall have place on any 
given occasion, that you wish to be uncommitted in order to 
have leave to take your own way if it shall seem good to you— 
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that is indeed a reason for not becoming a communicant and 
equally a reason for resigning any pretence of any interest in 
Christ. For it is a distinct assertion of independence against 
the Creator and Redeemer. I do not suppose you to mean 
this, though I do not think it amiss to contemplate how serious 
amatterit would be tomeanit. But,if you mean, as I suppose, 
that you feel no way assured enough of what your heart may 
turn out to be to make any promises as to your future course, 
then all I can say is I am glad you do not, and would not be at 
all sorry if you suspected it even more. I find in my own heart, 
I shall make no vows as to what it shall prove willing to do, I 
do not say at every step of life’s journey, but even at the next 
temptation I meet. But when I find Christ engaging for what 
He will do for those who come to Him, that He will strengthen 
and carry us on, that those who trust in Him will find Him a 
Saviour—then I, who have in my heart everything to let me 
see I need a Saviour (if sin and folly need one), trust. I 
pledge myself because I trust Him. I shall have many a reason 
to be ashamed of myself, but in the end I shall not be ashamed. 
He will keep His promise to me as well as to many a sinner 
before me. The Lord of glory has won my confidence: I 
think He has. I do not know whether ever a more unworthy 
and unstable sinner was allowed to trust in Him. But I will 
not deny that I trust in the Saviour. I must ask you to think 
over this seriously, for I see nothing indicated by you but 
indefinite postponement, which I greatly dread. As to “the 


religion I teach,” believe no more of it than He teaches ;' but 
do believe Him.’ 


The above letter I have quoted at some length, 
partly because it so reveals the personal religion of 
its writer and also because it is typical of Principal 
Rainy as a spiritual director. It shows his tender and 
yet searching and even unsparing pressure on the 
single issue of the relation of the heart and will to 
Jesus Christ. It shows, also, how gravely he left the 
responsibility of decision with the individual conscience. 
He would plainly, indeed authoritatively, state the 
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question of personal religion ; but he seemed to be on 
his guard lest his statements about it might be taken 
by those whom he was speaking to as their response to 
it. In talking of the intimate decisions of the spiritual 
life, there was a place where he stopped; the person 
talking to him felt that he himself must take the 
next step—or know quite clearly he was refusing to 
take it. 

It is not necessary to refer to other aspects of his 
High Church ministry. From the public point of 
view this was not the most effective period of Principal 
Rainy’s life (though enough has been said to indicate 
its real influence on individuals) ; but from the point 
of view of the development of his own mind, it was 
most important. It was during these years that he 
matured his mind with scholarship. I imagine he 
already discerned that probably his best service to 
the Church would be not along the lines of preaching 
but rather along those of theological study. Certainly 
he had no ambitions at this time of ecclesiastical leader- 
ship. He steeped his mind in the Fathers and the 
great historians—especially in Augustine. The 
project of writing the great Latin father’s life seems 
early to have attracted him, and he accepted the task 
from a publisher and amassed material for Hed Ut, 
alas, this remained a dream never to be fulfilled. It 
was sometimes said of Principal Rainy in later days 
that he could not claim exhaustive scholarship, and 
this was true for the simple reason that his life of 
ceaseless public work and controversy left little time 
for learning. But he always knew and knew well 
the sources—the great historical authorities—and _ his 
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knowledge of these dated from these years. He set 
about furnishing his library, and almost his only 
extravagance in life was his liking for fine copies of 
the Fathers and other standard works. In one of his 
letters he refers with his often recurring irony to his 
new folios :— 


‘I feel sensibly more learned ever since they came. Have 
you ever noticed the deceptive feeling which befools into so 
delightfully foundationless a conceit of ourselves? I have felt 
great in casuistry ever since I got Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium, 
though I neither have read it nor have any immediate intention 
of doing so.’ 


But it was by no means only the older learning he 
read, but also the German criticism which was then 
appearing on the horizon of theology. His attitude 
to this is worth noting, because it is so disappoint- 
ingly inhospitable. He writes thus, for instance, of 
Ewald :— 


“ He is one of a class of minds we have hardly any specimen 
of in this country and which constitute rather an interesting 
phenomenon. Very remote from mere infidelity, men with a 
great deal of earnestness and real respect for the historical 
religion of the Jews and of the Apostles as a truly divine 
revelation whose excellence they will enthusiastically illustrate, 
and yet men who apply the freest criticism to all the records, 
hold perhaps that no book of the Old Testament existed in its 
present shape till long after Solomon, thoroughly give up the 
historical existence of Adam and Eve, consider Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob as three different versions of the misty traditional 
personage, etc. It is coming into this country a good deal and 
will do so more and more, so that I have little doubt we shall 
have a fight for the sacred record in which, besides putting, 
as it ought to be put, the general grounds with regard to what 
Scripture is and must be held to be (which these Germans so 
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thoroughly overlook) we shall have to meet them on their own 
ground and show the intrinsic untenableness of their theory on 
any supposition. I wish we may have men competent to do it.’ 


Readers of the life of Dr. Pusey may recall how 
similarly the Tractarian leader, when a young man, 
realised that German criticism ‘will all come upon us 
in England and how utterly unprepared for it we 
are.’! It is clear that, at first sight, Rainy regarded 
this only as something to be fought: Pusey, on the 
other hand, was suspected of having come under its 
influence. But the Scottish Churchman lived to work 
out the problem of the Bible and criticism both theo- 
logically and ecclesiastically, as we shallsee; while the 
English Churchman, who with his German and Hebrew . 
scholarship might have aided in this, came in the end 
really to shut his eyes to the question. 

Whatever may have been Rainy’s interest in purely 
theological study, he did not allow himself to be 
exclusively absorbed in it and his letters indicate he 
was reading widely in general literature, especially 
poetry. The Idylls of the King and Maud were appeatr- 
ing at this time, and he was a keen Tennysonian. 
But his chief pleasure in poetry was in the Greek 
tragedians, and most of all in Homer. In fiction he 
was a great reader of Scott, but he could read trashy 
novels as well as classics. He was familiar with German 
 literature—both religious and general—and kept up 
this familiarity most of his life. A friend, who was 
studying the Minnesingers, induced him to versify for 
him in English some of their songs. The following 
is a specimen of these renderings by Rainy. It is 

1 Life of E. B. Pusey, D.D., i. 77. 
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founded on Heinrich von Morungen’s Vergebne Treue, 
but is really an independent poem on the subject 
of spiritual despair :— | 


‘ Wilt thou never cease, O heart perverted, 
Thine airy dreams, thee more and more misleading ? 
Art thou not deceivéd and deserted, 
Of hope bereav’d, and left in anguish bleeding ? 
O, there were rainbow hues adorning 
With life and hope my path of morning ; 
Night is falling coldly, darkly, sadly, 
And I am void of trust—yet trusting madly. 


Life’s fresh spring and manhood’s strength were given 
To the fair world that promised joy for ever ; 
Down and down my headlong course was driven 
Through the sweet years—bright years, returning never. 
And dark days now are pressing on me, 
The spell like iron lies upon me ; 
I am moulded to my own undoing, 
What I pursued, I cannot cease pursuing. 


In my path I know despair is standing, 
And yet the heart the old fond dreams is breeding ; 
God I hear entreating and commanding, 
And yet is day to day unchanged succeeding. 
In vain! For nought my years were given. 
O, had I sought Thee, Lord in Heaven, 
As these lost years in delusion bound me, 
I had been safe—Thine arms had been around me.’ 


These verses—hampered, of course, by the metre and 
rhyme of the original—reveal one whose soul was 
attuned to poetry if not, perfectly, his ear. Rainy not 
infrequently attempted verse but never seriously did 
his best at it; and indeed he once said ‘ mine is rather 
the comic muse.’ : 

In this period a great change took place in his 
domestic life. On December 2nd, 1857, when he 
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was nearly thirty-two years of age, he married 
Susan Rolland, daughter of Adam Rolland of Gask 
in Fife. The Rollands were members of the High 
Church and the young minister, in the year he came 
to Edinburgh, had admitted Susan Rolland to the 
Communion. Mr. Rolland was a staunch Churchman 
and had taken his place in the historic procession 
which Dr. Chalmers led to Tanfield Hall at the 
Disruption. His only daughter, who was twenty-two 
at her marriage, was of a frank, happy and absolutely 
true character. She entered warmly into all Church 
interests, as indeed became one who was proud to 
claim descent from John Row, the friend of Knox and 
probable joint-compiler with him of the Scots Con- 
fession of Faith. John Row was minister of Carnock,’ 
and the only minister officiating at the Rainys’ wedding 
was the Rev. William Gibson, who was minister 
there at the time of the Disruption. The lives thus 
united were spared to each other to within two years 
of their golden wedding. 

But within a short time after their marriage, a deep 
and tender sorrow fell upon Robert Rainy and his wife 
in the death of their first-born son, who lived only a 
few weeks. This loss was a never-forgotten era in 
their married life. It cut deep into both of them, 
and long afterwards was referred to with undiminished 
tenderness of feeling. Many years after, one winter 
day white with snow, Principal Rainy, after standing 
at the window some time watching it, turned round 
and said quietly to his family, ‘little Harry was 


1 Carnock had other distinguished ministers besides John Row; James 
Hog, one of the ‘ Marrow men,’ and Thomas Gillespie, ‘the father of the 
Relief,’ were there. 
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buried on a day of snow.’ Of his sorrow at the time, 
the father wrote in a letter to George Brown thus :— 


“It is quite a new experience to have lost a child, and one that 
is not known and estimated till it actually arrives. In the 


case of a little child, there is nothing bitter in the feeling, but | 


the sorrow goes a great deal deeper than I ever imagined in 
thinking of others; and there is a peculiar tenderness in 
reference to a baby just because it is so little and so dependent 
which is quite irresistible. It was a strange thing to come 
away from Edinburgh the other day, thinking of the little 
grave all alone in the Dean Cemetery. It is strange to think of 
a child of ours in heaven, so far before us now. He wasa very 
placid tranquil little fellow just beginning to smile in recognition 
to his mother. Life seems deeper now somehow, and enriched 
rather than impoverished.’ 


This was not his only sorrow at this time. In 
the same year, 1859, his only brother died. Old 
Dr. Harry Rainy’s desire to have a son in his own 
profession, which had been unfulfilled in the case of 
his elder son by Robert Rainy’s change from medicine 
to the ministry, was most happily gratified in the 
case of his second son, who, from being a lively child— 
the pet of the family—had grown into a particularly 
promising physician and was associated with his 
father’s practice. He had married in 1854 and his 
home was the happiest. He was cut off by fever. 
His death was a great blow to all the family. His 
brother, who used to say that ‘he never had a truer 
friend,’ wrote of it to Professor Douglas :— 


‘I feel more lonely in the world. I have no brother now. 
And he was such a true-hearted fellow that he would have 
stood by me in any wind that might blow. Besides he had an 
amount of sense and good feeling which made his advice valu- 
able. But it is no use to run on in this way. It is pleasant to 
think how free from everything base he was throughout his 
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whole life, and what growing evidence he was giving, quiet and 
undemonstrative as he was, that he loved the truth for the 
truth’s sake. I make no doubt it dwelt in him and shall be 
with him for ever.’ 


Life was now testing in very deep ways—by a mother’s 
death, a first-born son’s and an only brother’s—the 
‘beautiful thought ’ Rainy wrote about bereavement 
at Huntly when he knew ‘ far too little personally of 
deep affliction.’ 

Of the more surface aspects of his life in Edinburgh 
at this time there is not much to gather from his letters. 
He was a very keen and somewhat ironic observer 
of men and things, but he never had an atom in him 
of the gossip, and his correspondence is notably free 
of those trivial personalia which have so much attrac- 
tion for some minds. The following will suffice as a 
specimen of his social observation. It refers to the 
Crimean War :— 


‘ The tone of the enlightened public as represented at dinner 
parties comes very much to this—that everything has gone 
wrong because everybody has been in the wrong, and every- 
body should be forthwith recalled, cashiered and the like, for 
a warning to posterity. There are, however, individuals of a 
more penetrative turn of mind, who, by attentive gazing into 
the mill-stone, have come to deep conclusions as to where the 
real fault has been, who has been in the right and who in the 
wrong in the chaos at Balaclava and the like. These go about 
instructing the more indiscriminate public. But as, unfortun- 
ately, no two of these penetrative individuals agree as to what 
precisely is the rotten place or who are the rotten persons, they 
breeze into little duels about it which perplexes the unsophisti- 
cated and rather gives fresh force to the opinion that it has 
been through and through a bungled job. However, all agree 
that the conduct of our soldiers has been in every way admirable 
and that the war must be fought out thoroughly to a clear 
conclusion. 
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In ecclesiastical affairs he seems at this time to 
have taken a very detached interest, and, as has been 
said, he certainly had no ambition towards leadership. 
But Dr. Candlish had his eyes on him and at least on 
two occasions simply laid hands on him and made him 
take a responsible part in the Assembly. Dr. Candlish 
was the most generous soul that ever breathed; he 
never had a thought of preserving his own position 
and rejoiced in nothing more than in bringing forward 
younger men. In the Assembly of 1859 he made 
Rainy move the motion on what was called the 
‘Glasgow Students’ Case.’ The particulars of this 
case it is quite unnecessary now to recall: it hinged on 
a charge of unsound doctrine made by a very orthodox 
and dogmatic professor in Glasgow—Dr. Gibson— 
against some of his students. The affair was a tempest 
in a teacup, but it had been magnified in some quarters 
into a great theological issue and caused a long debate. 
It is enough for our present purpose to quote the 
following contemporary impression from the pen of 
an eye-witness of the nature and effect of Rainy’s 
maiden Assembly speech :— 


“Candlish put Mr. Rainy up to move his resolution. Mr. 
R. is minister of the High Church adjoining the College, 
quite young but about the cleverest man the Free Church 
have. He had never spoken in the Assembly before and only 
knew he was to speak then, in the morning. However he 
began, cleared away a lot of the dust that Dr. Begg had kicked 
up, took the points of the case one by one, expounded them so 
clearly that one could understand it without the papers, kept 
the Assembly and the crowded galleries quiet for an hour or 
more, Candlish sitting motionless with folded arms the whole 
while, evidently in intense satisfaction, and the Professor’s 
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friends surprised and silenced. The speech is said to have been 
the best for years delivered in the Assembly.’ ! 


‘From that time,’ says Dr. Peter Bayne, ‘the young 
mind of the Free Church put its trust in the new leader.’ 

The other occasion on which Candlish made him take 
the lead was in the great debate on Australian Union 
in 1861. The question at issue in this debate may 
be briefly stated, for it had a direct and important 
bearing (as we shall see in the next chapter) on the 
history of the Free Church of Scotland. After the 
Disruption, part of the Presbyterian Church in 
Victoria adhered to formal connection with the 
Established Church of Scotland, while part dis- 
approved of this, and they eventually separated. But 
in 1859, a union on an independent basis as the Presby- 
terian Church of Victoria, identified with neither of 
the two home churches to the exclusion of the other, 
was happily consummated. This union embraced 
not only the Established and Free Church sections 
but also the voluntary United Presbyterian body. 
A few of the Free Church section, however, declined 
to accept this and claimed that the Free Church of 
Scotland should recognise them and them only as in 
their communion in the colony. By an overwhelming 
majority, the Assembly of the Free Church, on Rainy’s 
motion, repudiated the claim and recognised the 
United Church in Victoria. It was the same Pro- 
fessor Gibson who moved the contrary view, but 


1 This is from a letter I have found dated 26th May 1859, written by 
‘William Brockley’ (?) to his father. I cannot trace who this is, but his 
Assembly descriptive notes, of which the above is one specimen, are 
picturesque and discerning. 
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he was defeated by 341 votes to 64. Rainy’s speech 
was long and able, but it was overshadowed by the 
tremendous philippic of Principal Cunningham, who 
made on this occasion perhaps the greatest speech of 
his life and simply annihilated the claim of the sepa- 
ratists to be the representatives of the Free Church 
of Scotland. That Rainy should have been called on 
to lead the Assembly on this occasion is of real interest 
in view of his subsequent career. For what the 
Church’s decision in the case meant was just this— 
that on the basis of historic Scottish Presbyterian 
standards and where the obstruction of a State con- 
nection was eliminated, the Free Church of Scotland 
is all for union embracing establishment men on the 
one hand and voluntaries on the other. Principal 
Rainy’s ecclesiastical career was the embodiment of 
that position. 

But not even these two successful efforts in the 
ecclesiastical arena quickened his ambition for the 
life of a Church leader. He distinctly evaded the 
claims of ecclesiastical business and still cherished 
his ideals of scholarship. Then occurred the event 
which seemed to open the way for the realisation of 
these ideals. This was the death of Principal Cunning- 
ham, which took place in 1861—only seven months 
after his great speech on the Australian question. 
There was a very close tie between Rainy and his 
‘beloved master,’ at whose feet he had sat as a student 
and whose minister he now was. The touching and 
trying duty fell to him to make the Principal aware 
of the gravity of his. illness and to speak words of 
faith and hope in his last hours. The dying . man 
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gave Rainy his blessing, saying with much emphasis, 
“The Lord bless you, be with you, strengthen you, 
keep you!’ Before he died, the great gladiator 
of the Disruption conflict was heard to breathe 
Melanchthon’s prayer, ‘A rabte theologorum, libera nos, 
Domine,’ and the most learned dogmatist of his 
day passed with the simplest words of religion on his 
lips. 

When the Assembly of 1862 came to fill up the 
vacancies caused by Cunningham’s death—he held both 
the principalship of the New College and the professor- 
ship of Church History—it had little hesitation. 
Candlish was made Principal and Rainy appointed to 
the professorship. In a valedictory letter to the High 
Church congregation, intimating his acceptance of this 
as ‘probably the call to the work to which the rest of 
my life ought to be devoted,’ Rainy wrote :— 


“Should I decline this appointment, I should have to carry 
“ on my ministry subject to distraction and a divided interest 
not favourable to its success, arising from the so often expressed 
convictions of many of those best qualified to judge, that I 
ought, sooner or later, to serve the Church in a chair, and that 
I ought to make preparation for that kind of duty. I have 
felt satisfied that the choice between the two kinds of work 
must be made at the earliest opportunity and made decisively ; 
and I have upon my own mind no doubt that the choice I have 
made is that which it was my duty to make.’ 


His parting service in the HighChurch was an impressive 

scene in which both preacher and hearers were moved. 

The congregation gave him and Mrs. Rainy a gift of 

a silver salver bearing a cheque; some balance over 

being spent in toys which were sent to ‘the little 

Rainys ’—an addendum which greatly touched the 
VOL. I. K 
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parents’ hearts. Thus closed Robert Rainy’s pastoral 
life. He was inducted to his chair by the Rev. Sir 
Henry Moncreiff, Bart., and he delivered his in- 
augural lecture in the New College on 7th November 
1862. 

Placed at the age of thirty-six in the chair of 
Cunningham, Rainy now seemed to be in full prospect 
of realising his long-cherished hope of a life devoted 
to theological learning. It was not to be. The very 
year of his appointment saw the rise in the Church 
of a question which speedily led to most serious and 
bitter controversy into which Rainy was inevitably 
dragged ; and this proved to be but the first of a 
series of public questions to which, much as he would 
have preferred to be with his books, he had to come 
forth and sacrifice his time and his strength. This 
biography is that of a man who wanted to be a scholar 
and who, comparatively early, attained a scholar’s 
seat, but who, by a strange irony, from almost the day 
he attained it was constrained to give scholarship 
a secondary place and be primarily a leader of ecclesi- 
astical policy. His ambition was to study and teach 
or write Church history: his task, to make it. 

At this point, then, we have reached the close of 
what—apart from his mere childhood and youth— 
may be called the first period of Principal Rainy’s 
life; and the stage, it may be added, was fitly 
marked by his Alma Mater, the University of Glasgow, 
conferring on him its honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. To the reader who has thought of Dr. 
Rainy (as I can now henceforward call him) only as 
an ecclesiastical leader, it may seem that we have 
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been long in coming to this public work of his life. 
But no one will understand the ecclesiastical leader 
whose policies we must now so largely record, without 
first realising—and the foregoing pages have failed 
if they have not revealed it—that it was from no 
ambition for public life, certainly not controversial 
life, that Robert Rainy’s career was what it was; 
but, on the contrary, his own choice would have laid 
down very different lines for himself, and his own prim- 
ary interest was something much deeper. Part of the 
fascination of Principal Rainy for those who knew him 
was that this man, compelled to assume leadership, 
had no ambition (as he wrote in a letter already 
quoted) to do ‘eminent service’ but only to be ‘ emi- 
nently spiritual’; that, forced into the forefront of 
battle after battle, he had set his hopes on the refine- 
ment and quiet of the life of a scholar; that, often 
appearing to be, or at least charged with being, a 
wily ecclesiastic, he was really one with a child’s 
heart of trust and love and obedience towards God. 
It was this subtle paradox of character and career 
that, in part, made him so interesting alike to friend and 
opponent. If the reader would appreciate the man 
‘behind the ecclesiastical story we must now record, 
he must understand that to that man ecclesiastical 
policies were not his deepest concern and not even 
his own ambition for his career. 
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fg is obviously desirable that a biography should 

seek to follow somewhat closely the chronological 
sequence of the life which it depicts. But as the ques- 
tion to which reference has been made as arising 
almost immediately after Dr. Rainy’s appointment to 
his chair in 1863, gave rise to a controversy which lasted 
till 1873, it will conduce to clearness if this chapter 
gives a vidimus of the whole of that struggle. In this 
case, we must in the next, chapter retrace our steps to 
notice other interests of Dr. Rainy’s life during the 
same decade. 

The question at issue was that of union between the 
Free Church and the next largest branch of non- 
established Presbyterianism in Scotland, namely, the 
United Presbyterian Church. This body was itself a 
union, consummated in 1847, between the two secessions 
which have been already mentioned in our sketch of 
the history leading up to the Disruption as having 
been driven out of the Church of Scotland in 1733 
and 1752 respectively under the moderate régime. 
The proposal to unite this Church and the Free Church 
led to the saddest conflict in the ecclesiastical history 
of the century and, after ten years of effort, it was, 


for the time, abandoned. Gladly indeed would one 
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pass over this second and inglorious ‘ten years’ 
conflict’ which makes a painful contrast to the 
former struggle bearing that title. One could write 
the story of 1833 to 1843 as one proud of one’s Church : 
not so can one write the story of 1863 to 1873. But 
having spoken frankly of the Established Church in 
the time when it was all but stranded in the days of 
the ‘residuary Assembly,’ one must speak equally 
frankly of the time of ebb which, in part of the Free 
Church, succeeded the mighty surge of the Disrup- 
tion. 

Our present biographical purpose does not necessi- 
tate the giving of a detailed account of this ‘Union 
Controversy.’ But there are two features about it 
which the reader must grasp in connection with the 
career of Dr. Rainy. It brought him at a stride into 
that front place in ecclesiastical affairs which he 
occupied afterwards all through his life; and—-what 
_ is even more important to be noticed—it revealed the 
‘opposition’ (to use the parliamentary phrase, but 
one, from this date, unhappily appropriate in the 
Church) against which his whole future leadership had 
to contend. From the date of this controversy, the 
Free Church was different from what it was before, 
and had ‘parties’ in it as it never had had before ; 
and the problem of its guidance, which was the problem 
of Principal Rainy’s career, became one of peculiar 
difficulties and embarrassments. No just estimate of 
his ecclesiastical policy can be formed which does not 
understand this. It will all appear as we go on. 

The union of Scottish Presbyterianism had always 
been a cherished thought in the mind of the evan- 
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gelical section of the Church of Scotland. It was, 
as I have said, moderatism which had caused the 
secessions in the eighteenth century, and one of the 
hopes connected with the evangelical ascendency from 
1833 onwards was that these bodies might be brought 
back into a purified Church of Scotland. As we know, 
the historical development was forced into unexpected 
channels and the evangelical party, instead of creating 
an establishment to which others might return, had 
themselves to give up establishment. But, even in 
the very act of Disruption, they carried with them 
aspirations after unity. The Free Church became 
immediately the focus of a wider evangelical fellow- 
ship than the unbroken Church of Scotland had known 
for generations. Ata great meeting held in Edinburgh 
within a few weeks of the Disruption, Dr. Chalmers 
was hailed as the ‘ Apostle of Union.’ In the autumn 
Assembly of the same year, referring to the various 
messages which had been sent to the Free Church 
from sister Churches, he declared his delight with such 
“movements of convergency ’ as all in his own ‘ favourite 
direction,’ and trusted ‘their landing-place will be 
incorporation.’ As a matter of historical fact, the 
Disruption—so often represented as _ schismatical 
—did more to raise interest in the subject of union 
than any other act for many generations in Scottish 
Church history. 

In 1852, a small body, called the Original Secession 
—the most notable minister in which was Dr. Thomas 
M‘Crie, son of the historian of that name—was in- 
corporated with the Free Church; but the larger issue 
of union with the United Presbyterian Church was 
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not tabled till 1863. There were two things which 
prepared the way. One of these was religious and the 
other ecclesiastical. The former was the wave of 
revival which passed over parts of Scotland in the 
years 1859-60. This was a real factor in the promotion 
of the subsequent union proposals. It brought the 
more evangelical men of the two Churches into warmer 
spiritual contact, and this, more than any other thing, 
inspires the thought of outward unity. The ecclesi- 
astical factor that supplemented this was the decision 
of the Free Church in the Australian case which has 
been already mentioned. The Australian union, 
which the Assembly of 1861 so emphatically endorsed, 
embraced United Presbyterians; why then could 
not a similar union be effected at home? The revival 
led many good men to long for it ; the decision made 
men talk of it. And in 1863 the proposal was formally 
raised in the Synod of the United Presbyterian Church, 
largely through the influence of Dr. (afterwards 
Principal) Cairns, who was not only one of the leading 
men in his Church but one of the noblest and most 
honoured Christian men of his generation.’ Com- 
mittees were appointed by the supreme courts of the 
two Churches to enter into negotiations. The Convener 
of the Free Church Committee was Dr. Buchanan, 
and Dr. Rainy was a member. Unfortunately, none 


1 It had, however, I find, been brought before the United Presbyterian 
Synod two years earlier, and, though it was then passed from—only one 
session having raised it—-a member whose name was afterwards to become 
widely known and respected, ‘Mr. Hutton of Paisley,’ expressed the hcpe 
that this did not mean that they would not look very cordially upon it. 
The name of Sir George Sinclair, Bart., an elder of the Free Church, also 
merits mention as that of a pioneer of union, though his proposals, made 
so early as 1856, did not bear immediate fruit, 
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of Dr. Rainy’s letters bearing on the earlier stages of 
the Union discussion are extant, but those who knew 
his mind at the time testify that what really attracted 
him in the movement was nothing merely ecclesiastical, 
but was simply a Christian satisfaction at the prospect 
of closer brotherhood with men like John Cairns, and 
the strengthening of the evangelical life of the nation 
by union between the Church of the Disruption and 
the noble strain of conviction and piety which had 
descended from the old Seceders. 

The two Committees soon got to work. They met 
with great cordiality and hope, but it may be 
questioned if their methods were the wisest. They 
drew up what came to be called ‘the programme ’ 
—an enumeration of eleven points about which dis- 
cussion or definition seemed needful. These points 
ranged from matters of deep doctrine such as the 
Atonement to questions of finance such as the Susten- 
tation Fund. It was well known, however, what was 
the crucial thing in the ‘programme.’ It was the 
question of the religious function of what Scottish 
ecclesiastical phraseology called the ‘ Civil Magistrate,’ 
or what now we call the State. The United Presby- 
terians were ‘voluntaries’; and had not Dr. Chalmers 
on the very day of the Disruption declared for the 
Free Church that ‘we are not voluntaries,’ and. did 
not the Claim of Right assert ‘ the right and duty of 
the civil magistrate to maintain and support an 
establishment of religion in accordance with God’s 
word’? Moreover this difference was accentuated 
by the recollection of an old controversy with the 
Seceders on this very subject in days before the Dis- 
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ruption, when many men, then in the Established 

Church but now—that is in 1863—in the Free Church 

had said very hard things about voluntaryism. Here ™ 
lay the real difficulty in the way of union. On this 

an important paper was drawn up giving, first the 

‘principles held by the two Churches in common,’ and 

secondly ‘ views about which the two Churches differ.’ 

When this paper came to be looked at, the difficulty 

began to disappear. 

In the first place, the voluntaryism of the United 
Presbyterians was found to be an entirely different 
thing from what it had been represented to be. What 
had been charged against the Seceders in the old days 
of the Voluntary controversy was a purely secular 
and even atheistical view of the State, which laid 
civil rulers under no kind of obligation to obey God’s 
word or recognise His Church. It was against this 
that Dr. Chalmers and others had fought and from 
which they desired to dissociate the Church of the. 
Disruption. Now, whether in the heat of controversy 
the position of the old voluntaries had been exagger- 
ated by their opponents or whether they had been 
driven into extreme statements of it themselves or 
whether their sons in the United Presbyterian Church 
had modified the views of their fathers, need not here 
be discussed. The important point for our present 
purpose is that, from the statement of the principles 
held in common, it was apparent that the voluntary- 
ism of the Church with which the Free Church was 
considering union was in no sense whatever an atheistic 
secularisation of the State. The United Presbyterians 
held as strongly as any Free Church men did that the 
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State is ordained of God and that ‘ the civil magistrate 
must rule in obedience to God’s Word’ and even 
‘further the interests of the religion of Jesus Christ 
among his subjects." Moreover, there was entire 
agreement as to how this should be done, in such 
matters as marriage and the Sabbath and so on. The 
old secular voluntaryism—if it ever existed except 
in the heat of controversy in which nine men out of 
ten overstate positions—was dead, so far at least as 
the United Presbyterian Church was concerned. One 
single point of difference remained. From the views 
on which the Churches differed, it appeared that the 
United Presbyterians held that the State, while it 
might do many things for religion, should not under 
any circumstances establish and endow a Church, 
while the Free Church held that, in certain circum- 
stances, it might and should do so. 

But even on this single point two things were to be 
observed—one on the United Presbyterian, the other 
on the Free Church side. It was to be clearly noted 
that the United Presbyterian ‘view’ was not in any 
sense a term of communion. It was unquestionably 
their view ; but they had no wish to impose it as an 
article of the United Church. All they asked was that 
no article of the United Church should prohibit it. 
On the other hand, the Free Church view—that in 
certain circumstances, establishment and endowment 
were permissible—was no more than a bit of mere 
theory. The circumstances which, the Free Church 


' The words ‘among his subjects’ admit this is to be done by the State 
qua State. It is only in his official capacity, not as a mere individual, that 
the civil magistrate has ‘ subjects,’ 
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held, would permit such action on the part of the State 
were ‘that he [the civil magistrate] abstain from all 
authoritative interference in the internal government 
of the Church’ and that ‘her spiritual independence 
is preserved entire.’ The very meaning of the Dis- 
ruption was that these terms had been declared im- 
possible by the State. There was not in 1863 the 
smallest practical likelihood of the State offering the 
Free Church establishment and endowment of any 
kind, not to say of the kind she could accept. More- 
over the Free Church position went on to say that, 
even if its own terms were possible, ‘it must always 
be a question to be judged of according to times and 
circumstances whether or not such aid ought to be 
given by the civil magistrate and whether or not it 
ought to be accepted by the Church.’ The Free 
Church acceptance of establishment was then, first, 
a point never likely to become what the French term 
actualité, or we cali practical politics ; and, secondly, 
one which, even if it did, was to be treated as a matter 
of expediency to be ‘judged of according to times 
and circumstances.’ 

The whole business thus became narrowed down 
to a single question. That question was this. Was 
this abstract theory of the legality of establishment 
and endowment so embedded in the avowed principles 
of the Free Church of Scotland that, even though it 
had no practical prospect of realisation, and even 
though no one proposed to exclude it, still it must Dee 
reiterated in the constitution of a United Church to 
the exclusion of any one holding the voluntary view ? 
On this question, those who might fairly be called the 
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great authorities on Free Church principles—notable 
among whom was Alexander Murray Dunlop, who 
had drafted the Disruption documents—never had a 
moment’s dubiety. Yet it has been so persistently 
maintained by some Scottish ecclesiastics and also 
lately by a predominatingly English—never once by 
a purely Scottish—court of law that this ‘ principle of 
establishment’ is part of the fundamental constitution 
of the Church of the Disruption that it may be 
well here to state briefly but explicitly how this 
not only is not the fact but is the precise contrary 
of the fact. 

The prima facie case for such a view is obvious. 
Unquestionably, while the Disruption was impending 
and when it took place, the claim of the Free Church 
party for spiritual liberty was made on the basis of 
Establishment and was a claim that the Church should 
be free while yet established. But no historian who 
adequately appreciates the situation can fail to under- 
stand this. The very point of the argument of the 
outgoing party was that this trouble had arisen not 
from any change in the position of the Church but 
from the new position assumed on the part of the 
State. Now what was the position that the Church 
occupied ? It was as a matter of fact the position of 
a Church established. Therefore it was from that posi- 
tion that the party of spiritual independence stated 
its claim, maintaining, as I have said, that it was not 
they that had taken new ground—voluntary or any 
other—but the State. From this ground they could 
argue their claim with exceptional force, both because 
they could appeal to civil statutes which they held had 
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guaranteed and legal decisions which they held had 
affirmed their liberty, and also because by the sacrifice, 
if necessary, of their position as an establishment, 
they could, in the last resort, make the more impressive 
declaration for liberty. Obviously the fact of their 
being an Establishment gave them an exceptional 
vantage ground, and both naturally and rightly from 
that vantage ground they fought. But this is not at 
all the same thing as saying that what they were fight- 
ing for were the two things—liberty and establishment. 
The one was the principle the Church was fighting for : 
the other merely the place she was fighting from. It 
is the failure to appreciate this simple historical 
situation which is the root of all attempts to make 
civil establishment a Free Church principle as spiritual 
independence is. 

Now this is not simply an individual opinion: it 
was the official view of the Free Church. Immediately 
upon the Disruption—that is immediately after being 
driven from the vantage ground I have spoken of— 
the Church set itself to consider how much of the 
position she had taken while yet in establishment 
she was going to impose in the altered conditions. 
The question was the more important because the 
Claim of Right of 1842, while all through a claim not 
for material things but for liberty, did in one phrase 
express the hope that the Church may again enjoy 
the benefits of establishment; and the Protest of 
1843 did, in one parenthetical sentence, speak of 
the State’s ‘right and duty’ in that respect. There- 
fore, immediately after the Disruption, the Free 
Church appointed a committee to consider how 
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much of all this was to be made binding principles in 
the Church. The committee reported that all that was 
called for could be accomplished by means of the 
formula—that is the form of adherence to these (and 
other) standards of the Church. This formula, then, 
was adopted as the express means by which the 
Church declared what were her binding principles. 
And what is this formula? Nothing could be more 
explicit. It distinctly (and, I shall show immediately, 
deliberately) refrained from committing the Church 
to more than the ‘general principles’ as to ‘the 
spirituality and freedom of the Church of Christ and 
her subjection to Him as her only Head, and his Word 
as her only standard.’! This cannot be too clearly 
stated. The Free Church, even in the excitement 
following on the Disruption, was wise and far-seeing 
and therefore declined to bind herself and her 
office-bearers down to any of the accidents of her 
position—grounds of argument, ways of stating or 
applying the principles of liberty and obedience—but 
only to these principles themselves. And this was 
done deliberately. Dr. Candlish’s son-in-law, Dr. 


1 I quote the whole of the new question in the formula bearing on this : 
’ “Do you believe that the Lord Jesus Christ as King and Head of the Church 
has therein appointed a Government in the hands of Church officers distinct 
from and not subordinate in its own province to Civil Government ; and 
that the Civil Magistrate does not possess authoritative control over the 
regulation of the affairs of Christ’s Church ; and do you approve of the 
general principles embodied in the Claim, Declaration and Protest adopted 
by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1842, and in the 
Protest of ministers and elders, commissioners from Presbyteries to the 
General Assembly, read in presence of the Royal Commissioner on 18th 
May 1843, as declaring the views which are sanctioned by the Word of 
God with respect to the spirituality and freedom of the Church of Christ, 


and her subjection to Him as her only Head and to His Word as her only 
‘Standard ?’» 
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Archibald Henderson—a principal clerk of the General 
Assembly and a man of notable precision of state- 
ment—has testified his recollection of how clearly that 
leading Disruption authority was resolved ‘not to 
make the mistake of asking those who came after us 
to approve of any words we had uttered or any action 
we had taken in expounding or defending those 
principles,’ but only of ‘that Divine truth regarding 
the spirituality and independence of Christ’s Church 
which is laid down in the Divine Word.’’ This 
has been emphatically corroborated, in recent years, 
by practically all of the very few who could recall the 
period. I shall quote only one testimony—that of the 
late Dr. Kelman of Leith ; and I quote him because he 
was not only a man of great personal integrity but also 
rather an ‘anti-unionist ’ in the controversy of 1863-73 
and thus unsuspect of the desire to explain things 
away in the interest of union. In 1904 Dr. Kelman 
said :— 


‘I am old enough to remember the drawing up of the Free 
Church formula by a committee shortly after the Disruption 
and the adoption of it two years later by the General Assembly. 
The formula and the questions accompanying it determined 
what are the fundamental principles of the Church. That 
committee comprised among its members Dr. Chalmers, Dr. 
Cunningham, Dr. Candlish, Dr. Buchanan, Dr. Begg and Dr. 
Gibson. And I remember distinctly that it was not by accident 
but intentionally that they did not include in the formula the 
establishment principle. The fact is that at the time of the 
Disruption, the so-called establishment principle was very 
generally (but by no means unanimously) held by individuals 





1 Vide speech by Dr. Henderson in Assembly of 1905. 
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in the Free Church; but it was intentionally excluded from 
being one of the fundamental principles of the Church.’ ? 


In my humble judgment, evidence such as this satisfies 
the historian—whether or not it satisfies the jurist 
looking at certain documents and reading them without 
knowledge of their historical setting—that certainly 
in fact and in intention the Free Church refused to 
make establishment one of her binding principles. Not 
that she had no principle on the subject of the State’s 
relation to religion and to the Church. But she dis- 
tinguished between a principle and a mere mode of 
applying that principle. She had learned a distinguo 
on the very subject from her great theological master. 
Dr. Cunningham taught as emphatically as man 
could “the essential difference between the general 
duty or obligation alleged to be incumbent on nations 
and their rulers with reference to the promoting true 
religion and the welfare of the Church of Christ and the 
specific measures which they may be warranted and 
called on to adopt in discharge of their duty for the 
attainment of this end.’* The question of the latter 
is “ comparatively speaking one of detail, or at least of 
inferior importance,’ and about it ‘men may differ ’ 
who concur in the general duty. He attacks writers 
like Beza and Grotius for failing to appreciate this 
distinguo. Later he goes on to apply it to the docu- 
ments of the Free Church, saying the formula binds to 
‘general principles’—he himself uses italics—in these 
documents. It was Dr. Cunningham’s pen that drew 
up the formula, and it is the very irony of fate that has 


Reported in Lezth Observer, 13th August 1904. 
* Cunningham’s Historical Theology, ii. 561-66 and 585-87. 
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declared that the Church is bound to that from which he 
thus so explicitly meant her tobe freed. It would be easy 
to give further quotations to show that Dr. Cunningham 
supported this view. He visited America in 1844, and 
this is what he said of the American voluntary Churches 
on his return (the italics in this case are mine) :— 


“The great body of those you meet are rather anxious to 
express their abhorrence of any Union between the Church and 
the State. But I find at the same time a very general admis- 
sion of the great scriptural principle for which alone we contend, 
that, in virtue of the principles embodied in God’s Word, the 
obligation is laid upon nations and rulers to have regard to the 
moral government of God as supreme and the welfare of Christ’s 
Church. The general admission of the doctrine is all we care 
about.’ 


Dr. Cunningham said this to the Assembly of 1844 
to its entire approval. Principal Rainy used to say 
sometimes that ‘it would not do for men to say they 
knew the principles of the Free Church better than 
Dr. Cunningham did.’ Whether or not it may ‘ do,’ 
it has been done. 

Led along lines of evidence and argument such as 
these, the Free Church—one may say, as a practically 
unanimous whole—had no difficulty in entering on the 
Union negotiations and there were the highest hopes 
that they would be successfully and happily carried 
through. The Union reports—presented with great 
ability and eloquence by Dr. Buchanan—were adopted 
in 1864 and 1865 with but very few dissentient voices. 
The man who soon was to become the great anti-union 
leader—Dr. Begg—was cordial, and, holding the state- 
ment of the United Presbyterians in his hand, declared 

VOL. I. i 
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that he anticipated ‘a favourable issue in the prose- 
cution of this enterprise.’ Well might he so hope. 
There had been a small Presbyterian union in Scot- 
Jand in 1826, and at the Union Committee Dr. Begg 
declared he would be satisfied if he could get terms 
of agreement such as these. Dr. Candlish there- 
upon tabled them, and the United Presbyterians not 
only accepted them as a basis but went beyond them 
to meet the Free Church; and for their improve- 
ment Dr. Begg claimed—probably quite justly— 
the credit. Yet as I have said, he became later the 
implacable opponent of the Union. The point is that 
whatever the reason of Dr. Begg’s opposition was, it 
was not the articles of agreement, but must be sought 
in something beyond these and later. For a year or 
two, then, after the commencement, the Union negotia- 
tions—while requiring care and tact—seemed to have 
no serious opposition to dread. So strong was the 
tide for union, that another Church—the Reformed 
Presbyterians or ‘Cameronians,’ the oldest noncon- 
formists in Scotland, who had stood apart from the 
Revolution Settlement of 1688—joined in the negotia- 
tions to the great satisfaction of the other Churches 
concerned. 

It was about 1866 that the sky became overcast. 
It is not easy to state how this came about. Not 
one thing alone did it. The situation became com- 
plicated in various ways. In the first place, the 
United Presbyterians, not unnaturally or unjustly, 
began to press for a decision as to whether there 
was or was not anything to prevent union, 
especially as regards the matter of the views of the 
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Churches on Establishment. Then some people—some 
of them good people, others perhaps more political 
than anything else—raised the question of ‘a wider 
union’ and the proposal was made that the scheme 
in hand should be set aside and a larger plan initiated 
which should embrace the Established Church. 
Political feeling awoke—it was intensified by discus- 
sions arising at the same time over Education Bills— 
and strong Church-and-State men became apprehensive 
at seeing the nonconformity of the country becoming 
so consolidated. All these things, however, were 
small in comparison with the spirit which began to 
manifest itself within the Free Church herself. 

From the beginning, there had been those—such as 
the Glasgow professor, Dr. Gibson, whose name has 
been already mentioned in connection with the Glas- 
gow Students’ case and the Australian Union—who 
held the surrender of the positive insistence on ‘the 
principle of establishment’ to be unfaithfulness to 
the Church and to Scripture; this ground—even if 
we think it demonstrably wrong—was honest and 
worthy. But round this, there gathered a great deal 
that was not worthy. The truth of the matter is 
that the proposed union, while it did not sacrifice any 
principle of the Church of the Disruption, did sacrifice 
something of its position, and this, in turn, sacrificed 
something of what one must call Disruption pride. 
It has to be frankly admitted that, in the twenty 
years that had elapsed since the great act of 1843, 
there had grown up, in sections of the Free Church, 
a kind of worship of the Disruption. Let it, in justice, 
be remembered what a really wonderful thing it was 
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to live through the Disruption conflict—to have 
personally shared its splendid sacrifices and then its 
amazing success. It is not inexplicable that even 
good men should have come to look on it as a kind 
of final achievement and viewed jealously anything 
which seemed to be moving on from it, forgetting 
that even the saints must go ‘from strength to 
strength.’ The greatest men in the Church were 
alive to this danger and surmounted it, but it existed 
strongly —though perhaps half-unconsciously —in 
many good men, among whom were some of those 
who gave the Free Church her reputation (and it 
was one of the symptoms of the evil that the Church 
was a trifle too conscious of this reputation) for 
great spirituality and godliness. And if this was the 
case with good men, how much more was it so with 
those in the Free Church who were not deeply religious 
and who represented ‘the natural man’ within the 
Church? If ever there was a Church movement 
whose roots and aims were spiritual, it was the Dis- 
ruption; and yet, of course, there was that in its 
battle and victory which could appeal to the natural 
man, and the movement carried along with it—as 
even spiritual movements do when they are full in 
flood—many who strongly and, in a way, quite 
sincerely stood by the evangelical cause though its 
motives were not the motives of their own hearts 
and lives. And thus, when the actual excitement 
and enthusiasm died down, there remained not the 
spirit of the Disruption but only the tradition of it. 
There grew up in a part of the Free Church a kind of 
evangelical moderatism whose whole spiritual credit 
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lay in the conservation of the past. With this was 
mixed another element. There remained in the Free 
Church—which had been a strongly dominant party 
in an overwhelmingly dominant Establishment and 
which came out still claiming to be the Church of 
Scotland—traces of that partly social, partly political, 
partly ecclesiastical ‘national-churchism’ which looks 
with a patronising superiority upon dissenters—a 
feeling which exists in many really Christian men 
but which is as absolutely unchristian as almost any 
sentiment can be with which one servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ regards another. I’ have said all 
this because it is true and because it was all part of 
the situation. But it must not be exaggerated. It 
must be quite understood that the great part of the 
Free Church was free from this evangelical moderatism 
and ecclesiastical pride. In particular, as we shall 
soon see from his utterances, Dr. Rainy was entirely 
superior to it. But it existed to a degree sufficient 
to wreck the Union. By this I do not mean that all 
who opposed the Union did so with these motives. 
That were a most unfair thing to say. But the anti- 
union spirit fed and fattened upon these influences, 
and they—far more than any force of reasoning 
about Free Church principles—ultimately thwarted 
union. 

In the Assembly of 1866—for we must return to 
the narrative—opposition was impending rather than 
explicit. Dr. Buchanan’s motion to advance the 
matter by transmitting the report to Presbyteries was 
carried by 439 to 7. It was supported by Dr. Begg, 
but in a most curious speech which, as Dr. Candlish 
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said, ‘exaggerated every point of difference that 
existed between us and our friends with whom 
we are negotiating.’ But there was little show of 
party division, and Mr. Spurgeon, who visited that 
Assembly, spoke of the Free Church as ‘so happily 
united that you have no right hand and no left in 
this House.’ It was the last Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland of which such a remark could 
be made. 

-. The situation in 1867 is indicated by Dr. Rainy 
in the following extract from a letter to George 
Brown early in that year :— 


‘ As regards the Union question, we have, I may say, com- 
pletely ended in Committee all that can be done on the first 
head of the programme (civil magistrate) ; we have also pretty 
well done what we can to the second head (other doctrinal 
mattters) and had full conference regarding the Atonement. 
This being so, the United Presbyterians especially press us to 
Say distinctly whether the ascertained difference on the first 
head is a sufficient bar to union or whether it js not. They 
Say it is no use going further unless that is settled and threaten 
not to resume negotiations unless this question is distinctly 
answered. They are made the more teethy about this by 
Begg’s overture to our Presbytery, and others elsewhere, to 
the effect that the Assembly should exhaust the whole eleven 
heads of the programme before deciding anything about any 
one of them. This is part of Begg’s policy of obstruction. It 
makes the U.P.’s more sensitive because the opponents in their 
own body are disposed to say that it is all in vain you go as far 
as you can in formulating agreements with the F ree Church ; 
they will never concede to you any room for voluntaryism, but 
will only make use of each concession to screw you up to some 
new one. For my part I believe the Assembly is fairly called 
on to answer the question which the United Presbyterians have 
put and which the Reformed Presbyterians are greatly inclined 
to put to us. I suspect also that the proceedings in the U.P. 
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and R.P. Synods, which meet before our Assembly, will compel 
us to answer. We refused to be shut up to answer questions 
in Committee because we are clear that any division on the 
subject should not be forced on in Committee, but should take 
place in open debate before the world. The United Presby- 
terians were not pleased at our declining to speak out in Com- 
mittee and told us plainly that the effect might be to increase 
their difficulties in carrying the question clearly through 
their Synod. For my part all these theoretical matters are 
settled points with me—that is, I see no bar to union in 
them.’ 


In the joint-committee, the Free Church leaders 
gained their end of avoiding a division there as to 
whether the ascertained difference about establishment 
and endowment was a bar to union, but they practi- 
cally pledged themselves to face the question at the 
Assembly, and it was clear that there might be 
opposition. The following sentences from a letter of 
Dr. Cairns indicate this :-— 


‘Dr. Buchanan made a noble statement, conceding all that 
was required and declaring that it would be morally discredit- 
able in their Assembly, if they had found any bar, not to say so. 
I expressed for myself the conviction that such statements 
were enough, and that as no one had yet said there was a bar, 
silence gave consent. Drs. Begg and Gibson now came forward, 
not'to say they had discovered a bar to union, but that they 
would hold themselves free in the Assembly to take the course 
they deemed right.’ * 


This then was the situation when the Assembly of 
1867 met—a clear question to answer with ‘ yea’ 
or ‘nay’ and a yet unmasked amount of opposition 

1 Life of John Cairns, D.D., LLD., by A. R. MacEwen, D.D., 527. This 


admirable biography contains an excellent account of the Union history 
from the United Presbyterian side. 
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to apprehend. It was at this critical juncture that 
Dr. Rainy stepped into the very front place in the 
Church. 

On the morning of the day—3oth May 1867— 
fixed for the Union debate, on entering the densely 
crowded hall, he was dismayed to receive a message 
from Dr. Candlish, who was unwell, asking him to 
take his place in moving the Assembly’s judgment. 
Thus came it about that, ‘on,’ as he said in a sub- 
sequent Assembly, ‘twenty minutes’ notice,’ Dr. 
Rainy found himself moving the critical deliverance 
that there was no ‘bar to union’ so far as the first 
head of the programme—that is so far as the question 
of establishment and endowment—was concerned. 
It was one of the greatest speeches of his life. Into its 
detail of argument, demonstrating that. establish- 
ment and endowment are not more than an applica- 
tion of the Church’s general principle as to the religious 
duty of the State and one to be considered according 
to circumstances, I cannot enter, and I content myself 
with quoting two passages which exhibit the spirit of 
the speaker. Here is a plea which only a historian 
and a catholic could utter, for something more than 
merely inward and spiritual unity :— 


“ Yes, sir, we greet one another cordially as brethren and we 
meet in committees and on platforms and in various other ways. 
Some of us have become members of the Evangelical Alliance, 
and we have various ways of expressing the unity that remains 
to us across the divided lines of our Churches. Ah, but there 
was a time, gone by long, long ago, when all those who in any 
place confessed a common Lord exercised their unity around 
the same communion table, and in the courts which Christ had 
set up, and not in such committees and alliances as we have 
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been compelled to plan because we had fallen from the others. 
There was a time when it entered into no Christian mind that, 
in any place, those who confessed our common Lord were to 
sit down contented with a unity that was not expressed and 
could not be in Christ’s ordinances and Christ’s institutions. 
There was a time when, if anything fell out to break it, men were 
grieved and humbled and Apostles wrote moving letters to the 
Churches concerned; and after the Apostles were gone, the 
Church of Rome sent her letter to the Church of Corinth to 
entreat them to be visibly one in the institutions and ordinances 
which Christ gave them to express and to exercise their unity. 
There was such a time, and if since post-apostolic times the 
Church has gained something—and I think it has gained 
much—yet surely it has lost something too. There was some- 
thing they had in the early Church, when they met around the 
same communion table and in the same institutions just as 
naturally as they went to one martyr-death together—there 
was something then which we have not now. Therefore we 
are bound to aim at it—we are bound to seek it as we can.’ 


In his concluding appeal, Dr. Rainy referred to the 
feeling I have described which clung to the sentiment 
of the Disruption days. ‘This,’ he said, ‘is an argu- 
ment from sentiment, but’ he added, ‘in so far as 
sentiment separates itself from duty, it must be from 
duty that we take the principles we ought to follow.’ 
Then, as he closed, he revealed, as he rarely did, the 
religious passion that glowed beneath his reserved 
pature 


‘ While I think my own natural tendencies are so conservative 
that I would always gladly cling to the past if I could, I confess 
I am pressed upon by the present, and still more, I think I hear 
the future crying to us with a voice we cannot mistake. It is 
the future that is the great question—the future that lies 
between us and the coming of Christ. The past !—it is gone, 
gone with its high memories and grand associations and worthy 
deeds and its worthies at whose feet we sat to learn. But the 
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future is before us and it is gathering for our children. What 
are we to do for the future ? What position are we to take for 
the future? And if any one says, Do you suppose you can 
gauge the future, create the future ? I answer, No; I am not 
so vain as to think that ; but only let us take care that we take 
up the position our Lord is calling us to take up in awaiting the 
future. I know it is not the decisive argument, but I confess it 
would wring my heart to think that after all that has come and 
gone between this Church and the United Presbyterian Church, 
we are to fall back from an approximation and go forth to work 
apart, and fulfil what seems to be the inevitable destiny of 
Churches so situated—to make and find out differences (because 
differences do not exist), to find them out, to manufacture 
them and to fight for them. Is it in this position we must wait 
the future that lies between us and the coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ? ’ 


Dr. Begg moved an amendment in ‘the longest 
speech,’ his biographer supposes, ‘ that he ever made.’ 
It proposed that, owing to ‘ the immature state of the 
question ’ and considering the fact ‘ while only one- 
third of the members of this Church are entitled to be 
present in the Assembly,’ the people of the Church at 
large have never been consulted in regard to this 
matter at all,’ the Assembly reserve judgment till 
the Union Committee report on all the heads of the 
programme. Dr. Begg, in his speech, declared himself 
‘a friend of union’; yet he must have known, as every 
other man in the Assembly knew, that this dilatory 
amendment, refusing to meet the plain question which 
the United Presbyterians were pressing, meant practi- 


1 This refers to the fact that an Assembly is composed of representatives 
of the Presbyteries to the extent—ministers and elders in equal numbers— 
of one-third of their number. Dr. Begg’s biographer admits that this 
clause in Dr. Begg’s motion ‘amounted to a declaration of the inability of 
any Assembly to do anything’ (Memozrs of James Begg, D.D., ii. 501). 
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cally ending the thing. He emphatically maintained 
that establishment and endowment were principles 
of Scripture and of the Confession of Faith, as well as 
of the Protest of 1843. He was not going to have 
that Assembly Hall made ‘ the grave and mausoleum 
of an unanswered and unanswerable protest.’ And 
though ‘ anxious for union,’ he would resist ‘in every 
competent form deviation from the testimony which 
the Free Church had maintained.’ A great debate 
followed. As it proceeded, it became obvious that 
Dr. Begg’s motion was winning little support, and a 
second amendment, couched in. more careful and 
conciliatory terms, but containing the same instruction 
to the committee to go on with all the programme 
and avoiding any answer to the question whether 
under the first head was any ‘bar,’ was moved by 
Dr. Nixon—a respected minister of a non-progres- 
sive type of mind and with remarkable, though 
also almost interminable, oratorical powers. The de- 
bate waged on all day and was adjourned to next 
morning. 
In the afternoon of the second day, Dr. Rainy rose 
to reply. He began quietly, and indeed laboured for 
a while. Then he suddenly roused. If the anti- 
unionists had honestly said that here is a bar to 
union, he could have at least respected that; but 
this evasion, coupled with professions of good- 
will to the cause of union, stirred his indignation. 
He told the House plainly ‘that if you adopt Dr. 
Begg’s motion the negotiations go off.’ He poured 
scorn on the argument that establishment and endow- 
ment are in the Confession because of the texts 
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appended to it, which Dr. Begg had incautiously main- 
tained." He impeached the idea of the impotence of 
the Assembly as ‘flat and sheer and simple congregation- 
alism and nothing else.’ Dr. Begg sat under it as long 
as he could but at length rose to defend himself, 
and the now excited House saw the lithe, fair 
man on the one side and the stalwart, grey on— 
the other, facing each other and challenging each 
other across the Clerks’ table. It is right to say that 
no word was said by either which was improper in form 
or even unchristian in spirit. It was simply the 
direct personal encounter of two powerful leaders 
who had come to a dividing point as to the whole idea 
of the duty and the destiny of the Free Church of 
Scotland. When Dr. Rainy sat down, the ovation he 
received was tremendous. ‘The cheers,’ says the 
Scotsman report, ‘ with which the concluding passage 
of Dr. Rainy’s speech was accompanied and followed 
were continued for several minutes and were again 
and again renewed, many of the audience, particularly 
in the students’ and public galleries, hurrahing and 
waving their hats.’ The division followed. Dr. 
Nixon’s motion defeated Dr. Begg’s by go votes to 61 : 
and then the former—now supported by Dr. Bege— 
was put against Dr. Rainy’s, which was carried by the 
large majority of 346 to 120. Amid the applause 
with which the result was greeted, Dr. Begg advanced 


* The text, appended to chap. xxiii. of the Confession, ‘ Kings shall be thy 
nursing fathers and queens thy nursing mothers,’ was the favourite example 
of this. It was pointed out that the same verse (Isaiah xlix. 23) goes on to 
say that ‘they shall bow down to thee with their faces towards the earth 
and lick up the dust of thy feet,’ which might justify the papal temporal 
Supremacy as much as the former clause justifies endowments. 
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to the table. He handed in a ‘ protest’ against the 
decision, and thereafter he, followed by two or three 
others, intimated resignation of membership of the 
committee negotiating union. Wherein a ‘protest’ (in 
a supreme court) means anything more than a dissent, 
I have never found any one learned enough to tell me ; 
but it was a new thing in the Free Church Assembly 
and therefore seemed more. Later in the story, 
people began to understand that already Dr. Begg was 
keeping his feet clear in view of the possibility of an 
appeal to the civil courts. 

Thus ended a debate fateful not merely for the 
Union cause, but for the future history of the Free 
Church of Scotland. In later life, Principal Rainy 
used to say—say it sadly and almost self-reproachfully 
as if wondering if he had any part of the blame for it— 
that from that day Dr. Begg stood largely apart from 
those who were called the leaders (though they never 
gave themselves that title) in the Assembly, and became 
himself the leader of a distinct ‘opposition’ party 
in the Church. This immediately appeared in the 
Union movement. Hitherto, anti-unionism had been 
but a tendency : now it was an organisation. Dr. Begg 
was a born manager. He had his agents and his party 
whips. He started and edited a periodical which 
contained articles of quite incredible bitterness. He 
secured a well-filled war chest, the subscribers to which 
were certainly not all Free Churchmen. Meetings 
were organised all over the country. Congregations 
were invaded, without any knowledge on the part of 
the minister or session, with petitions against Union. 
In particular, the Highlands were set on fire. With 
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the eye of a strategist, Dr. Begg saw his most hopeful 
field was where the United Presbyterian was homo 
ignotus et novus,’ easily credited with dangerous 
doctrines. From this time, ‘setting the heather on. 
fire ’ was a regular weapon of Dr. Begg’s party warfare. 
The sad effects of this remain to this day and must 
be referred to in more detail in a later chapter on the 
Highlands.’ 

Among the anti-unionists were, however, other men 
‘to be reckoned with and one of the best known of these, 
Dr. Horatius Bonar, the writer of some of our most 
familiar hymns, prepared a Statement, Explanatory 
and Defensive, in support of their position. Dr. 
Rainy was most strongly urged to answer this pamphlet. 
Among those who urged him was Dr. Duff, the 
illustrious Indian missionary, who wrote :— 

‘ The truth written in love is surely an intelligible Bible idea, 
and that is what is pre-eminently wanted. And it is because 
I am persuaded that, under God, you would produce such a 


reply, that you will excuse me for expressing the hope that you 
will render this great service to a bleeding cause.’ 


Dr. Rainy was most reluctant to do this. His old 
longing for the calm of an academic rather than the 
clamour of a controversial life appealed to him again 
and he felt himself at the parting of the ways. 
One of his colleagues in the New College, Professor 
Bannerman, warned him. ‘ Think well over it,’ he said, 
“because you will find if you write that pamphlet 
you are embarked—and you will not be able to with- 


1 I believe Stornoway and Tain were the only United Presbyterian 
Congregations in Ross-shire, and there were none in Sutherland—the two 
counties where the anti-union feeling was strongest. 

* Vide chap. xv., infra. 
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draw from it—you are embarked in a line of occu- 
pation and discussion and Church activity which 
will seriously interfere with your doing anything else.’ 
It was a true warning, and no one felt its truth more 
than the man to whom it was spoken. Yet after all 
is not the duty of the day the noblest form of destiny ? 
Dr. Rainy could hardly avoid the call and he sat 
down and wrote a pamphlet under the title of The 
Present Position of the Union Question in the Free 
Church. It is admirable controversial writing, except 
that, like nearly every utterance of the older days, 
it is too prolix. Again, I content myself with an 
extract that shows the spirit of the writer. The 
following passage is a fine revelation of a man destined 
to lead the Church in the days to be :— 


‘A set of expressions is found pervading the Statement 
which are very significant. ‘‘ We are not innovators ’’—“ we 
are simply desirous of remaining as we have done since 1843 ”’ 
—‘‘we revere the ancient landmarks and would preserve 
them ’’—“‘ it is enough that we do not yet see our way to move 
or change ’’—“‘ let us alone, we say.” In so far as this means 
that their convictions should be respected, it is answered 
already. But it has another meaning, not without its pathos. 
Who does not understand it, who has not felt it? Do our 
brethren think that they are the only men who would fain be 
let alone? As if we also did not know what it is to cling to the 
precise tradition of our Church, to the established habits of its 
action and utterance, to the unbroken series of its acts and its 
decisions, to the well-compacted mechanism of its schemes ? 
We, as well as they, if it might be, could willingly enough 
continue to stand quiet and satisfied just where those contend- 
ings landed us which were illustrated and crowned—I that had 
no part in it may speak of it—by the glorious sacrifices of the 
Disruption. We as well as they have shrunk from the anxiety 
of Union questions. We too have desired to be let alone ; 
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so in like manner, I have no doubt, have brethren of the other 
Churches. But this is just what cannot be. We cannot be 
let alone. Questions rise for us whether we will or no. It will 
not do to put them by and say, “‘ We will keep our place, as we 
have been accustomed, and will make no change.” For as 
things change around us, immobility may become at once the 
most insidious and the most pernicious form of inconsistency. 
The questions that arise must be dealt with. If they bring 
trials, they bring benefits far more weighty. They force the 
Church from the mere traditionary impression of her principles 
and practice to sink afresh into the meaning of both and to 
apply that meaning under new conditions and amid new 
perplexities. She is compelled to submit afresh to the cross- 
questioning of the ever-changing, ever-moving, Providence of 
God. She is obliged to let drop the mere habits of her history, 
which suffice no longer, and to take up her responsibilities as 
standing on the ground and dealing with the work and the 
destiny of the Catholic Church of God. Just by questions that 
come when we would fain “ be let alone,’ God teaches us how 
great and arduous a thing it is to be that Church and to follow 
out her calling and her work. For with those questions come 
perplexities, discussions, anxieties, possibilities and appre-. 
hensions of division—things that are difficult to deal with well. 
But yet these are among the things that help to make our 
Church work become a work of faith and force us back on the 
sources of our strength. There is nothing in these things that 
should either quench brotherly confidence or should greatly 
discourage and alarm us. They always must come when 
Churches are obliged to recur to fundamental principles, when 
they have to take up afresh the work of translating these into 
fitting forms of action. And just because that is arduous work, 
the blessing, which is never nearer than when we feel our weak- 
ness and our danger, often descends in the midst of it to make 
pastoral work real and fruitful. It is seldom welcome to us, 
but often profitable, that we CANNOT BE LET ALONE.’ 


I know no passage in all Dr. Rainy’s utterances which 
more truly expresses the fundamental] principles of 
his ecclesiastical career. To call him an ecclesiastic 
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is an inadequate term. He was a believing Church- 
man : a Churchman—that is to say, one who honoured 
and valued and gave his life’s service to Christ’s visible 
society of Christians; and a believing Churchman— 
that is, one who in this, was dominated and guided 
by a real faith in God’s living providence and living 
presence in the Church. As he put it elsewhere in 
the same pamphlet in words to be writ in gold :— 

‘ The Church of Christ has no liberty to become the slave even 
of its own history. History is great, but Christ is greater. He 
is a present Lord with a present will; and the Church abides in 
Him? 

This pamphlet greatly enhanced Dr. Rainy’s reputa- 
tion and confirmed the now general conviction that 
in him a new power had arisen to shape the destiny of 
the Scottish Church. Its spirit evoked praise not 
less than its reasoning; one of his correspondents, 
Dr. Goold, the leading minister in the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church and a scholarly and high-toned 
man, wrote to its author—‘I cannot detect an ex- 
pression in the whole document which, dying, you 
could wish to blot. But Dr. Rainy soon found 
how true was his colleague Professor Bannerman’s 
warning about being ‘embarked’ and. ‘not being 
able to withdraw.’ Upon his shoulders fell largely 
the burden of addressing meetings in various parts 
of the country to counteract Dr. Begg’s anti-union 
campaign; and, in addition, Dr. Candlish had 
written to him (in December of 1867), begging to be 
excused from public action and even private con- 
sultation as both his ‘health and temper’ required 
his friends should ‘leave him alone for a while.’ The 

VOL. I. M 
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really staying thing at this trying time was the mag- 
nanimous spirit shown by the United Presbyterians, 
and, in particular, the noble brotherliness of Dr. 
Cairns, who went with Dr. Rainy to many a meeting 
and did all that man could to ease the situation. 
After the meeting of the United Presbyterian supreme 
court subsequent to the declaration of hostility in 
the Free Church, Dr. Rainy wrote to Dr. Cairns :— 


‘Will you allow me to express my grateful sense oi your 
handling of the Union question and of the Synod’s good feeling 
and elevation of tone in dealing with it? I wish we may 
emulate it. I cannot at all events resist the feeling that our 
way is being smoothed for us and help given according to our 
need. With renewed thanks—especially for your own example 
of how to speak to the nobler man within the man... .’ 


Upon Dr. Rainy’s shoulders was laid, too, at this 
time another task. A magazine called The Presby- 
tertan was launched in the interests of the Church 
and he undertook its editorship—a task entailing 
much correspondence. 

For the next two or three years, the controversy 
was waged throughout the country, the Assembly 
pursuing, meanwhile, a waiting policy. A pacific 
motion was passed in 1868, and in 1869 nothing 
more was done than to leave the report on the table 
for the consideration of the Church. Dr. Buchanan 
acknowledged ‘we must not rush the Union.’ Dr. 
Rainy’s concern for the religious welfare of the Church 
at this stage is indicated in the following letter to 
Dr. Buchanan of date 6th May 1869 :— 


“It has been a good deal on my mind of late that if we are 
to have a sort of pause in this Union negotiation, and call on 
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men to think it over seriously, it will not be advantageous to 
leave them nothing to do but to think. It will be too much 
like the house swept and garnished. Besides, the kind of 
influence which is likely to sway men’s minds to Christian and 
brotherly views comes commonly in connection with Christian 
activity. I hope there will be prayerfulness and seeking of 

guidance from above. But is it not a question whether it 
would not be in the line of our duty to get the Assembly to give 
a special impulse to home or foreign work or both, and take 
exceptional steps this year for really and seriously calling on the 
people to give themselves to the Lord’s work—in money, men, 
prayers—and to come out from the world and seek renewing 
grace? No particular line has occurred to me except perhaps 
deputations of an exceptional kind to preach, hold meetings, 
etc., in the interest of our Christian usefulness in such forms 
and aspects of it as might be selected. Duff would be grateful 
for this, Iam sure; indeed a talk with him partly put it in my 
head. Moreover this is a sort of work which would not suit 
mere wranglers, and it would let the latter fall into their place, 
while good men of all views would be the better of it.’ 


This suggestion was acted upon by the Assembly 
of 1869, but it led to little diminution of the inter- 
necine war in the Church. The anti-unionists began 
openly to speak of a ‘ new disruption.’ 

In these circumstances, it was natural that a third 
party should arise, composed of men who disowned 
Dr. Begg and all his ways and who yet were not ready 
to go on with union at the cost of a new division. 
Their position was strengthened by the fact that at 
the beginning of the negotiations, when all the prospect 
was fair, things had been said by Dr. Buchanan and 
others—‘ not by me,’ remarks Dr. Rainy in one letter 
—about the unanimity with which the union must 
be accomplished. Dr. Rainy’s correspondence shows 
that many men pressed this view upon him, and 
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urged the suspension, at least for a time, of further 
proceedings towards union. A year earlier—in May 
1868—Dr. Rainy had written to Dr. Buchanan that 
he felt ‘the movement may at some future stage 
have to be delayed.’ But to yield now was made 
extremely difficult in view of the Begg agitation. 
It would certainly be represented as an acknowledg- 
ment of at least some truth in Dr. Begg’s contention 
as to the principles of the Church. And so Dr. Rainy 
wrote to Dr. Buchanan that he had difficulty seeing 
‘how the pulling up is to be accomplished consistently 
with public interests.’ One thing was clear. If the 
‘how’ and ‘when’ of union were to be left over, 
the Church must at least clearly decide the question 
of principle—the question whether the establish- 
ment theory is or is not to be a ground of separation. 
The upshot was that in the Assembly of 1870 a motion 
was proposed sending down the complete Union report 
to Presbyteries and instructing them specially to 
consider and answer this question :— 


‘Whether, apart from other considerations bearing upon the 
present movement there is any objection in principle to the 
formation of an incorporating union among the negotiating 
Churches, on the footing or basis of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith as at present accepted by the said Churches ? ’ 


The motion was carried by 379 to 144. On this 
occasion Dr. Begg’s party made a solemn protest— 
tabled by Professor Gibson—before the debate even 
began. 

During the course of the ensuing year, the anti- 
union agitation reached its climax of fierceness. Meet- 
ings were held in every centre. Every presbytery 
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was rent with dissension. Congregations were 
disturbed, and, especially in the Highlands, irre- 
parable mischief done. Of course the Union party 
had to reply to all this agitation. Dr. Rainy and Dr. 
Cairns again often appeared together, and the former 
again wrote on the question in the form of an open 
letter to the latter published as a preface to a speech 
delivered in the Presbytery of Edinburgh when it 
discussed the question sent down to Presbyteries. 
The following letter from Dr. Rainy to Dr. Buchanan 
on this discussion gives a single glimpse into the keen 
party atmosphere of the time :— 


‘We did our best. We picketed every doubtful man. 
Davidson! (among the Professors) voted right. Kelman Z 
(who is very honest but has long acted on a declared 
aversion to press too hard on Disruption ministers in the 
minority) and others did not vote. That was as good as we 
expected. The only mistake so far as I know was the High 
Church elder. Arnot * bungled the business and sent up a 
man to vote wrong on peace principles. Every man of 
the minority that spoke read his speech except Begg. On 
our side no one read. Begg’s speech was advantageously 
delivered. We yielded him the reply in order to close the 
debate. He made the most of it—a most dishonest speech it 
was, and in the end took a tone almost unparalleled in a Church 
court, and admirably fitted to bring down shaky elders. But 
they stood fire very well and voted quite straight—all we 
had counted on. Duff eased his mind to me to-day about 
Begg’s tone. He said he would not say what he thought of it, 
but ultimately classed it with the speeches of a certain assem- 
blage in Paradise Lost! You literally never heard Candlish 
do better than last night. He was all himself. There was 





1 A. B. Davidson, the pre-eminent Old Testament scholar. 
2 The minister quoted on p. 159, supra. 
3 Dr. Rainy’s successor as minister of the High Church. 
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the usual difficulty—or not quite the usual—to get him up. 
At all events he required a little judicious ‘“ bottle-holding.” 
He was tired of course—beginning to speak at twelve—and had 
caught cold. But, once up, all obstacles gave way—there was 
nothing but competency and power. Not the least hammering 
or reiteration. Luminous fulness on each point up to the 
measure that was really necessary and then going on to the 
next with an ease and vigour that were delightful. It quite 
cheered all who love him to hear him. He has not suffered 
from it. God grant it may be an omen for many happy and 
useful days.’ 


From Dr. Rainy’s own speech the following extract 
must suffice, emphasising what was now his main 
aim—that, whether or not union was to be immediately 
proceeded with, it must be made clear that the anti- 
union view of the Church’s principles was not being 
conceded to the entanglement of true principle :— 


‘Moderator, though this is a question of union, it is not a 
question of union only. It is a question of the principles of our 
own Church and how they are to be understood and applied. 
Supposing union should be defeated to-morrow, we cannot go 
back to 1863. The main necessity, I believe, is for us to answer 
the question how we, as a Church, may best do justice to and 
preserve the great principle of national obligation ; and in 
regard to that I do feel that no more grievous blow could be 
inflicted and no greater wrong done to that great principle 
than by declaring that no Church really and duly holds it 
that does not make establishment and endowment a term 
of office.’ 


When the Assembly of 1871 drew near, two things 
were plain. One was that a conclusive majority of 
Presbyteries accepted in principle (apart from any 
question of expediency as to the time of it) the union. 
The other was, that to press on the union immediately 
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meant a new division. In these circumstances many 
who represented the middle party at its best ap- 
proached Dr. Rainy, urging that the majority should be 
satisfied with the assertion of their principles and should 
not press to accomplish union itself for the present. 
Their view was that, apart from extremists, many men 
attached to the minority felt that union must come, 
but they were now so committed by the exigencies of 
years of controversy against the present movement, 
that they could not accept it; but if it were ended, 
they could in a few years recommence the movement 
with their support. Dr. Rainy’s answer, written to 
Dr. Buchanan, and referring to a visit from Dr. Kelman, 
was :— 


‘I told him I was quite prepared to consider favourably any 
proposal for a course that would open a door for men like those 
he named, but that the first consideration with me was 
that the attitude of the Church should be consistent and 
defensible.’ 


But while ‘ prepared to consider’ any question as to the 
expediency of pressing union, Dr. Rainy was stiff as 
iron about any suggestion of weakening the declaration 
of principle. It was suggested that he should see a 
certain well-known minister who was siding with the 
anti-unionists, with a view to some agreement about 
the Assembly’s deliverance. Dr. Rainy wrote :— 


‘ There would be no use in my seeing I have done so 
formerly and made nothing of him. His ultimatum is just 
this—that the nation may possibly not have an Established 
Church, but is bound always, as a nation, to have a religion of 
a distinct confession and character and to say so distinctly and 
legislatively. The U.P.’s will never grant that. They will 
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grant what comes round to the same thing by another road. 
But —— will have them go by his road, and that is his ulti- 
matum. I have no doubt about this. I don’t feel disposed to 
make any concession to men like in the way of flinching 
from an Assembly deliverance.’ 





In another letter to Dr. Buchanan, Dr. Rainy gives 
an interesting view of the situation and its future :-— 


‘I retain my impression that the feeling and the passion have 
gone too deep on the Begg side to admit of union without 
disruption ; unless time is interposed. Of course Begg will do 
his best to prevent time exercising any softening influence. 
But he will find it difficult. If that were all, I should expect 
wonders from three or four years’ delay. At the same time we 
must not shut our eyes to other possibilities. Events will not 
wait for us. All the questions connected with worship, creeds, 
'etc., are more and more coming up. My desire for speedy 
union was very much that we might deal with them as one 
Church. In the course of four or five years these questions 
may get into the front, in one form or another, and produce 
new complications a great deal more difficult to manage than 
this precious civil magistrate who has been dandled into such 
ridiculous importance. While therefore I see nothing for it 
but delay—because the starting of a new denomination in 
Scotland is an evil I should deprecate most strongly—I should 
delay with a very serious apprehension of the consequences. 
It is a very great comfort amid all this that we are responsible 
only for what we have immediately to deal with and that the 
Lord will care for His own cause. I feel our present position 
as a great trial. The irrational conservatism of our anti- 
union friends puts us necessarily to the work of exposing its 
absurdity. And yet that has the effect of exhibiting us as 
occupied mainly with opposing anti-unionism, while,’ of course, 
the real danger of the age is that infidel liberalism with which 
our friends are conspiring effectively though unconsciously. 


These extracts are but the merest fragments of an 
unceasing correspondence at this time. In these 
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letters it is impossible not to perceive that Dr. Rainy 
had become the commanding mind in the Church. 

The motion proposed in the Assembly of 1871 was 
practically his drafting, though it was moved by Sir 
Henry Moncreiff, who was coming more and more to be 
a trusted councillor of the Church. It was a declara- 
tion of principle against the anti-unionists, but at the 
same time a hanging up of the actual prosecution of 
union. The Church declared its ‘great fundamental 
and characteristic principles’ to be these :— 


“(z) The sole and supreme authority of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and His exclusive right to rule in and over His Church, 
and the consequent obligation of His Church to be regulated in 
all her proceedings by His Word alone. For which end she 
claims in all spiritual matters complete independence and 
immunity from all exercise and control from without. 

(2) The prerogative of the same Lord Jesus Christ, as Head 
over all things to His Church, and supreme over nations and 
their rulers, who are consequently bound collectively and 
officially, as well as individually and personally, to own and 
honour His authority, to further the interests of His holy 
religion, and to accept the guidance of His Word as making 
known His mind and will.’ 


These being declared to be the ‘fundamental and 
characteristic principles ’ of the Free Church, establish- 
ment and endowment were again (as in the formula) 
relegated to being something, not prescribed but open 
for discussion, in a lower category than ‘ fundamental 
and characteristic principles.’ But asserting this, 
the Assembly at the same time agreed to postpone 
union. Noting the ‘ decided majority ’ in Presbyteries, 
and the ‘ large measure of agreement among the nego- . 
tiating Churches,’ and therefore holding the ‘ confident 
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expectation that the Lord will in His own good time, 
bring the contemplated Union to pass,’ still the 
Assembly out of ‘consideration to the difficulties of 
an important minority,’ reappointed the committee, 
instructing it to develop meanwhile methods of co- 
operation. The anti-union amendment was moved 
by Dr. Nixon and was a mere ending of negotiations 
(without of course any declaration of principles) and a 
call to peace. Sir Henry’s motion was carried by 
435 to 165. Dr. Begg handed in his customary protest, 
which was signed by over a hundred names. He was 
anxious to know what was done with these protests, 
and desired they should be engrossed in the record. 
But Sir Henry Moncreiff, who was senior principal 
clerk, declared they were ‘kept in retentis’ : perhaps 
only a Presbyterian can appreciate this euphemism 
for the grave. f 

It might well seem that now this desolating con- 
troversy which had gone on so long would subside. 
It was not so. It developed a new phase, and this 
last phase was its worst. The reader may already 
have wearied of an ignoble tale: yet, if he complains 
of the length of this story, he must remember that 
I am compressing into one chapter a controversy 
of ten years’ duration. What has still to be told 
will be narrated as briefly as is consistent with clear 
statement. 

The committee carried out its instructions to ‘ direct 
attention for the present to those measures which may 
seem best fitted to draw the negotiating Churches 
into closer and more friendly relations to one another 
and encourage and facilitate their cordial co-operation ; 
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by bringing up suggestions regarding combination 
in the training of students for the ministry, federation 
in home and foreign missionary work, and mutual 
eligibility—that is, that ministers in any one of the 
Churches should be eligible for call from a congrega- 
tion in the others. The third proposal was the one 
the committee pressed as taking natural precedence. 
It was so moderate a proposal that it was difficult 
to imagine that the anti-unionists would not at least 
consider it. Indeed it was their own proposal ; 
for one in their inner circle—Dr. Thomas Smith, 
(Dr. Begg’s biographer)—had himself proposed it 
in 1867 (in a pamphlet written in reply to Dr. 
Rainy’s pamphlet of that year), and did so ‘be- 
lieving that all the brethren with whom I act will 
substantially agree, while Dr. Begg’s own organ 
had criticised the idea merely as going ‘in our 
opinion rather too far.’ Now, however, Dr. Begg 
and his whole party denounced it out and out. 
They even made their customary protest against 
its discussion in the Assembly of 1872; and when 
the motion approving of mutual eligibility was carried 
and the matter sent down to Presbyteries, they again 
protested and again inaugurated a bitter campaign 
all over the Church. 

During the year following the Assembly of 1872, 
things marched rapidly to a crisis. The majority 
had come to a point where they could no further 
yield. They had yielded the pressing of union to 
an immediate result. But if they were to yield 
the contention that a United Presbyterian—though 
ready to sign the formula of the Free Church 
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—was not to be eligible for her ministry because he 
was a voluntary, that meant practically proscribing 
men already in the Free Church who no longer held 
establishment doctrine. There were many such, and 
Sir Henry Moncreiff repeatedly challenged Dr. Begg 
or any one else to frame a libel against them and con- 
vict them of departing from the standards. It meant 
declaring in practice what Dr. Begg and others 
were always declaring in speeches, but what, by the 
formula, the Assembly and the Presbyteries had 
repudiated—that establishment was a binding prin- 
ciple of the Church. The carrying out of union might 
as a matter of expediency be postponed, but this 
matter could not be conceded, for it involved the 
liberty of opinion in the Church. On the other hand, 
Dr. Begg and his party became intransigeant. They 
committed themselves to disruption if the scheme was 
carried out, and their leader took legal opinion with 
the view of appealing to the civil courts for the Church’s 
property. Dr. Rainy called them in one letter ‘ the 
desperadoes.’ 

As public reference has frequently been made to 
the legal opinions obtained by Dr. Begg at this time, 
it may be worth while to glance at them. He published 
the memorial and questions addressed to counsel and 
the replies in 1874. The memorial is a strange docu- 
ment, and it is difficult for a layman to see the value 
of an opinion based on it. For example, it quotes 
all the points of difference between the Churches, 
but not the remarkable statement of agreement. 
Still more strangely, it prints the Claim of Right 
and the Protest, putting in capitals the phrases in 
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them that recognise establishment, but it does not 
print the formula by which the Church determined 
her relation to these documents and in which, as I have 
already shown, she distinctly and deliberately bound 
her office-bearers only to general principles of spiritual 
liberty for the Church and religious obligation for the 
nation. Perhaps the sufficient proof that the observa- 
tions are just criticisms is that one of the counsel 
consulted and he perhaps the most eminent of them all 
—there were four and all gave opinions favourable to 
Dr. Begg’s views—reversed his judgment years later 
when a fuller memorial was placed before him.’ But 
more curious than this memorial was the form in 
which the crucial question about establishment was 
put to counsel. It was put thus: ‘Is the establish- 
ment principle—that is, the national recognition and 
encouragement of religion and the Church of Christ 
by the State as such—part of the constitution of the 
Free Church of Scotland?’ If this be what is meant 
by the establishment principle, of course it is in the 
standards of the Free Church. It is also in the articles 
of agreement with the United Presbyterians. The 
whole question of the controversy was whether a 
particular way of recognition and encouragement, 
namely by State endowment, was in their standards, 
and this question is evaded or at best ambiguously 
stated here.2 I am not called on to discuss the 


1 J. B. Balfour, afterwards Lord Kinross, Lord President of the Court of 
Session. Vide chap. xxv., 7fra. 

2 It is noticeable that one, but only one, of the four counsel from whom Dr. 
Begg obtained opinions, corrects this ambiguity and goes on in his opinion 
explicitly to say his ‘yes’ means that the Church is bound to, not merely the 
State ‘recognition and encouragement of religion and the Church,’ but 
the doctrine that the civil magistrate should maintain and support an 
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legal points further at present, but they are worth 
mentioning because they show how far from accurate 
is the impression that conclusive and explicit legal 
opinions had been given in Scotland against the 
position taken by the majority of the Church. _ 

To return again, however, to our narrative. The 
threat of legal complications tended further to separate 
the two parties, and during the winter of 1872-73 
things became bad indeed. Dr. Rainy’s view of the 
situation is indicated in a letter to George Brown who, 
by his time, had become minister of the Scots Church 
at Pau :— 


‘As regards Kirk affairs we are pretty well hardened here ; 
such peals are rung in our ears from time to time. Indignant 
virtue, if she does not move off in silent scorn, but persists in 
expostulation, is apt to be regarded as a scold at last. I am 
very sorry about —— and one or two more. But really they 
have got past reasoning with or sympathising with. One 
shrugs one’s shoulders and lets the rain pour. Altogether it 
is a curious revelation of the immense variety, and, in propor- 
tion to its numbers, vitality, which our Church comprehends. 
As the New York man boasted that Five Points could lick 
Seven Dials all to sticks for wickedness, so we may plausibly 
maintain that we have enough of stiff-necked perversity in our 
borders to shipwreck a dozen ordinary Churches. Well, we 
must give a little now and then. But remembering Whose 
the Church is and how we depend on the Holy Spirit for 
all true Church power, we may well be humbled on the one 
hand when we find ourselves in this kind of deadlock. I see 





establishment. That counsel was Mr. E. S. Gordon (afterwards Lord 
Advocate) who, it can surely be no offence to say, stood for the extreme 
Established Church interest in this question. Mr. Millar (afterwards Lord 
Craighill) carefully repeats Dr. Begg’s vague definition and commits him- 
self to it only. The other two counsel, Mr. Clark (afterwards Lord 
Rutherfurd Clark) and Mr. J. B. Balfour answer ‘this question’ in the 
affirmative.—Vide Memorial and Opinions published in 1874, with an 
introduction by Dr. Begg. 
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in it very clearly the fruit of evil in the past for which we 
deserve chastisement, and the token of evil in the present 
which it is well we should be forced to feel. On the other 
hand, it is a great encouragement to think we have a merciful 
Lord, Who does and will overrule all this in ways we do not 
yet see. Not, however, if we may venture any conjecture, 
for the upholding of establishments.’ 

As the Assembly approached, disruption seemed 
inevitable. Dr. Buchanan almost broke down under 
the strain and wished to be allowed to retire; Dr. 
Candlish was in very feeble health; on Dr. Rainy 
the heaviest strain lay. Attempts were made to 
bring about negotiations between the parties. Dr. 
Thomas Smith and the Rev. John M‘Ewan—one of 
the staunchest and most straightforward of the anti- 
unionists—sought this, representing the Beggite side, 
and it was urged on the other side by Dr. Thomas 
M‘Lauchlan, the convener of the Assembly’s Highland 
Committee—a noble-hearted Highlander (as well as 
one of the finest Celtic scholars of his time), who was 
heart-broken at the wreckage made by the anti-union 
agitation in the North. The difficulty was to deal 
in negotiations directly with Dr. Begg. He had 
previously declined to attend any meetings for 
conference, but at last he was persuaded. A con- 
ference took place on 15th May 1873, within a 
week of the General Assembly’s meeting. Nothing 
came of it. An eminent layman of the Church, Mr. 
David Maclagan (a brother of the late Archbishop of 
York and a man of great justness and integrity of 
mind) wrote of it in his journal :— 


“Dr. Begg had quite evidently attended to prevent his 
followers going further towards compromise and conciliation. 
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Dr. Bonar and M‘Ewan seemed decidedly anxious to come to 
terms, but none were arrived at. It is more than possible, 
however, that Bonar and one or two more may be separated 
from Begg, whose policy in this connection is not pleasant to 
think on.’ * 


The Assembly was now all but reached. Dr. Begg 
engaged a hall to which the anti-unionists would 
withdraw ; their Moderator was fixed on: all the 
legal precautions were arranged. The enemies of the 
Free Church did not conceal their joy. 

In these circumstances, the other side was driven 
to consider eventualities. Laymen, headed by the 
Earl of Dalhousie, pledged themselves to raise, when 
necessary, a sum of {10,000 if the Church was assailed 
in the civil courts. Meanwhile legal opinion was 
taken. This was taken, it should be observed, not 
on the question whether the Assembly should go on 
with Union or even with Mutual Eligibility, but in view 
of defence if disruption took place. The consultation 
was held in the chambers of Mr. John Clerk Brodie, 
W.S., on 20th May. Mr. Mounsey, of Mr. Brodie’s firm, 
has supplied the following minute of the sederunt :— 


‘20th May 1873.—Consultation with Solicitor-General 
(Rutherfurd Clark), Mr. Balfour and Mr. Taylor Innes.— 
Present: Sir Henry Moncreiff, Dr. Rainy, Lord Dalhousie, 
Mr. Cleghorn,” Mr. Brown Douglas,® Mr. Maclagan, Mr. 
Balfour, W.S., Dr. Anderson Kirkwood.’ 


But unfortunately no written record of the conver- 
sation exists and no opinions of counsel were written 


1 David Maclagan, F.R.S.E., by N. L. Walker, 106. 


2 Sheriff of Argyll (son-in- aay of Lord Cockburn), legal adviser of the 
Free Church. 


* Formerly Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
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either then or later. Mr. Mounsey says there is ‘no 
trace of any memorial nor of any written opinion— 
not in opinion book or charged for by counsel’s clerk.’ 
There is no account of the meeting in any of Dr. Rainy’s 
letters. I regret to be thus unable to add anything 
to the note of it in Mr. Maclagan’s journal which has 
been already published in his memoir, but which may 
be transcribed here and is trustworthy contemporary 
evidence :— 


“Tuesday, May 2oth, 1873. . . . In the afternoon, 
attended a consultation with the Solicitor-General (Rutherfurd 
Clark) and John B. Balfour as to position of Church affairs. 
The Solicitor has no doubt that the doctrine of establishment 
was part of our constitution. It appeared to me from the way 
he spoke that this was a matter of general belief on his part 
but was not an opinion based upon the study of the authori- 
tative standards. It is quite true, as Clark said, that Chalmers 
and all the leaders at the Disruption, over and over again 
announced that it was not on “ Voluntary”’ grounds they 
left the Establishment but on grounds of the civil court’s 
interference in spiritual matters. But the constitution of 
the Free Church, if indeed it can be said to have any formal 
constitution, is not to be looked for or found in platform or 
even Assembly speeches. The question is whether the 
Establishment principle is in our Confession of Faith, Formula 
or Questions at the admission of ministers ; and it is certainly, 
in my judgment, not in any of these. The Solicitor, however, 
is equally clear that, even if the lawfulness of establishment 
formed part of the Church’s constitution, this overture [on 
mutual eligibility] in no way touches that question inasmuch 
as it says to every U.P. or other minister called to any of our 
charges—‘‘ Here is the Free Church formula, and here are the 
questions which must be signed and answered by all our 
ministers who enter upon our charges; and these you must 
also sign.”” The Solicitor expressed very plainly his opinion 
that the minority would find it most difficult—if indeed it 
were possible at all—to raise any question as to the property 
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of the Church. He believed they could not do it at all if they 
remained within the Church.’ * 


This appears to be the only contemporary record of 
this consultation. It is disappointingly slight, but it 
is sufficient to dispose of one popular impression. In 
later years, it was persistently asserted that when 
| Principal Rainy carried out the Union of Ig00, it was 
in reckless disregard of opinions against union given 
to him and others in 1873. It is evident from Mr. 
Maclagan’s journal that the subject of the consultation 
was not union but mutual eligibility, and it is proved 
by Mr. Mounsey’s statement, already quoted, that no 
formal written opinions were given at all.” 

With these ominous and unhappy preliminaries, 
the Assembly met. The critical question was taken 
up on Wednesday, 28th May. The House met at 
ten o'clock, but by seven the galleries had been 
crowded. Dr. Buchanan, aged and saddened, began 
the presentation of his report by saying ‘ he had lived 
too long in having lived to see this day of fatally blighted 
hopes and blasted prospects.’ Dr. Candlish moved 
a motion which, first, dissolved the Union Committee, 
and secondly, passed mutual eligibility (which had been 
approved by a great majority of Presbyteries) into a 
law of the Church. He had risen from a bed of weak- 


1 David Maclagan, F.R.S.£E., by N. L. Walker, 107-8. 

* As the impression above referred to is widespread, and as probably 
many persons look to the matter being brought out in this biography, 
perhaps I may say that, far from seeking to conceal anything about it, I 
have made every investigation I could, but with no more result than is 
stated in the text. Certainly no opinion exists in the archives of the Free 
Church (now the United Free Church) of Scotland. The fact is, the con- 
; sultation was arranged not by the law agency of the Church, in which at 

the time there was a vacancy, but largely by Sir Henry Moncreiff. If any 
one possessed papers on the subject, it would have been he. But his 
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ness to come and his speech moved the Assembly, 
including many of the anti-unionists in it, with some- 
thing of that nobler softer feeling to which, as so many 
remembered, he had stirred the old unbroken Assembly 
of 1838 when he pled with the moderates to save the 
Church by uniting on the Duke of Argyll’s bill The 
amendment from the left of the chair showed that, 
now it was come to the hour of decision, the party of 
Dr. Begg were in straits where to make their final 
stand. It was not a frontal attack but little more than 
an adjustment. Dr. Candlish’s motion was that when 
a call was proposed under the Act, the Presbytery 
should ‘sustain’ it and send the minister in question 
the documents he must subscribe. The amendment, 
moved by Dr. Nixon, demanded that before modera- 
tion in the call the documents should be sent and an 
acknowledgment received assenting to their conditions. 
The divergence seems hardly enough to die for or even 
to ‘disrupt’ over. Yet Dr. Begg in his speech declared 
he ‘saw in this as clear a: ground for separation as he 
saw in the old Disruption.’ This was one of the few 
occasions when Dr. Rainy had the opportunity of speak- 
ing after Dr. Begg (who was generally careful to rise 
after his most dangerous opponent), and he referred to 
the threats of disruptiorf over such a matter thus :— 


‘ After all we have heard, we cannot help feeling that we are 
speaking under the shadow of a still possible separation. It 











nephew, the Hon. J. W. Moncreiff, W.S., has, with great kindness, looked 
carefully through the late Sir Henry’s papers and writes that there is no 
trace of anything bearing on the matter. The consultation seems to have 
been little more than a preliminary talk among counsel, agents and clients 
in view of an apparently impending case, 

1 Vide p. 58, supra. 
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may be so, Moderator ; we may separate. Separate upon what 
issue? The difference between Dr. Nixon’s motion and Dr. 
Candlish’s! In this dying world, in this nineteenth century, 
we may prove to be dividing Churches on the question whether 
a United Presbyterian minister shall have certain documents 
sent him before a call is sustained or when it is sustained ! 
That may prove to be for the historian a matter he has to 
illustrate and explain.’ 


Then, after an ironical picture of how the torrents of 
anti-unionist eloquence would have descended on such 
an idea if the other side had proposed it, he gave Dr. 
Begg and his comparison of this issue to the issue of 
the Disruption this straight retort :— 


‘I believe if there is one thing that evil principles might 
desire to see it is to see a fool’s cap put on the Disruption of 


1843.’ 


Meanwhile, however, the centre of real interest was 
not in the House but behind the scenes. Negotiations 
were going on between men-representing both sides 
and at length a compromise was suggested—by, I 
believe, Dr. Thomas Smith, and it is pleasant to be able 
to give credit for this act of peace to an anti-unionist— 
that Dr. Candlish’s motion might read that the call be, 
not ‘sustained,’ but ‘ found regular and sufficient so 
far as the congregation is concerned.’ Dr. Buchanan 
and Dr. Rainy went down with this to Dr. Candlish, 
whose weak health had compelled him to return 
home after his speech. Dr. Candlish had a spirit 
that abhorred pettiness and he was so disgusted 
—especially in his frail bodily condition—with this 
quibbling end to a great question that it was with 
a gesture of impatience he threw down the pen after 
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consenting to and drafting the amendment. Later 
in the day he brought it up to the House. Dr. Begg 
solemnly declared that it afforded ‘materials for a 
satisfactory settlement.’ The debate was adjourned 
overnight to give the anti-unionist party an oppor- 
tunity to consider their position. People who came 
up late in the evening to witness the division and the 
disruption found the House had risen. In another 
hall in the city, the lights were burning in expecta- 
tion of the arrival of the outgoing party who did not 
come. Next morning Dr. Begg made his statement. 
As soon as he had begun to speak, his brother-in-law, 
seated beside Mr. Maclagan, said, ‘I know by the tones 
of his voice he will give in.’ He accepted the adjusted 
motion of Dr. Candlish. The crisis was over. There 
was no disruption. The Moderator—Dr. Dufi—called 
on two brethren, one of either party, to offer thanks 
to God in prayer. 

It was a remarkable dénotiment—also a somewhat 
ridiculous one. The comments of the press on it were 
contemptuous. I find, for example, even the Tory 
Courant (which on political grounds had every reason 
to favour anti-unionism) saying ‘ the minority halted 
on the very verge of secession, and accepted with a 
meaningless abatement, the proposal they had been 
denouncing through all the moods and tenses of 
indignant rhetoric,’ and it adds ‘ one cannot feel much 
respect for these men.’ What made Dr. Begg ‘ give 
in, it is not for me to say. There was, of course, 
immense relief that the scandal of separation had been 
averted; but there was not the jubilant gratulation 
that has been represented over the affair. Certainly 
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Dr. Rainy was not carried away by the feelings of the 
hour or deceived by it as to the future. He did 
not easily consent to compromise the matter. It 
was really Dr. Buchanan who was clearest for this 
course, though, it may be added, no man could say 
stronger things about Dr. Begg’s anti-unionism than 
Dr. Buchanan could. But division would have meant | 
separation from others besides Begg and would have 
been a serious scandal. Dr. Rainy’s view is expressed 
in a letter to his friend, George Douglas (by this time 
a professor in Glasgow) :— 


“I have no doubt about the propriety of our decision. At 
the same time, I feel very keenly the unsatisfactory state in 
which we are allowing things to stand for the future. I don’t 
anticipate a quiet life for the rest of my time, be it long or 
short.’ 


The last sentence is significant. It meant there must 
be many a battle if the Church of Thomas Chalmers 
was to be saved from becoming the Church of James 
Begg. 

Dr. Begg’s name has been and will be mentioned 
so often that the reader should have some picture 
in his mind of Dr. Rainy’s great antagonist. Begg 
was a remarkable man—a much abler man than 
many people realise. From the fact that he was 
hopelessly narrow in his theology and opposed to 
every kind of progress, people are apt to think 
he was only ignorant. And he was ignorant in 
the literary sense. It must also be admitted that 
he was not a man built on refined ethical lines. But 
he was a man of great natural powers. He was a 
born leader. He had knowledge of the world, and 
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he knew also how to manage men, doing it not always 
through their better nature. He was, above all, a 
great public speaker. He had the orator’s physique— 
a stalwart frame, a leonine head, a powerful voice— 
and with it, the speaker’s equipment of some informa- 
tion and much confidence. He spoke in straight 
clear Anglo-Saxon, and his audiences knew exactly 
what he wanted to say, while he could, when neces- 
sary, appeal ‘to the gallery’ in a way that evoked 
great applause. He could argue strongly—when he 
had a case, could argue admirably ; but, if argument 
failed and he had no case, he could even more strongly 
assert and assume an air ‘to threaten and command.’ 
But, also, he had a fund of ‘pawky ’ Scottish humour, 
and could tell a good—though also at times a poor— 
story. He had an effective faculty for quoting 
Scripture: sometimes it was appropriate and some- 
times it was not, but it always sounded appropriate 
and even solemn, and he delivered it, perhaps to the 
extent of three or four verses of a psalm, with great 
power and unction. Then, it must be remembered 
that Dr. Begg was a notable public figure in other 
aspects of life than the ecclesiastical. In particular, 
he had popular social sympathies and was a Tory 
democrat long before Lord Randolph Churchill ex- 
emplified that line of political life. He was indeed a 
true social reformer. He combated with energy the 
evil of overcrowding in small insanitary houses. He 
formed societies to aid working men to buy their own 
houses. He did perhaps more than any other man 
to secure the boon of the Saturday half-holiday. All 
this should be cordially recognised in Dr. Begg. Alto- 
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gether he was certainly no ordinary man. He was a 
man of real power, and in determination as in debate, 
he was a warrior. As to the religious influence of the 
man and of his ecclesiastical career the reader must 
judge. Dr. Rainy’s view I shall give in a later page. 
This chapter is already too long, but two things must 
be said, however briefly, before it closes. One is that 
nothing could exceed the forbearance and magnanimity 
with which the United Presbyterians behaved all 
through this trying time. The Free Church, and 
particularly Dr. Rainy, never forgot this. The other 
thing is that, while the project of union was given up 
for the time, it was with the expressly avowed purpose 
that, some happier day, it would be resumed. The 
Church from that time was committed in principle to 
union. For the sake, not certainly of Dr. Begg and his 
extremists (whom many, including, as I have indicated, 
Dr. Rainy, were inclined to bid go and do their worst), 
but of a middle peace party, the Church consented to 
postponement; but this was only after the most 
formal assertion of the competency of the union. 
Two successive Assemblies, with consent of a majority 
of Presbyteries, had declared there was no bar in 
principle to union. The Church asserted the way was 
open, though she consented not yet to pass along it. 
More than a quarter of a century elapsed before the 
matter was again taken up, and when at length in 1900 
the act which the Church of 1873 had declared legiti- 
mate and even morally obligatory, was achieved, 
the sole survivor of the earlier Union Committee of the 


* This applies only to Begg at his best, for latterly he degenerated in 
debate to a level which could not be called worthy. 
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Free Church was Dr. Rainy. The story of that achieve- 
ment and its extraordinary sequel remain to be told 
in the closing chapters of this life. No public man 
sought less than Dr. Rainy to plan his career and 
give it rounded form. Yet, as a matter of fact, it 
possessed a remarkable and even dramatic unity and 
completeness. It was the battle of the liberty of the 
Church that called him to her service ; it was in the 
effort to bind something of the broken unity of Scottish 
Presbyterianism that he first came to the front as a 
powerful leader. It was in the battle for the same 
liberty the call of which had thrilled his young life and 
changed his career, and after attaining that very union 
for which he had so striven, though unsuccessfully, 
with his manhood’s first strength, that—an old man 
surviving all his compeers—he summoned his last 
energies and, indeed, died. 


CHAPTER-V it 
EARLY PROFESSORIATE 


HE controversy which is outlined in the preced- 

ing chapter lasted, as the reader is aware, no 

less than ten years, and during these years many 
things were happening besides debates about the 
Union. It is, indeed, good to recollect that all the 
time the sun was shining in the heavens and the 
heather bloomed annually on the Highland hills. 
Better and more relevant is it to realise that, de- 
spite this distressing war, the life and work of the 
Church (I mean, of course, the Free Church) de- 
veloped year by year. Even in those days, which 
I have admitted to contain an element of decline 
from the first fervour of Disruption times and which 
certainly were days of distraction and disturbance, 
there was an amazing vitality in the Free Church 
which could spend so much of her strength on a con- 
troversy such as has been described and yet find 
increasing energy and also money (for its income 
grew every year) to spend on purely religious work 
both at home and in the foreign mission field. Or 
shall one not rather say—as, certainly, Dr. Rainy would 
have put it—that there is an amazing richness in the 
grace which God shows to His Church even amid her 


frailties and failures ? 
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During these ten years, Dr. Rainy was pursuing 
his duties as professor of Church History in the 
New College to which, as has already been stated, 
he was appointed in 1862. We are now able more 
fully to appreciate how the hopes of a life devoted to 
the quiet of sacred learning which he had so long 
cherished and which on his professorial appointment 
seemed to have found their realisation, were frustrated. 
In one sense, it is impossible to regret this; and yet, 
when one turns to look at Dr. Rainy’s academic work, 
as we must now retrace our steps to do, it is also 
impossible not to feel that in him the Scottish Church 
gained a great ecclesiastical leader at the cost of 
sacrificing one who might have been a great theological 
historian for the Church catholic. 

His introductory lecture on his appointment as 
professor was delivered on 7th November, and was 
subsequently published. It is worth while to quote 
a few passages from this lecture (which was never 
reprinted and is now practically unobtainable by the 
public), for it shows something of the spirit, at once 
philosophic, scientific and Christian, with which he 
approached the study of ‘the great subject which is 
to occupy us here—History and the History of the 
Church—a very vast and a very noble theme.’ I can 
give but a few excerpts and these do no justice to 
the lecture as a whole. 

At the outset he relates history and religion thus :— 


‘That the study of the history of the Church should occupy 
an important place in the training of those who are to be the 
teachers of Christian religion flows in the most natural and 
direct manner from the nature of the case. This religion was 
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delivered and revealed to man as one adapted for man by Him 
who made him. But man himself was made for history... . 
He was made by Him, Who has no beginning of days or end 
of years, to be radically a creature of days and years and also 
of generations; to take his place and serve his ends and 
make his attainments through days and years and generations ; 
and thus to fulfil his progress through a history that should 
throw its results far forward into ages to come. Now, as it 
was assigned to man to have history for the manner in which 
he should manifest himself, so also history or progress in 
time has been the method of God in His manifestation of 
Himself among men. The true religion, being the religion 
for man, could not but be historical—that is to say implicated 
with history, entering into history and coming out of history. 
It is a religion indeed of principles, truths, laws; but it is 
and always was a religion of facts, events, historical trans- 
actions. . . . Revealed religion and historical fact are 
indivisible.’ 


The lecturer goes on to speak of the continuity of history 
and particularly of the mysterious identity of nations 
or of humanity through succeeding periods, describing 
it thus :-— 


“It is a very remarkable and interesting feature of the 
constitution of our race—a race of which the individuals are 
so severed by separate, incommunicable, immortal responsi- 
_ bilities, and yet which finds itself to be so mysteriously one. 
~ One generation hands over to another not merely its literature, 
its arts, what you may call its separable properties; but it 
devises to its successor something more inward and subtle—as 
it were a quintessence, a concentrated result of its experiences, 
its fortunes, its life. The forgotten discipline, toils, conflicts, 
the forgotten lessons and attainments of dead and buried 
generations, with their moulding influences, live into the life 
of their successors in results too subtle to be assigned and yet 
far too real and powerful to be overlooked. The fulness of 
the past is living at this hour in our own persons, in our manner 
of being, thinking, feeling ; and if we are the heirs of all the 
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ages, our inheritance is far too inward to ourselves and far too 
manifold and subtle ever to be analysed and referred to the 
sources from which it has come down.’ 


Then, after emphasising how particularly true this is of 
the history and life of the Church, Dr. Rainy passes 
to speak of the dangers of ‘ premature systematising ’ 
on this or any other principle :— 


“Certainly he hardly deserves the name of a student of 
history, whether ecclesiastical or civil, who does not strive to 
apprehend history in its causes and in its principles. But 
he that will do so to purpose must sit at the feet of history, 
with a firm faith that history is deeper and wiser than he, and 
far more manifold than is his philosophy.’ 


He illustrates this danger both in thought generally 
and in theology in particular—the danger of ‘ making 
history speak in consent with our own opinions’ and 
‘ degrading her to be the servant of the private wits of 
men’; and from this he proceeds to speak of what 
he calls ‘speculative historical fatalism.’ By this he 
means the view which, having ascertained or thought it 
has ascertained laws and principles in history, goes on 
to regard all events, good or evil, as necessary stages in 
the evolution of these—steps in the march which had 
to be taken. Against this, he pleads for moral freedom 


as a great fact and factor :— 


‘It is very natural to say, Give me the laws of the process 
—give me the constant which is human nature—give me the 
variable which is the changing circumstance and inheritance 
of each age—and I will show you what each generation could 
not help being, thinking and doing. But here, gentlemen, 
we must affirm, in the field of history as in the field of morals, 
the great fact of responsibility. We must affirm it, not denying 
anything that can be shown as to the constant operation of 
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social forces, but still affirming this. We must assert that the 
true way of stating the problem is to say that at each stage 
the constant is the influence of circumstances as then existing 
and the inheritance of the past as then received, and the 
variable is man—man with a something, however overlaid 
and bound, that is never to be reached, at least is never to 
be expiscated, by any calculus: not to speak now of that 
other variable—the inscrutable administration of grace. . 
History—and most of all Church history—renounces the 
proper charm and glory of her own marvellous story, when 
she fails to make room for the freedom and responsibility of 
man, when she fails to make room also for the freedom of 
God.’ 


The lecturer closes on a religious key, setting forth as 
the preface to all history Him who says ‘ Fear not, 
I am the first and last.’ - 

I have quoted from this lecture because so much of 
this biography must be occupied with ecclesiastical 
events and discussion, that it is important that the 
reader should see that Dr. Rainy had the philosopher’s 
as well as the publicist’s mind and was as much at home 
among ideas as he was amid affairs. If he had been 
left free to be a Church historian, he would have been 
one of unique character. He cared little for the mere 
pageant on the world’s stage, which is what such a 
writer as Dean Stanley means by history; and little 
even for the dramatic situations of circumstance, 
which such a writer as Macaulay perceives and ex- 
pounds ; he was, also, perhaps too indifferent to detail 
to be a _ historical writer of the greatest kind, 
like Gibbon. He would have been a philosophical 
historian such as Guizot was or—in a different style— 
Finlay. 

To this, another remark must be added, Dr. Rainy 
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had much of the philosopher’s mind, but he was never 
a mere speculator. His mind never discussed truth, 
as it were, in vacuo; he always thought in the real world 
of Christian and Church life and with the responsibilities 
of thought that this suggests. A very characteristic 
sentence in this inaugural lecture speaks of tendencies 
‘the effect of which is to turn the study of theology 
into mere playing at theology—a kind of diversion 
in which no human being has any right to engage.’ 
By ‘ playing at theology’ he does not mean treating it 
with intellectual lightness. He means treating it as 
a purely intellectual exercise, without a responsible 
relation to the life and being of the Christian and the 
Church. I think this was something deeply ingrained 
in Dr. Rainy’s mind; and it is of importance the 
reader should note it. In future pages we shall find 
him called on to deal with theological ‘cases.’ We 
shall find him dealing with these with intellectual 
penetration and even breadth ; but we shall find also 
an often-recurring dislike of the irresponsible raising of 
merely theological or critical ideas. Whether in the cases 
of such distinguished men as William Robertson Smith 
or Alexander Balmain Bruce or Henry Drummond or 
Marcus Dods or George Adam Smith, he applied this 
justly, remains for the reader to judge when we come to 
these ‘cases.’ It is a feature in Dr. Rainy’s mind we 
are concerned with just now. He was not so much a 
Christian philosopher as a philosophical Christian. The 
speculation was always related to the life and must be 
held responsible to it. Of course in a small or timid 
man, this would mean shutting the eyes against all in- 
convenient thought. But Dr. Rainy was intellectually 
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too true a student and religiously too much a man with 
faith in God for that. While himself, probably, 
preferring older ways of thinking, he was always 
ready to appreciate new thoughts ; but he was extra- 
ordinarily able to place them. New ideas—critical 
or other—come in with a rush and demand a monopoly. 
Dr. Rainy, relating them ever steadily to what is 
neither new nor old—to the centre of gravity in 
Christianity itseli—gave them no monopoly, but gave 
them what seemed their due. This easily looked 
stationary and unsympathetic ; but it was the mental 
character not merely of a responsible Church leader— 
that is an inadequate thing to be in a question of truth 
—but of a man whose whole theological thinking 
bore continually a responsible relation to the life of 
Christianity in himself and in the Church. I make 
these remarks here because they are at least suggested 
by this inaugural address; but it is in future stages 
of Dr. Rainy’s career that we shall find them illus- 
trated. 

During the years of the Union controversy, Dr. 
Rainy says, in one letter, that ‘he had to pull his 
professorial work through by the hair of the head.’ 
Nevertheless, his best students seem to have found 
him in those days not less than an inspiration. A 
scholarly minister, Dr. Reith of Glasgow, who was a 
student in Dr. Rainy’s first session, has given me his 
recollection of his professor in the following glowing 
terns —— 


‘It is not easy for me to give my impressions of the influence 
exerted by Dr. Rainy in his class forty-five years ago for the 
simple reason that that influence amounted to a mental 
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revolution in my life. If we students at New College at that 
time had any pre-judgment in coming to his class, it must 
have been somewhat against him, for there was an opinion 
that he was deficient in that warmth of manner and accessi- 
bility so necessary in a professor’s relations with his students. 
Before a fortnight had elapsed the class was under an irresistible 
spell, and we went about proclaiming that Rainy was to be 
the maker of the future Free Church. Of manner in delivery, 
he had absolutely none, and never pretended or attempted 
to have any. There was, it must be confessed, a good deal of 
what appeared to be indifference or even nonchalance about 
it. His style was involved and cumbersome. I think I have 
heard him say he owed it to John Owen, of whose works he had 
been in youth a diligent student. The “ popular” certainly 
was conspicuous by its absence. In spite of all this, Rainy 
gripped us. It was the power of intellect that showed a 
masterly comprehension of the truth or principle under dis- 
cussion. It was the power of an historic consciousness by 
which the past was made to clothe its dead with life, and 
the questions and controversies which agitated bygone 
centuries became luminous as we were made to recognise 
the same principles at stake, the same motives at work, and 
the same tendencies in operation in the Church in the present 
day. It was his power also of imaginative sympathy by 
which he could present both sides of an argument with equal 
impartiality, showing how the differences arose and developed, 
till his hearers were at a loss to which side the balance of their 
judgment should incline, till he began to sum up and struck 
the line of cleavage and the solution took shape in our minds. 
But these things alone cannot explain Rainy’s peculiar influ- 
ence over his class. His opening prayer was a spiritual 
exercise that revealed a man who had gone deep into the 
things of God. And in the lectures, we were constantly 
shown how, amid all the shortsightedness and follies and weak- 
nesses of the Church the living Lord had never left her; how, 
amid discordant parties battling each for its creed, the Holy 
Spirit was still fulfilling His function of guiding God’s people 
into the truth ; how controversy itself was used by God for the 
elucidation of His mind and will; so that at times, as we 
listened—and the silence was phenomenal—and the voice 
VOL. I. O 
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of our professor assumed those lower, pathetic tones that 
betrayed his deeper emotion, the walls of the class-room 
fell apart and we saw “one like to the Son of man walking in 
the midst of the seven golden candlesticks which are the 
churches,”’ and the only words appropriate of comment were 
‘“We have seen Thy goings, O God, even the goings of my 
God, my King, in Thy sanctuary.” ’ 


To this warm appreciation, I add some sentences 
by an able student. of later date—Professor Stalker 
of Aberdeen :— 


‘He was a personality. That is what students desire above 
all things in a professor. It was almost as interesting to 
find out what new light any subject, as he discussed it, cast 
upon:Rainy, as to discover what new light he could cast upon 
the subject. While he had not the extraordinary mental 
brilliance and literary skill of Professor A. B. Davidson, who 
was lecturing in the same college at the same time, he had 
more weight and more intricacy, and therefore was quite 
as much a subject of discussion and anecdotage. He created 
in his students the belief that he could do anything. For many 
years there lingered about the College an understanding that 
he was engaged in the composition of a work on St. 
Augustine ; and the merits of this production were as devout 
an article of faith as if it had been actually written and 
published. Perhaps the topic on which, in his time, the 
minds of students were most troubled was the Atonement ; 
and it was loyally believed, that, if he could only find time to 
write a treatise on it, all the difficulties of the age would be 
cleared up. I have myself earnestly urged him to write this 
work, and he was good enough to keep his gravity under my 
rhapsodies. Into his ear there were poured more of the con- 
fessions and confidences of students than were entrusted to any 
of his colleagues. For such sacred work he was admirably 
_ qualified. He had been there himself; he was patient and 
| undogmatic ; and he could, in such circumstances, say things 
‘that reached far and gave real relief. I remember how he 
astonished me by saying that the definitions of the Trinity 
and the Person of Christ were not so much exact statements 
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of fact as the nearest approaches man could make to that 
which is inexpressible.’ ! 

Nothing would be easier than to multiply testi- 
monies of this kind from his students. 

To the above may be added two or three incidents 
characteristic of the man. His students began so to 
trumpet his praises that on days when it was known 
he would take up some great subject—Origen and 
Augustine were two of special celebrity—the class- 
room would be crowded to the back benches. On one | 
such occasion, when there was a particularly large 
attendance (including, among the visitors, Professor 
John Stuart Blackie from the University), Dr. Rainy 
began to read his lecture with as much composure as 
usual, but he had not gone far when he threw himself 
back in his chair, closed his manuscript and simply 
chatted on the subject to the end of the hour. Of 
course, it was remarkably able chat, but it was dis- 
appointing to those in his audience who had come 
expecting a great effort. I imagine he quietly enjoyed 
their disappointment, for he always objected to per- 
forming for the benefit of the general public and had 
a constitutional dislike for ‘occasions.’ Another 
incident brought to my notice is of a different and 
deeper kind. One day a student, interviewing him 
privately, was propounding to him some theological 
enigmas, perhaps a little self-consciously and perhaps 
half hoping to entangle the Professor in speculative 
toils. After listening to him for a while, Dr. Rainy 
suddenly said, ‘Did you ever take this difficulty to 
God in prayer, Mr. ?’ Then he went on to discuss 

1 The Expositor, February 1897. 
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it, not with mere dialectic, but out of his own religious 
experience, and, after some talk, knelt down and gave 
utterance to the simplest and devoutest prayer. 
This incident is told me by the student himself, who 
has never forgotten that hour. One does not like to 
speak much about a man’s prayers: they are not 
uttered for human comment. Yet the impression 
which Dr. Rainy’s words of prayer in opening his class 
each day made on generations of students can hardly 
be unmentioned. Once a week he had a devotional 
meeting during part of his lecture hour, and many 
men have never forgotten those occasions. His 
prayers were of the simplest and were often quite brief, 
but they were those of, a man whom a single step 
could take into God’s very presence. Dr. Rainy 
continued in the New College the Chalmers tradition 
of impressing men with the gravity of the moral and 
spiritual obligation of their intended work. ‘ Be good 
men, gentlemen,’ he would say, repeating it more than 
once. He warned his students with great solemnity 
that unless they were ‘converted men’ (and he re- 
peated this word also) their whole ministry would be 
only ‘a terrible mistake and a grievous wrong.’ Dr. 
Rainy never overdid this; on the contrary, his im- 
pressive reserve gave what he said the more weight. 
One result was that there came into the Church a young 
ministry which felt towards him not only a deep 
respect for his undoubted intellectual Sues but 
a profound spiritual reverence. 

Of his course of lectures, I can hardly give details 
here, and the substance of them (or the earlier part of 
them) was published, many years later, under the 
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title of The Ancient Catholic Church) In a remark- 
able way, they combined historical fact, philosophical 
generalisation, and religious interpretation. The best 
things in them were often obiter dicta. The days he 
forgot his manuscript—and this happened _period- 
ically—were his best days. He had an interesting 
way of characterising books which he had occa- 
sion to quote for mention. Milman—for example— 
is “most interested in the social and political side of 
Church history: he edited Gibbon and perhaps caught 
his echo.” Mosheim is ‘scholarly but one misses 
sympathy with the high meaning of the Church.’ 
The Magdeburg Centuriators ‘represent everything 
as going well till at the Reformation the Devil shot in 
rubbish. And so on. He encouraged men to read 
the great authorities on a subject for themselves and 
to form their own conclusions. ‘You must judge of 
that for yourselves, gentlemen,’ he would say of some 
disputed point. This of course stimulated his best 


students and left others untouched. As a professor, | 


Dr. Rainy was a great master to a few rather than a/ 


great teacher of his whole class. In another room of 


the New College sat the man who was both—the incom- 
parable Andrew Bruce Davidson. But Dr. Davidson 
gave his whole life solely to his professorial work : Dr. 
Rainy’s life was claimed by other calls to a degree which 
makes it wonderful how he performed his academic 
duties at all. These two men were the glories of the 
New College for more than half a century: students 
worthy of the name followed their very figures across 
the quadrangle with love and pride. It counts for 


1 T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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something, to the imagination of youth, when men 
not only fill great posts but look their parts; and 
Manning did not more entirely look the Cardinal- 
Archbishop or Leighton the Academy President, than 
. did Rainy the ecclesiastical statesman and Davidson 
the perfect scholar. 

Among the calls upon Dr. Rainy’s energies during 
his early professoriate was one that had some academic 
claim upon him. The biography of his predecessor 
in his chair, Dr. Cunningham, had been undertaken 
and begun by the Rev. James Mackenzie, who, however, 
died before his task was more than a third completed, 
and Dr. Rainy was induced to finish the work. His 
Life of Wiliam Cunningham, D.D., contains much that 
is interesting in the way of a portrait of its subject, but 
its real value is in its discussions of all the questions 
of the early Free Church, which the author treats 
with remarkable fairness and comprehensiveness and 
foresight. Dr. Rainy (I find from his letters) ex- 
pressly stipulated that, if he undertook the book, he 
should have entire freedom in the writing of it; and 
the result is a volume which indicates his own mind 
while always doing full justice to Dr. Cunningham. 
The book does not call for detailed notice here, but it 
is of essential interest to any one who would study 
the first quarter of a century of the history of the Free 
Church. 

It was, however, ecclesiastical business more than 
literary work, that trespassed so seriously on Dr. 
Rainy’s professorial life. As Dr. Candlish’s fiery 
spirit was gradually wearing out its puny tabernacle, 
more and more responsibility was laid on the shoulders 
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of the younger man. Of course the chief load was 
the long labour and anxiety of the Union controversy 
which has already been described, but, in addition to 
that, Candlish handed over Assembly and other Church 
affairs almost too much to the obviously coming 
leader. In one instance, the result of this was not 
particularly happy, and I think I should not refrain 
from mentioning it if this is to be a frank biography. 
Dr. Rainy’s old fellow-student, Walter Smith—who 
has already been named and who subsequently became 
famous as a poet as well as a preacher—was charged 
with unsound views about the authority of the 
Decalogue. Dr. Candlish made Dr. Rainy move 
the official motion (which, however, did not propose 
any process) in the case in the Assembly. It was a 
position into which Dr. Rainy should not have been 
put, and his speech was that of a man retained, as it 
were, by the government, and burdened with some 
quasi-official responsibility the effect of which was 
not wholly admirable. The speech was indeed not a 
little patronising and is almost the only one he deliv- 
ered of this character which even his warmest admirer 
could not wholly praise. Many years later, Dr. 
Rainy said of this speech; ‘I spoke too arrogantly 
of Walter Smith then.’ But in 1893, the accused 
in this case was Moderator of the Assembly and 
Dr. Rainy was the unquestioned leader of the 
House. It may be mere imagination, but to 
some it seemed as if when the latter, with unusual 
directness and emphasis, declared that that Assembly 
‘would be memorable not only as the Jubilee of the 
Free Church but as the Assembly of Walter Chalmers 
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Smith,’ the words had a larger reference than merely 
to the hour and were a worthy amende. But into 
this or other minor discussions in the Assembly dur- 
ing this period in Dr. Rainy’s life I need not enter. 
There were, however, two public and national 
questions in which he took a very special interest, 
and they deserve brief notice. One was that of 
National Education. Dr. Rainy had in him the 
historic instincts of the Scottish Churchman, and 
the true Scottish Churchman always had at heart 
the promotion of ‘the godly upbringing of the young 
of the land.’ The tie between the reformed Kirk 
and the school was as old as the days of Knox, and, 
in subsequent history, the Church of Scotland had 
supplemented the parish schools by ‘ Assembly ’ 
schools—just as we have seen, under the evangelical 
régime, she supplemented parish churches by guoad 
sacra chapels—and in many ways made provision 
for public education. Practically all primary schools 
were in connection with the Church of Scotland. 
At the Disruption it was deemed right and necessary 
by those remaining in the Establishment, and there- 
fore retaining the authority over the schools, to eject 
all teachers belonging to the Free Church. In all, 
some 600 were thus dismissed. But the Church 
of the Disruption quailed before no part of the respon- 
sibility of her tremendous burden, and, in addition 
to all she had to do to raise churches and manses 
and sustain a ministry, she started an education 
fund and by 1845 had nearly three hundred schools 
—a number doubled in the next twenty years. 
The Privy Council came to recognise these schools 
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and gave them grants on their satisfying certain edu- 
cational requirements. But all this obviously raised 
the question whether Scottish primary educa- 
tion could not be reorganised on a national basis. 
Dr. Rainy threw his strong influence clearly in the 
scale in favour of such a great result being attained. 
The Free Church, under his guidance and that of 
others—notably Sir Henry Moncreiff, whose brother, 
subsequently Lord Moncreiff, was Lord Advocate 
during an important period of the question—took 
in this matter an entirely patriotic, unselfish and 
unsectarian position. The Church believed firmly 
in the value and indispensableness of religious teach- 
ing in schools, but she agreed to trust the people 
of the country, speaking through the new school 
boards, as to this—a trust which has been amply 
justified. Further, she handed over her schools— 
or nearly all of them—in full working order to secure 
a national system and received not a penny of com- 
pensation. Without this public-spirited action on 
the part of the Free Church, the great Act of 1872, 
with which Lord Advocate Young’s name will 
always be associated, could not have effected a really 
national settlement. In the life of Cunningham, 
Dr. Rainy justly says that ‘we may claim credit 
in Scotland for this at least, loud as the charges 
against our bigotry may be, that no casuistical or 
sectarian difficulties have been allowed to interfere 
with the efficiency of our educational arrangements.’ * 

This question Dr. Rainy saw practically settled ; 
the other public matter in which he took marked 


1 Life of William Cunningham, D.D., p. 267. 
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interest arose about this time in his life and was 
not settled during his lifetime, though within the 
last year or so Parliament has legislated upon it. 
This was the question of the legalising of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. Dr. Rainy so clearly 
and consistently was opposed to this change that 
the matter should not be left unmentioned in his 
biography. He was convener of a committee of 
Assembly appointed in 1870 to oppose the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill, Dr. Rainy’s opposition was, of 
course, not based on any alleged authority of canon 
law. Neither was it based on any dubious exegesis 
about a text in Leviticus. It was based on the 
palpable desirability and even necessity for having, 
in such a matter as the law of marriage, plain general 
principles. The two principles which can be founded 
on Scripture are: first, as to blood relationships, that 
no one shall marry a descendant of his or her own 
father or mother; and secondly, as to affinity, that 
no one shall marry of his or her wife’s or husband’s 
kindred nearer in blood than of his or her own. These 
rules, he maintained, are not only good and reason- 
able and intelligible but are the only principles 
available, so that if you break them you have none 
at all upon which to take any stand. Whether this 
line of argument is fitted to impress Parliament 
or not, it is certainly not obscurantist clericalism. 
Besides this, Dr. Rainy felt very strongly the in- 
felicity of invading a class of family relationships 
the innocence of which the law had sheltered, 
and he held that a change of feeling between those 
who had looked on each other practically as brothers 
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and sisters raised far more difficulties than it relieved. 
It is of little purpose to discuss these views further ; 
but, as I have said, Dr. Rainy was so distinct on 
this matter that it is right to have said so. 

Meanwhile his own family life was growing in 
interest and responsibility. Dr. and Mrs. Rainy 
had—besides the infant son whose death has been 
already mentioned—three sons and three daughters. 
Their names were: Charlotte Ada, Barbara Harriet, 
Adam Rolland, Henry Craigie, Annie, and George. 
It is impossible in the narration of a public career 
continually to refer to the influence of home, which 
yet is one of the constant factors in life. Dr. Rainy 
had the purest and happiest of homes and he deserved 
it: his tenderness and unselfishness and wisdom 
as a father and a husband no words could express. 
Yet he had many sorrows too; and, in particular, 
the sorrow of the loss of their first son never seemed 
to leave Dr. and Mrs. Rainy’s life. The memory 
of that seemed to make him peculiarly sympathetic 
towards others to whom the same trial was sent. 
I shall close this chapter with two letters which 
illustrate this. One is to Professor (afterwards Sir 
Alexander) Simpson of Edinburgh University :— 


‘... We feel much for Mrs. Simpson and you. We also 
lost a baby boy long ago and we remember very freshly the 
peculiar soreness. Others will all but forget him but you will 
remember quietly as long as you live. By and bye the Lord 
will turn it to a very soothing and peaceful remembrance, 
joined to a good hope. For him you will never more have 
any anxieties. Yet how gladly we would éake the anxieties 
if it were the Lord’s will. But it is good for us that He decides 
these questions Who loves us better than we love one another,’ 
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The other is to the Rev. George Brown of Pau, to 
whom Dr. Rainy wrote as follows :— 


‘TI could not imagine what was wrong when my wife came 
into my room this morning crying with the newspaper in her 
hand. I had heard indeed that your dear little fellow was ill, 
but it had taken no hold of my mind—as we always do put 
away the idea of bereavement, when it is not forced upon us. 
The Lord help Emmeline and you to take refuge under the 
shadow of His own wings. I know you will not doubt His love 
or His wisdom ; but trials of this order must press us very 
sore. There is such an irresistible grasp laid upon us by the 
suffering and death of our little children. And yours was 
so very pleasant in his life. But there is no use multiplying 
words. By and bye you will go to him. In the meantime, 
there is only one voice that can rest the heart, and very many 
will pray for you both that you may hear it continually. 
Perhaps the Lord will make you feel nearer to Him than ever 
you did before and lift you above the pettiness of life into a 
more serene and heavenly air. There are times when one 
sees far forward and backwards. Any way, He will not leave 
you nor forsake you. He will be nigh unto you, walking with 
you all through the valley. 

‘I used to feel sometimes, and it is a terrible feeling, as if 
the discipline of life were lost and left no fruit, as if the endless 
sin within prevailed against it. But now I do not think so. 
I am persuaded that God’s grace is so deep and wonderful 
that He does indeed do us good at the latter end. I make no 
doubt you know it better than I do and that your dear wife 
and you will have fresh experience of it now. 

‘How safe your little boy is—how very safe! “Forbid 
them not to come unto Me.” Afterwards, when life has run 
again into its ordinary course, this will bring a great sweetness 
into the remembrance. I cannot but wonder whether this is 
the funeral day. When the precious little form that one 
would die to shelter is committed to the ground, it makes a 
very sad day and a very sad night follows. But an eye that 
never sleeps watches it henceforward and a heart that is 
warmer than his mother’s breathes infinite love over the little 
mound till the Resurrection comes. 
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‘T have written not as I would, but as I could. The Lord 
bless you and keep you both. - He can do no harm to His 
own children.’ 


One of the fascinations about Dr. Rainy’s character 
was its contrasts. Here are letters of consolation 
written with a woman’s tenderness. Now we shall 
see this same man rushing forth in armour to the 
most notable tourney Scotland had witnessed for 
many a day and—by the practically unanimous 
verdict of the onlookers—unhorsing one of the most 
gallant cavaliers of the time. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE TOURNEY WITH DEAN STANLEY 


R. STANLEY, Dean of Westminster, paid a 
visit to Edinburgh in January 1872, and 
the visit was a notable event in the literary season 
of the Scottish capital during that winter. The 
Dean was then at the height of his public popularity, 
and his eminent position and still more the charm 
and distinction of his personality assured for him a 
great and interested audience. With characteristic 
liberality, he opened his visit by officiating in a Presby- 
terian pulpit—preaching on Sunday, 7th January, in 
the Old Greyfriars Church ! on brotherly love as ‘ the 
eleventh commandment.’ 

But Dean Stanley had not come down from West- 
minster to Scotland merely to preach an amiable 
sermon. He had come on an ecclesiastical and 
theological mission. His engagement was to deliver 
four lectures before the Philosophical Institution of 
Edinburgh. His subject was ‘The History of the 
Church of Scotland,’ and it was one which afforded 
the distinguished Broad-church Dean a great oppor- 
tunity of giving the Scottish people his reading of their 

} The minister of Greyfriars at this time was Dr. Robert Wallace, who 
afterwards was professor of Church History in the University, then editor 


of the Scotsman, and, lastly, a member of Parliament. 
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religious past and his view of what should be their 
religious future. 

The first lecture dealt with the Celtic, medieval 
and post-Reformation Episcopal Church in Scotland, 
and this story the lecturer treated with great interest 
and picturesqueness. It would have called for 
comparatively little criticism but for the inaccu- 
racies on matters of fact which occurred in various 
places ;* but this was habitual with Dean Stanley of 
whom, as a historian, it is no injustice to say that 
no other man, who by the charm of style had won such 
a hold of the English reading public, made so many 
mistakes in history. So far as this lecture had an aim, 
it was—what was quite natural and legitimate for an 
Episcopalian—to make out that the hereditary antagon- 
ism in Scotland between Presbyterianism and Prelacy 
was not so deep after all and that the latter was not 
so black as it was painted. Indeed, the Dean assured 
Scotland that ‘the real origin of ‘‘ black Prelacy ’’ and 
“true-blue Presbyterianism ’’’ was no more than that 
the one party wore black gowns when they preached 
while the other had blue. This statement struck the 
audience; it evoked neither cheers nor dissent nor 
laughter, but there was a curious silence. 

It was, however, in his later lectures that the Dean 
came to his ‘mission.’ That mission may be stated 
briefly, but I think not unfairly, thus. He wished 


1 One reason for this was that confessedly his impressions of many 
historical events and characters were based on the works of Sir Walter Scott. 
’ © It was,’ says Stanley’s biographer, ‘ with Scott as his guide that he steered 
through the maze of Scottish religious character and history’ (Life, il. 319). 
The transcendent merits of the author of Zales of a Grandfather and the 
Waverley Novels are universally acknowledged ; but these merits are 


not by way of history. 
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to persuade the Scottish people, on the one hand, 
that their covenanters, seceders and disruptionists, 
while often brave and even heroic men, were yet 
extremist and mistaken, fighting for points often of 
infinitesimal importance and even absurdity; while, 
on the other hand, the really sane, useful and best 
tradition of the Church lay in its ‘ moderate’ inherit- 
ance. Therefore he urged that the future of the 
Scottish Church should be a rallying round this 
moderate tradition, which was naturally represented 
and continued by the national Established Church. 
This National Church, moreover, should be tied to no 
“particular dogmas’ but should be ‘ prepared to be 
whatever Scottish Christianity is prepared to become,’ 
and should ‘ profess in its most general aspect the form 
of Christianity most suitable to the age or country.’ ! 
To recommend a moral such as this, the Dean first 
surveyed the covenanting, secession and disruption 
histories, appreciating in many a fine and worthy 
sentence examples of character and conviction, but by 
the very appreciation the more subtly and gently 
ridiculing much of the story. ‘ All honour,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘to Scottish Churchmen for the stubbornness 
of their fight, their devotion of themselves not only to 
death, but, at times, even to absurdity.’? As to 
Spiritual Independence, he professed to have difficulty 
in understanding it. And of the Disruption, after 
quoting Lord Jeffrey’s well-known exclamation that 
‘there is not another country in the world in which 
such a spectacle could be seen,’ he added, ‘It is no less © 
true that in no other country of the world would the 


1 Stanley’s Church of Scotland, ad fin. 2 Ibid. p. 65. 
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consciences of so many able and excellent men have 
been so deeply wounded by the intricacies of a legal 
suit of which the point at issue can only be ascertained 
by a searching investigation of conflicting statements 
even among those who are most keen in the con- 
troversy.' This way of putting it, I observe from 
the newspaper reports, evoked, even in the select 
audience of the Philosophical Institution, sounds of 
disapprobation upon which (I am told by one who 
was on the platform) the Dean remarked sotto voce to 
those sitting behind him, ‘I shouldn’t have said that.’ 
Then he passed on to commend his moral by extolling 
the toleration and the literary graces of the moderates 
—claiming some in that school who would not have 
thanked him for doing so—and speaking of the ‘ truly 
Christian character of Hume’ * and the ‘ evangelical ’ 
fragments in the poetry of Burns. The general 
theological and ecclesiastical conclusion was, as I 
have indicated, that the bright future of Scottish 
religion would be to rally round a National Church 
which would be ‘moderate’ in manners and indeter- 
minate in dogma, and, of course, erastian in policy. 
This was Dean Stanley’s theological and ecclesiastical 
gospel to Scotland. It was given not only with great 
grace of style but with transparent sincerity. 
Naturally, it created a sensation. But it is apparent 
that in no quarter was the sensation one of satis- 
faction. The secular press—usually only too glad 
to support such lines—refrained from comment. The 
Episcopalians could hardly be content with the Dean’s 


1 Stanley’s Church of Scotland, p. 72. 
2 This phrase was erased in the published lectures. 
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constant treatment of the Presbyterian Establishment 
as the Church of Scotland or with the réle he assigned 
to them to be ‘a supplement’ to it and ‘ to keep alive 
in Scotland a sense of English art, of English toleration, 
and of English literature.’* As for the Established 
Church, which might be expected to be most satisfied, 
it simply did not dare to base its appeal to the 
Scottish nation on its moderate and erastian traditions 
(which indeed, at that very time, some of its nobler 
men were struggling to escape from or at least forget), 
and to go forth to the future with, as its escutcheon, 
the Dean’s ‘ blank shield,’ marked only with the bar 
sinister of erastianism. But, of course, it was the 
seceding and disruption Churches that had most reason 
to resent this reading of history. And it was from the 
Disruption Church that there came a reply which, it is 
no exaggeration to say, rang through the land and 
altered the whole situation. 

While the lectures were being delivered, Dr. 
Buchanan wrote to Dr. Rainy that ‘ this dunning into 
us of Anglican Broad-churchism is really too much’ 
and wishing ‘some vigorous Scotch Presbyterian 
would take Stanley by the throat and squeeze the 
conceit out of the lectures.’ He Suggested ‘ Cairns 
could do it.’ When the lectures were over, Dr. 
Candlish’s new colleague in St. George’s, the Rev. 
Alexander Whyte (now Dr. Whyte and the foremost 
minister in Scotland) met Dr. Rainy one day and said 
to him: ‘Do you know what they ’re saying, Dr. 
Rainy? They ’re saying that if Cunningham had 
been alive, Stanley would not wait long for his answer,’ 

' Stanley’s Church of Scolland, p. 53. 
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In a day or two Cunningham’s successor intimated to 
his class that he meant to call their attention to the 
topics which Dean Stanley had discussed. This became 
known, and he was at once asked to say what he had 
to say more publicly. To this he consented. No time 
was lost. The Music Hall—the largest in the city at 
that time—was taken for the earliest available evenings. 
Dean Stanley’s last lecture was delivered on the 12th 
of January: Dr. Rainy’s three lectures in reply were 
given on the 24th, 26th, and 31st of the same month. 
This prompt appearance of a champion in the lists 
to answer what every one felt to be not less than 
a national challenge called out immediate interest. 
Mr. Maclagan wrote of it to Dr. Buchanan :-— 


‘Our best advertisement is the general talk of the city. At 
dinner-tables, etc., everybody is full of it. I am not anxious 
the attendance should be larger; but I find the prevailing 
opinion is that the hall might be filled twice over. There is a 
general admiration of the pluck which our champion has shown 
in being ready within ten days. I did not know till to-day 
that Stanley delivered these lectures in 1870 in Oxford of all 
places for such a subject ; and that some joker there described 
them as “‘ Lectures on the Church of Scotland illustrated from 
the author of Waverley.” ’ 


As a matter of fact, the hall was, according to the 
newspapers, ‘densely crowded’ at all the lectures ; 
at the third and last, though the weather was most 
inclement, it was packed long before the hour of 
commencement. I propose to quote from these 
lectures several passages, because this was, in many 
respects, one of the most characteristic performances 
in Dr. Rainy’s career. 

The first one need not detain us. After some 
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preliminary references—courteous yet quizzical—to 
the Dean’s visit and the object of it, he proceeded 
te correct several historical inaccuracies. Into 
these we need not enter. In particular, he went 
on to discuss the Dean’s minimising of the differences 
between Presbytery and Prelacy in Scotland. As to 
Dean Stanley’s quaint reason why the Scottish people 
called Episcopacy ‘ black’ Dr. Rainy observed :— 


‘Let the Dean be assured that no Presbyterian minister 
ever troubled his head as to whether the cloak he preached 
the Gospel in was black or blue. Disputes about the colour 
of vestments in which the Gospel is to be preached do not 
belong to our parish. We have never been civilised enough 
to understand them. And we had other reasons, tolerably 
strong, for calling Prelacy black.’ 


He had little difficulty in showing that, however 
easy it may be in words to reduce old conflicts 
to a small point, still Prelacy had brought with it 
in Scotland a whole train of consequences—the 
prelatist cause and the Stuartist tyranny were in- 
extricably mixed up—and the people did well. for 
civil freedom and justice as well as for Presby- 
terianism when they cast the episcopal polity from 
them. As for Presbyterianism, it stood in Scotland 
for far more than a mere theory of ecclesiastical polity. 
What more it stood for the lecturer expounded thus :— 


‘The earnestness with which Presbyterianism was main- 
tained was due to something else besides the confidence men 
had in their theoretical conclusions about Church government. 
Everything that is theoretically good and true has its practical 
witness in itself from which it receives daily confirmation. 
So was it with Presbyterianism. Presbyterianism meant 
organised life, regulated distribution of forces, graduated 
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recognition of gifts, freedom to discuss, authority to control, 
agency to administer. Presbyterianism meant a system by 
which the convictions and conscience of the Church could 
constantly be applied, by appropriate organs, to her current 
affairs. Presbyterianism meant a system by which quicken- 
ing influence, experienced anywhere in the Church, could be 
turned into effective force and transmitted to fortify the whole 
society. Presbyterianism meant a system by which every 
one, first of all the common man, had his recognised place, 
his defined position, his ascertained and guarded privileges, 
his responsibilities inculcated and enforced, felt himself a part 
of the great unity, with a right to care for its welfare and to 
guard its integrity. From the broad base of the believing 
people, the sap rose through Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, 
to the Assembly, and thence descending diffused knowledge, 
influence, unanimity through the whole system. Yes, Presby- 
terianism is a system for a free people that love a regulated, 
a self-regulating freedom; for a people independent, yet 
patient, considerate, trusting much to the processes of dis- 
cussion and consultation, and more to the promised aid of a 
much-forgiving and a watchful Lord. It is a system for 
strong Churches—Churches that are not afraid to let their 
matters see the light of day—to let their weakest parts and 
their worst defects be canvassed before all men that they may 
be mended. It is a system for believing Churches that are 
not ashamed or afraid to cherish a high ideal and to speak of 
lofty aims and to work for long and far results, amid all the 
discouragements arising from sin and folly in their own ranks 
and around them. It is a system for catholic Christians who 
wish not merely to cherish private idiosyncrasies, but to feel 
themselves identified with the common cause while they 
cleave directly to Him whose cause it is. Our fathers felt 
instinctively that the changes thrust upon them threatened 
to suppress great elements of good—not mere forms alone, 
but the life which those forms nourished and expressed. 
When Episcopacy shall have trained the common people to 
care, as those of Scotland have cared, for the public interest 
of Christ’s Church, and to connect that care with their own 
religious life, as a part and a fruit of it, then it may afford to 
smile at the zealous self-defence of Scottish Presbyterianism.’ 
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I quote this passage because it is so characteristic 
of Dr. Rainy; but this lecture was preliminary. - It 
was in the two succeeding lectures that he came to 
grips with his subject. 

The second lecture dealt with the Dean’s view 
of the various covenanting, seceding and disruption 
principles and sacrifices, as noble no doubt, but rather 
ridiculous. Dr. Rainy first took up the view of 
spiritual independence as really little more than 
Scottish patriotic stubbornness—‘ a development of the 
passion for national independence and of the passion 
of antagonism’* Dr. Rainy tried to put as simply 
as words can the ‘ principle’ that the Church is a 
distinct society formed by Jesus Christ and as such 
has its conscience to Him about its faith and work: 
and then he went on with the following scornful irony 
of the Dean’s idea this is not any Christian principle 
but just Scottish patriotic self-assertion :— 


‘ Hear that, Andrew Melville and George Gillespie, Ebenezer 
Erskine and Adam Gib! Who will despair of progress or 
deny new light ? Here are Andrew Melville, who came from 
Geneva, formed in the school which Calvin had left to the 
presidency of Beza, and that circle of genial and able men 
who went with Beza into banishment. Here are Henderson 
and Gillespie and Dickson; and Rutherford, as interminable 
in distinctions as he is rich in poetry and feeling ; and Durham, 
whose favourite field is not Church questions, but who touches 
them often and always with a master’s hand, and many more, 
contemporary and subsequent, whom I do not name. They 
thought they had a principle in their minds. Really they did. 
They were confirmed in that opinion by finding that they 
agreed with one another about it. They also thought or 
were under an impression that they loved that principle as 





' Stanley’s Church of Scotland, p. 67 
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scriptural. In their own apprehension, also, they felt bound 
to contend for it—they thought that was what they contended 
for. Great numbers of their countrymen also were under 
the imagination that an agreement with these men had come 
to pass within them. Some wrote books and some read them 
and some even answered them; some went to banishment, 
some went to battle, some went to the hills and were shot, 
or captured and hanged, or starved, thinking in their own 
minds they had a belief which they could not deny as long as 
they had it. On the strength of the idea that they were 
contending for this principle, men have differed about them 
ever since; some have blessed them for it, and some have 
banned them. Down comes the Dean of Westminster and he 
tells us, Pooh! principle! not a bit of it ; of course the honest 
men thought a principle was at the bottom of their minds and of 
their battle ; quite a mistake ; fought just because they were 
Scotsmen ; had to fight; couldn’t help it; gallant fellows 
though! And then he takes a survey of us from Andrew 
Melville’s days down to the Disruption ; and as he marks each 
successive trial of strength and endurance he choruses, Magnifi- 
cent! what independence! what sturdiness ! what courage ! 
Magnificent! Yes, I reply, very magnificent ; but if this be 
the true view, oh, what fools! what utter, arrant fools! what 
unchristian fools that cursed the history of their country 
with the miseries, the divisions, the arrested development, the 
interrupted Christian activities, not for a principle, not even 
for a false principle, but for a mere doggedness which only 
fell into the mistake of supposing that it served a principle ! 
What an array of fighting fools, from Andrew Melville down 
to the greater name of Thomas Chalmers ! And how great a 
man the Dean of Westminster who has seen through them 
als? 


With Dr. Stanley’s comments on the smallness of 

the matters over which this principle was sometimes 

brought to an issue, Dr. Rainy dealt by admitting 

an occasional danger of this—‘if you call men to 

have a conscience and to exercise it, you can- 
1 Rainy’s Church of Scotland (new edit.), pp. 66-8. 
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not always avert scrupulosity’—but he went on 
thus :— 


‘When those who adhered to the Commons of England rose in 
arms, what was the quarrel ? Various causes mingled ; but, 
no doubt, with many of them, the decisive point was this, 
that taxes should not be raised in England without the con- 
sent of Parliament. All other powers and prerogatives hinged 
on that one. Would it be thought well in our historian to say 
of those who died in that quarrel, that they threw away their 
lives for a matter of half-a-crown, perhaps, or five shillings ?-— 
for the question, whichever way decided, was never likely 
to concern them to more than that amount. Do we not 
honour the men who stood for a principle that concerned 
the destinies of England, all the more because their personal 
stake was small? Did not these men do well to judge that, 
if the sum was small, the principle might be great? But, 
I say fearlessly, which was the nobler cause, or, if you will, 
which was the nobler nation—the nation that fired at the 
thought of taxes raised by power without: the consent of 
Parliament ; or the nation that fired at the thought of worship 
thrust in by force without the consent of the Church 2?’ ! 


And then, after further argument, he put the matter 
very straight to the Dean :— 


‘“ Honour,” says the Dean, ““honour to those Scottish 
Churchmen for their devotion of themselves not only to death, 
but even at times to absurdity ’’ ; and no one can doubt that. 
in his view, the absurdity is a very considerable element in 
the whole performance. Well now, I will take leave to ask 
a question. I am not going, I think, to Say anything unfair. 
I hate the system of insinuating a calumny which one dare 
not openly express. The Dean has as full right to receive 
credit at our hands for perfect sincerity and integrity, as any 
of us at the hands of another. And therefore I say before- 
hand that whatever sacrifice the Dean’s conscience might 
require of him in the maintenance of candour and honour, I 
am not to doubt he would make it freely, God’s grace helping 





' Rainy’s Church of Scotland (new edit.), p. 76. 
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him, which is needed by us all. But what I cannot but ask 
is this—what is that thing, what is that doctrinal truth on 
behalf of which the Dean’s conscience, according to his present 
lights, would lead him to think that people ought to undergo 
martyrdom and might do so without absurdity? Where 
would he draw the line and make a stand? I declare most 
seriously, I don’t know. I don’t see how any one can draw 
an inference or hazard a guess upon the subject. The Dean 
appears to me to be wonderfully able to hold both sides on 
most theological questions. Judging from the intense ardour 
of his demonstrations during the last three years, I have a 
kind of impression, but I am not sure, that in his judgment, 
on behalf of Erastianism a man might lay down his life joyfully 
at the scaffold or the stake. If not for that, then I am at an 
utter loss. 

‘ Ah, but martyrdom in a good cause is the life-blood of the 
Church and of the world. It is that which stems the current 
of an unbelieving epicureanism and of a scoffing scepticism, 
and rings into the hearts of men the conviction that the faith 
cannot die, cannot be killed, cannot be conquered, lives on 
in the strength of an unseen Lord and has its coming victory 
sure. It is not the less impressive—all the more, I think— 
because the men who suffer and overcome have plainly enough 
their human infirmities and defects. Smooth insinuations 
about absurdity are not going to cheat us of the memories of 
our Scottish martyrs.’ * 


The remainder of this lecture dealt with erastianism. 
One significant remark of Dr. Rainy’s, which is not 
without bearing on the present day, was this. Speak- 
ing of Anglican High-churchism, he said :-— 


‘We believe it to be a mischievous system in a variety of 
ways. But as long as it is merely denounced from an erastian 
position, whether by Broad Churchmen or by Low Churchmen, 
it will retain, and it will righteously retain, an element of power 
that will carry it through the conflict.’ * 





Rainy’s Church of Scotland (new edit.), p. 95- 2 Ibid., p. 128. 
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He went on to describe more carefully what Spiritual 
Independence is, and that it is not Hildebrandism (as 
the Dean persisted in calling it), for ‘the State is to 
have its own conscience’ and is ‘not only at liberty 
but under obligation to judge of its own duty for 
itself.’ Still, there is—and the State ought to take 
notice that there is—a society ‘set up by no human 
authority,’ which has duties and privileges based on 
its recognition in conscience of its Lord. It was this 
which the Dean found unintelligible. Dr. Rainy 
had again straight words for this :— 

‘Does not Dr. Stanley himself understand it? That he 
does. Is not Erastianism, State supremacy, the very apple 
of his eye? Has he not contended for it these last three years 
as if on this subject alone he could become fanatical? Does 
he not argue habitually that the principle which applies to 
property—namely, that the State decides through its courts, 
on its own view of equity, all contests about it—applies and 
ought to apply to the decision of everything else? Does he 
not denounce the opposite view as Hildebrandism and suprem- 
acy over the State? Does he not represent supremacy of 
the State over the Church as the very optimism of the Church’s 
condition ? When in all these assertions, he himself says, Ay, 
has he not the least conception of what it means to say, No? 
Yes, truly, he knows very well what it means.’ ! 


This second lecture was written (as appears from 
one of Dr. Rainy’s letters) in two days. The ink 
was still wet on the page when the cab arrived to 
take him to the hall. But his last effort was his 
greatest. ‘My last lecture,’ he wrote to: Dro Buch= 
anan, ‘will include the noblest part of my theme: 
I pray I may be enabled to do it well.’ This third 
lecture dealt with the religious issues raised by Dean 


* Rainy’s Church of Scotland (new edit.), p. 84. 
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Stanley’s advocacy of moderatism as the true tradi- 
tion and the destiny of the Scottish Church. 

Dr. Rainy complained that his real difficulty here 
was ‘to get the vital issues into any connection at 
all with the Dean’s line of discussion’; and indeed 
it is a just remark, for any earnest mind reading Dr. 
Stanley’s lectures on Evangelicalism and Moderatism 
must be amazed how a man—not to say a minister 
of a great Church—professing to estimate a people’s 
religion and to advise upon it, should take so little 
trouble to find the spiritual heart of the men and 
systems he so lightly discusses. The evangelicals 
are ‘negative’ or ‘judaic’ in theology and had some 
inconsistent characters. The moderates the Dean 
likes: they were ‘tolerant’ and ‘literary.’ Dr. Rainy 
asks, ‘Did ever mortal trifle so with life questions ? ’ 

Leaving, then, the Dean pretty much alone, Dr. 
Rainy went on. to give his own account of the religious 
facts of Evangelicalism. It had been dismissed as 
negative. He elucidated with care and reverence 
its great positive contents—first its theology of sin and 
grace, and secondly its conception of conversion 
and the divine life within the soul. These were things 
Dean Stanley had never mentioned. Dr. Rainy 
said :— 

‘These things, believed among us, are not negations. But 
they do, I confess, imply one great negative which thoroughly 
pervades our whole conceptions. They do imply that nature 
is not grace and that grace is not nature. They do directly 
and peremptorily contradict a fashionable tendency of the 
times on that subject. How wonderfully grace may be 


adapted to nature—how wonderfully the one may, especially 
in some cases, be, as it were, hidden away in the other—we 
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are willing to learn. But the Scottish Churchman who has 
given up that distinction has to build up his beliefs again from 
a point not very far from the foundation. And the new 
structure will certainly not be the faith of the Scottish 
Churches.’ ? 


Then Dr. Rainy turned to his survey of the moderates, 
and the Dean’s recommendation of them. After 
a most interesting passage about Chalmers and the 
Dean’s ‘sheer delusion’ that that great Christian 
somewhat returned in his old days to the views of 
his early life, Dr. Rainy demurred to the claiming 
of men such as Archbishop Leighton as an example 
of moderatism. It was here he made the beautiful 
reference to his own grandmother which I have already 
quoted, but which may be quoted here again and 
in full :— 


‘Leighton’s character and writings have been habitually 
cherished by those in Scotland who are most averse to modera- 
tism and who recognise in him the very spirit which moderatism 
lacked. Among my own very earliest recollections aré those 
of an aged lady, very dear to me, whose life was one continual 
strain of overflowing piety—a long pilgrimage of faith, rising 
at last into an unbroken Beulah of praise and prayer. It was 
piety nursed under the purest Scottish Presbyterian influences, 
But my impressions of Leighton were first formed by the 
delight I used to see her take in perusing and reperusing “‘ that 
blessed Exposition.” What would she have said if she had 
been told that Leighton was a moderate ?’ 2 


Then passing from men to measures, he took up the 

Dean’s laudation of the moderate ‘toleration’ and 

especially ‘the noble example of liberality ’ they 

and their successors in the Established Church 
* Rainy’s Church of Scotland (new edit.), p, 113 * Ibid, p. 101. 
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had set in welcoming prelatists as well as seceders 
to the pulpits of the Church. Said Dr. Rainy :— 


‘Surely the Dean cannot be aware how drolly this sounds 
in Scottish ears. The Established Church has not set the 
example but followed the example. In 1799, in the days of 
moderate supremacy, an act was passed prohibiting all ministers 
to employ, in any service, any one not qualified, according to 
the laws of the Church, to accept a presentation to a pastoral 
charge. This act was rescinded in 1842, when the evangelical 
party was in the ascendency, and ministers were allowed as of 
old to employ the services of brethren of other Churches. 
After the Disruption, the Establishment restored the state of 
things which had existed from 1799 to 1842; and it is only 
recently that the law has been relaxed again so as to allow 
the Established Church minister the same right which United 
Presbyterian and Free Church ministers possessed by the 
common law of their Churches, while in the Free Church this 
right was guaranteed by an express statutory permission in 
addition. It is nothing strange in our Churches that men 
episcopally ordained, and having the confidence of the pastor, 
should occasionally minister in them. It seems, however, to 
be a very arduous operation to undertake it. All England 
cried out with amazement at the magnanimous effort recently 
made by two prelates in this direction." They seemed to 
suppose that the effort to receive them must, on the Scottish 
side, be equally overwhelming. There is a mistake here. 
We are always glad to receive ministers of other Churches 
who are good Gospel preachers; provided they do their part 
in a straightforward way, and don’t talk nonsense afterwards 
about “‘ mission services.” ’” 


Dr. Rainy passed from this to a singularly discrim- 
inating account of moderatism: how in the days 


1 The Archbishop of York (Thomson) and the Bishop of Winchester 
(S. Wilberforce) had preached in the Presbyterian Church in Glengarry. 
‘The act produced a storm of indignation which caused both prelates to 
draw back and excuse themselves on the plea they had only preached on a 
mission’ (Prothero’s Life of Dean Stanley, ii. 273). 

2 Rainy’s Church of Scotland (new edit.), p. 135. 
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of persecution and commotion, culture and _ taste 
naturally were checked; how, after the settlement 
of affairs, men therefore were influenced by the 
desire to recover the lost ground; how this became, 
in part,a movement away from and separate from — 
religion—tending to avoid whatever was in conflict 
with the spirit of the age and that age the rational- 
istic eighteenth century ; how with some men this 
meant what was cultured and refined, but with 
others what was indulgent and coarse: but how 
with both classes it meant a setting of culture before 
Christianity, a disliking of theological truth and a 
lowering of all conviction about conversion and 
spiritual life. Thus it became ‘the enemy of our 
Scottish religious life.’ Dr. Rainy made the most 
ready acknowledgment that ‘there were moderates 
of whom, individually, no one would wish to say 
an unkind word.’ But he went on :— 


‘The history of moderatism, what it began with and what 
it ended with, the pretensions of its rise and the undisguised 
baseness of its latter end, is a great historical] commentary on 
the result in Christian Churches of setting the secondary 
interests in the primary place. It is, in one word, ruin. Let 
us face, let us understand, let us appropriate, let us sympathise 
with, let us advance the culture of our time so far as we have 
power to do it. That is a great Christian duty belonging to 
the right fulfilment of the task of the Church ; and it is fitted 
to prepare us, not only to do the Lord’s work, but to learn 
for ourselves the Lord’s providential lessons. But as Chris- 
tians, as Churches, let us never forget that first—uncondition- 
ally, always first—we have truth to speak whether men will 
hear or forbear, and we have a type of life to fulfil whether 
men will approve or condemn.’ ! 





1 Rainy’s Church of Scotland (new edit.), P- 154. 
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This led on to the passage in these lectures which, 
perhaps, more than any other, struck the public mind 
—his reference to Robert Burns, of whom Dean Stanley 
had spoken as ‘a wise religious teacher.’ This is the 
passage :— 


“But before I advert to anything the Dean said, I will 
ask—Can no one stop the din that profanes the grave of Robert 
Burns? Has no one the heart to hear the “ inhabitant 
below ” or to understand his voice? Of all perverse destinies 
with which earth could perplex his fame, did it ever visit his 
imagination that crowds of rhetorical men would go about 
in never-ending floods of eloquence to prove his life a great 
moral victory and triumph? Did he ever foresee that every 
after-dinner orator who wished to show what a flexible thing 
advanced Christianity can be, would harp upon the passages 
that saddened his own thoughtful hours, as proofs of what 
may comport with high moral and Christian excellency ? 
Shame upon them that are so destitute of love for Burns, 
that have so little sympathy with the pathos of his own view 
of his own life, as not to understand they are to let that alone ! 
Why cannot they let it alone? Let them celebrate his genius, 
if it needs to be celebrated; let them celebrate his honest 
manhood—a great deal too straightforward, I will be bold to 
say, to tolerate the despicable sophistry that is spent on his 
career—let them dwell on the undying glow he has shed into 
Scottish minds and hearts and homes and lives and history ; 
and, for the rest, let it alone. Nobody is going to meddle 
with it, if themselves will let it alone. But if they will not, 
on themselves be the shame. 


‘“‘A curse upon the clown and knave 
That will not let his ashes rest.”’1 


At the close of his lecture, Dr. Rainy spoke of the 
practical object of the Dean’s visit. That was avowedly 
to strengthen the Established Church on the ground 


1 Rainy’s Church of Scotland (new edit.), p. 159. 
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of its representing these erastian and moderate ideals ; 
and it was an appeal ‘ to us outside of Establishments, 
not to be so unreasonable as to pull down Establish- 
ments which satisfy, in the way indicated, such 
aspirations as his own.’ Even the Established Church 
itself must have felt what a disservice Dean Stanley 
—with the sincerest intentions—had done it by 
basing an appeal to Scotland on lines such as these. 
Dr. Rainy’s answer was this :— 


‘I will make bold to answer this appeal on behalf—to 
speak first of them—of nine-tenths of those whom the Dean 
has thus addressed. And I say that just in so far as the 
Established Churches correspond to the Dean’s ideal, and in 
so far as that becomes clear, we will most certainly join with 
all our might to pull them down. More than that, there are 
plenty of men in the Established Church, who, on that supposi- 
tion, will overcome the temptation of their position and come 
to help us. Churches of that kind, if they are to be called 
Churches, are a moral nuisance not to be tolerated for an 
hour. I mean Churches in which the whole power, the whole 
means of attraction which the State can employ, is devoted 
to support the principle that the Church of Christ, as such, 
has no principle and no conscience—has no peremptory asser- 
tions to make, no distinct truth and no distinct life to repre- 
sent and embody to the world. It would be treason to Chris- 
tianity itself to connive at this for an hour.’ } 


The Dean’s lectures, he continued, have ‘done more 
to set that question agoing than any other event that . 
has recently taken place in this community.’ Dr. 
Rainy declared that the last contest he and many 
with him would like was a contest with another Church 
about money and privileges—that is to say, a Dis- 


* Rainy’s Church of Scotland (new edit.), p. 166. 
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establishment and Disendowment struggle. ‘ As long 
as we are not called out,’ he said, ‘we are much dis- 
posed to keep quiet.’ But, he added, the Dean of 
Westminster had fixed attention on certain things 
about that which ‘we are not to exaggerate’ and 
‘not to take hasty action about’ but which ‘ we are 
not going to forget.’ How pregnant these words 
were, subsequent chapters of this biography will 
show. 

These three lectures of Dr. Rainy were an extra- 
ordinary success. The above extracts give no idea 
of the whole argument, but even the complete lectures 
in print give no conception of the thrilling force with 
which they were delivered and the almost-wnequalled 
enthusiasm to which even an Edinburgh audience was 
moved by them. Mr. Maclagan says, in a letter to 
Dr. Buchanan, that ‘some of the passages were quite 
overpowering ’ and that he had ‘ never seen Dr. Rainy 
so stirred by anything.’ The scene when, at the 
close of the last lecture, Lord Ardmillan—one of the 
judges of the Court of Session, who had been on the 
platform at all Dean Stanley’s lectures—sought to ex- 
press the thanks of the audience, was something which 
those who were present never forgot. The densely 
crowded meeting of some three thousand persons rose 
en masse and hurrahed and waved handkerchiefs as if : 
they would never stop. It was far more than a tribute 
of thanks to an able lecturer. *It was the expression of — 
a sense of grateful relief that the really deeper and 
nobler religion of Scotland had been bravely and 
triumphantly vindicated against what really—with all 

VOL. I. Q 
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regard for the high character and sincerity of view of 
Dean Stanley—was a travesty of it, was indeed not 
less than a traducing of it. The Dean never meant 
this—that we all admit gladly. But he came down 
to instruct and influence a nation about its most 
sacred thing—its religious history and life; and the 
heart of that religious history and life he simply had 
never seen. To answer this was a great national 
service, and it was this that Dr. Rainy’s audience 
felt when they cheered him as no churchman had been 
cheered in Edinburgh for many a day or has been 
since. It was Dr. Rainy’s first appearance in the réle 
which an eminent Scotsman, Professor Masson, once 
described him as filling—that of a ‘ national function- 
ary.’ 

The effect without was even more significant. A 
quite audible silence fell on the other side. Not a 
single article. Not a word from any Established 
Church leader in reply... Not even an expression of 
thanks to the Dean for his advocacy, tendered from 
any public quarter. As to Dr. Stanley himself, 
his attitude was hardly the most straightforward. He 
published his lectures, correcting in them several of 
the inaccuracies Dr. Rainy had pointed out and 
omitting some phrases that had evoked special criticism, 
without, however, any mention of Dr. Rainy’s name 
or acknowledgment to him. On one single point— 
still without mentioning the name—he attempted an 
answer. He appended to his lecture on the moderates 


' Nine months later an article appeared in the Contemporary Review by 
Principal Tulloch, but it replied almost entirely to an article by Mr. Taylor 
Innes and said little about Dr. Rainy, the main paragraph about whom is 
at least half admiring. 
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a quotation in praise of some of them from Sir Henry 
Moncreiff Wellwood’s Life of Erskine, saying that this 
is ‘ the feeling towards the leading moderates expressed 
by the venerable biographer of the leader of the popular 
party, and it was ‘sufficient to contrast the con- 
temptuous expressions used by modern partisans with 
the cordial and generous tribute of one whose very 
name is a guarantee for strictness of life and faith.’ ! 
A famous English scholar—Routh of Magdalen—once 
gave to another English Dean the historic counsel, 
‘ Always verify your references.’ It is a pity he did 
not give it to the Dean of Westminster. Will it be 
believed that this quotation is not by the venerable 
biographer ‘whose very name is a guarantee for 
strictness of faith and life,’ but is by Dr. John Inglis, 
himself a moderate leader?” It is a small point, but 
it is a significant one. It was simply want of thorough 
knowledge—in this case of a mere literary fact, but, 
in the lectures generally, of the real heart of Scottish 
religion—that made this ‘unlucky visit’ the one ill- 
starred enterprise of a brilliant, beneficent and beautiful 
career. 

If the Dean’s friends in the Established Church 
and elsewhere let him leave the lists without even a 
word, Dr. Rainy’s friends would not let him go without 
a gift. A movement was started to make some 
acknowledgment of his services, and two months after 


1 Stanley’s Church of Scotland, p. 139. With these conflicting testimonies, 
the reader may well desire to form his own impression of what moderatism 
was. The most typical—by no means the worst—picture of it is the Auzo- 
biography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle. 

2 Though, it is right to add, one of the best of them. This was the father 
of Lord President Inglis. : 
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his lectures Dr. Rainy received from Lord Ardmillan 
a, letter, the concluding part of which was as 
follows :— 


‘The distinguished reputation and acknowledged abilities 
of the Dean of Westminster, and the impression made by the 
literary merit of his lectures in Edinburgh, was such as to 
awaken a general conviction that a defence of the faith and 
the cause of Presbyterianism was called for, and that much 
of the success of such a defence must depend on its promptitude, 
its power, its faithfulness, and its courtesy. 

“It was felt that a fitting reply to Dean Stanley, and an 
adequate vindication of the faith and the History of our 
Scottish Churches, could only be expected from one who, to 
sound theology, ample learning, liberal views, and earnest 
evangelical convictions, added the personal accomplishments 
of taste, eloquence, and courtesy required to meet one so 
eminently distinguished by these qualities. Such a defender 
of our Presbyterianism was found in you; and you were 
selected and gratefully accepted as the champion of “ the 
good old cause.” 

“The deep impression, the convincing power, and the 
signal success of your lectures were felt by the great and 
enthusiastic audience to whom, on each occasion, they were 
addressed ; and this is now acknowledged in all the Presby- 
terian Churches ; while the remarkable interest with which 
they are welcomed in their published form is not confined 
to Scotland. 

“I feel that I cannot hope to convey any adequate expression 
of our grateful sense of the value of your services, of our 
cordial respect and regard for yourself, and of our confidence 
in the Christian wisdom and fidelity of your teaching and 
conduct. ; 

‘I have the honour and great pleasure of enclosing a bank 
receipt for five hundred guineas, and of sending at the same 
time a present of silver plate from the friends with whom 
I act and in whose name I write, which may be a permanent 
memorial in your family of the gratitude which you have so 
nobly earned from Scottish Presbyterianism.’ 
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“My DEAR LorD ARDMILLAN,—On my return to-day I 
found your letter of the 27th, with its enclosure, and its very 
valuable and graceful accompaniments. Will you offer to 
those whom you represent, and accept for yourself, my most 
sincere and hearty thanks. 

‘It is not easy for me to suppress the feeling that my service, 
such as it was, is put to shame by so unexpected and generous 
a recognition of it. But I should be guilty of great affectation 
if I tried to disguise the gratification and pleasure which your 
kindness and that of your friends has given me. Sensible as 
I am of the defects of these lectures of mine, which have formed 
the occasion of this munificent testimonial, I am glad to be 
assured, in a manner so hearty and spontaneous, that in the 
judgment of your friends I have not injured the cause, but 
in some degree served it, by the manner of my advocacy. 
And I am very deeply sensible of the goodwill implied in the 
mere conception of this expression of regard, and still more 
strongly implied in the manner in which it has been carried 
out. 

“TI look upon your gift as an encouragement, not to myself 
only, but to my brethren also, in every effort we make to serve 
the common cause. It is an assurance—one of many—that 
even when those efforts are of slight intrinsic worth, they are 
received with a disposition to make the best of them, and to 
form a generous estimate of any merit that may attach to 
the intention or the execution. 

‘ Allow me to thank you personally for the honour you have 
done me in consenting to communicate to me the kind inten- 
tions of your friends, and for the terms in which you have 
done it—terms of which it is best that I should say nothing. 

‘I hope your friends will understand that on such an occa- 
sion one feels a great deal more than it is possible or becoming 
to say.’ 


When Dr. Rainy received this presentation he 
used part of it in personal gifts of peculiar thought- 
fulness, and thereafter took a trip to Pau, where 
his cousin, as has been mentioned already, was 
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settled in charge of the Free Church of Scotland 
congregation. Dr. and Mrs. Rainy went out and ~ 
spent a month of great enjoyment with him and Mrs. 
Brown, travelling also in other parts of France and in 
the Pyrenees. His letters home to his children need 
not be quoted, though they are interesting as showing 
his simple and glad perception of the beauties of nature 
and interests of life and goodness of God. This was 
a real feature of his character, and he never lost it even 
in his keenest controversies. - 
This reply to Dean Stanley has been treated here at 
some length not only because it was a notable and a 
singularly successful achievement, but also because it 
was a pivot-fact upon which turned much of Dr. 
Rainy’s future career. It marked him as a command- - 
ing personality in the destinies of Scottish Presbyterian- 
ism. And at that very time the destinies of Scottish 
Presbyterianism were becoming again a great political 
question. Dr. Rainy’s emergence in the tourney with 
the Dean of Westminster made it inevitable that on 
him should fall the chief responsibility of determining 
what should be the attitude of the Free Church, and 
of a large section of Scottish Presbyterianism beyond 
the Free Church, to the movement going on within 
the Established Church—by this time so remarkably 
rehabilitated from what it was in the days of the 
‘residuary Assembly ’ of 1843—for a new amendment 
of its relation with the State. Here were delicate 
questions involving a large issue, which neither the 
Free Church in general nor Dr. Rainy in particular did 
anything to raise, but which, when they were raised, 
led him into what proved to be a far greater debate. 
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The reward of a work is a greater work; and Dr. 
Rainy’s reward for so demolishing an English Dean 
was—the last in the world he would have chosen 
—that he was called to champion a new demand for 
Disestablishment in Scotland. How this came about, 
we have now to trace. 


CHAPTER x 
PATRONAGE AND ESTABLISHMENT 


HE Disruption, among its wide and varied 
consequences, had certainly this one—that 

it left the question of Church and State in Scotland 
in obviously unstable equilibrium. If, on the one 
hand, only a few ministers and office-bearers and 
people had left the Establishment, the question 
would not seriously have been raised. If, on the 
other hand, all but a few had left, it would have been 
practically settled." What as a matter of fact happened 
may be described by saying that half the Church left 
the State. This is really a not inaccurate way of 
stating it, because while, as regards mere numbers, 
it was something over a third, still—and a Christian 
Church cannot be reckoned only by figures—it con- 
tained, beyond all doubt, far more than a moiety 
of the moral and spiritual elements of the old Scottish 
Kirk. The result was thus an Established Church 
no longer representing the majority of the nation 
and yet retaining a large percentage—a Church de- 
nationalised but not by any means destroyed. This has 


' I say ‘practically,’ not more ; because even if every minister of the Church 
of Scotland had ‘gone out’ and all the people too, that would not have been 
legal Disestablishment. It would only have been some twelve hundred 
vacancies in the State Church. Establishment is an act of the State, and 
Disestablishment must be that also. But, of course, such a situation would 
‘practically ’ have settled the matter. 
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been made a new reason for condemning the Disruption. 
‘In such a case,’ says even Principal Tulloch’s bio- 
erapher, ‘success is in reality the only test; had 
the Free Church crushed the ‘“‘residuaries,’”’ her action 
would have been justified.’ This simply means 
that the distinguished writer took upon herself 
to estimate the Disruption without even realising 
that it claimed to be an act of conscience. If 
it was that, then it may be justified even though 
it had not been a tithe so successful as indisputably 
it was. If it was not that, then it would hardly 
be justified had it been twice as successful. In 
short, success is precisely the test that does not 
apply to its ethical justification. What the fact 
that it did not ‘crush the residuaries’ does apply 
to is the political and ecclesiastical situation for the 
future. This, as has been said, it left in unstable 
equilibrium. | 

In the years immediately succeeding 1843, there 
was no disposition to press the question to an issue. 
The Free Church had at least absolved herself from 
complicity in an erastian relation between Church 
and State and was engrossed in the tremendous task 
of her own organisation. She went her own way, 
growing steadily year by year. Meanwhile, the 
Established Church was not less engrossed. The task 
of the rehabilitation of her fortunes was almost a more 
difficult one than that of the Free Church. And for a 
little while after the Disruption, things seemed to grow 
worse rather than better. The three or four hundred 
vacant pulpits in the Establishment had to be filled, 

Mrs. Oliphant’s Memoir of Principal Ti ulloch, p. 200. 
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and there was no choice but to put into many of these 
men some of whom would not in other circumstances 
have ever entered the ministry and some, it must be 
added, who did not raise its moral standard. Discipline 
became deplorably lax throughout whole presbyteries, 
and this was a dead weight hung round the Church’s 
neck in any attempt to rise. All the more remarkable 
and all the more honourable is the rehabilitation 
that took place. If the source of the revival of the 
Established Church of Scotland after the Disruption 
is asked, the answer is that it was the same quicken- 
ing grace of God as that which had revived the un- 
broken Church in the eighteenth century. Of course 
there were secondary influences of a mundane character. 
For one thing, an Established Church can hold on 
through times of strain just because it is a State 
institution : its machinery and finance go on as usual 
whatever spiritual loss it may sustain. Again, social 
influence was strong on the side of the Established 
as against the Free Church, for few of the ‘ lairds’ 
left; and this received a great impulse from the 
young Queen’s hearty association of herself with 
the Presbyterian worship in Scotland—a course most 
honourable to herself and beneficial to the land. But, 
behind all these things, was indubitably a new earnest- 
ness in the Church herself. It is a remarkable thing 
how, after the Disruption, the old moderatism, which 
one would think was left in undisturbed sway, 
became discredited. It is unquestionable that the 
very existence of the Free Church throughout the 
country practically necessitated this new atmosphere 
in the Established Church if the latter was going 
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to live at all. Still, all honour is due to men such 
as James Robertson, who developed the work of 
church extension and endowment, and Norman Mac- 
leod, whose popular and catholic personality con- 
tained within it room for sundry strains of character, 
but among them a warm missionary real and religious 
fervour—men who rallied their bleeding Zion with 
a faith and courage that deserved to succeed and that 
did succeed. With and after them came others, 
of whom the most distinguished was Tulloch, but 
among whom should also be named Charteris, for 
by him (I am told by those within the Established 
Church qualified to say) the more distinctively religious 
revival of a section of the Church was fostered as 
much as by any one. And there were also earnest 
and eminent laymen. None of these men were great 
leaders, in the sense in which Chalmers or Candlish 
was a leader, but they deserve much honour for 
bravery and devotion during the depression of their 
Church’s fortunes. Only a base and irreligious Free 
Churchman would record all this otherwise than with 
cordiality and thankfulness. As has been said, there 
remained under the care of the Established Church 
about one half of the Presbyterian people of Scotland ; 
it would have been a black fortune for the religious 
life of the land if the Church that retained them 
had never recovered from the level illustrated by the 
‘residuary Assembly’ of 1843. Besides, it was a 
salutary thing for at least some in the Free Church 
to see that not even the Disruption had given them 
a monopoly of the Christianity of Scotland. 

Quite clearly, however, it was one thing to welcome 
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—as a Christian will always welcome—a revival of 
moral life in a Church and quite another thing, espe- 
cially for the Free Church, to acquiesce in the relation 
between the Establishment in Scotland and the State 
if the question of these was raised. This question, as I 
have said, had been lying dormant since the Disruption, 
and there was a real unwillingness to stir it and so 
become embroiled in direct conflict with the sister 
Church. The question was stirred entirely by the 
action of the Established Church. It was altered 
in a matter legitimate enough in itself, but in a way 
that could hardly have been more fitted to provoke 
challenge and ensure controversy over the whole 
issue of Church and State. 

It arose over the old business of Patronage. Since 
the Disruption, the former scandals of intrusion 
had entirely ceased in the Established Church. 
This was not entirely or even chiefly due to the 
Benefices Act—usually known as Lord Aberdeen’s 
Act—passed in 1843 (for that confessedly had worked 
badly, leading in not a few cases to interminable dis- 
cussions and disputes in congregations and in Church 
courts), but to the fact that, as Mr. Disraeli neatly 
phrased it, ‘in Scotland the patrons no longer pat- 
ronise. What he meant was that, following the 
excellent example set by the Queen, whom Sir Robert 
Peel so wisely counselled in this matter when the 
Disruption was seen to be inevitable, patrons, before 
making a nomination, were careful to see who would be 
acceptable or not to the people. For this reason, 

the abuse of Patronage,’ Sir James Graham was 


1 The Letters of Queen Victoria, i. 561. 
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justified in saying, ‘is diminishing day and by day.’? 
It was thus not from the people that the movement 
for the reform or discontinuance of Patronage arose. 
It began to be manifested in the Assembly of the 
Established Church about 1863. For a time ‘modi- 
fications’ of Queen Anne’s Act were in favour, but 
in 1869 it was resolved to ‘ petition both Houses of 
Parliament for the removal of Patronage.’ 

Here, certainly, was a remarkable  volte-face. 
Before and at the Disruption, those who ‘stayed 
in’ stood for Patronage as stoutly as for Establish- 
ment itself. In 1841, a memorial to Government 
on behalf of this party declared that ‘the minority 
of last Assembly would deprecate any change in 
the law of Patronage as an evil of the most formid- 
able magnitude pregnant in all probability with the 
ruin of the Established Church.’* And now the 
successors of that party—and men who retained 
the privileges of establishment just because they 
were its successors—proposed simply to turn their 
backs on it and adopt its old antagonists’ views on the 
question. The reader of history cannot but inquire 
as to the reason of so curious a change of front. 

Doubtless there were various forces at work. The 
unsatisfactory working of the Benefices Act must 
have led many people in the Established Church 
to feel that, since the mending of Patronage had 
been unsuccessful, it had better be ended. Then 
the general uprising tide of popular interest in 
public life (which was embodied in Mr. Gladstone's 


1 Parker’s Szvy_ James Graham, i. 385. 
2 Quoted in Established Church General Assembly, 1870. 
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great Government of 1868) naturally affected ideas 
in ecclesiastical life too. Besides these was the stand- 
ing illustration in the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches of how well popular election worked. One 
has every desire to recognise that reasons such as 
these, which were legitimate enough, operated towards 
the change. But something far stronger than these 
is obviously needed to explain so complete a reversal 
of opinion. What that was is stated frankly enough 
by more than one Established Church authority. 
The abolition of Patronage was adopted, says Principal 
John Cunningham of St. Andrews (not simply be- 
cause of the working of Lord Aberdeen’s Act but) 
‘to popularise the Church and enable her to hold 
her own in the midst of so much dissent.’! Principal 
Pirie of Aberdeen, who was the leading spirit in 
the Church in carrying this question through, told 
the General Assembly of 1870 that ‘if Patronage 
remains, it is impossible that the Church can fail 
to die of inanition.’ Similarly, Dr. Gillan, a well- 
known minister, said ‘we are changing our tack to 
sheer off rocks ahead.’ It was as an act of self- 
preservation that the successors of men who had fought 
against ‘any change’ in the law of Patronage now 
petitioned for its very abolition, and gave Scotland a 
new illustration of victi victoribus leges dederunt. 

Here was a situation which, handled with generosity 
and justice, might really have led to a rapprochement 
between the two halves of the Church of Scotland which 
separated at the Disruption. One is most willing to 


F ffistory of the Church of Scotland, ii. 847. 
” Speech in Glasgow, February 2, 1871. 
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believe the nobler minds in the Established Church— 
such as Professor James Robertson, the ‘ Robertson of 
Ellon’ of old days ’'—meant it should be so handled. 
Unhappily it was carried through in quite another way. 
The Established Church was applying for a reform for 
which—though not only for this—the Free Church party 
had struggled and had paid the price.? Surely, then, this 
reform should not be obtained in a way which would 
injure those who had thus struggled and sacrificed. But 
no one who reads the contemporary literature of the 
time can fail to perceive that the popularisation of the 
Established Church which was anticipated was to be 
chiefly at the expense of the Free Church. Most 
sedulously was the idea circulated that this reform 
met all the difficulties of Free Church people, so that 
now these people might return to their ‘ Auld Kirk.’ 
Letters to this effect appeared in the press, and it was 
urged in all kinds of ways upon Free Church ministers 
and Free Church people. If there had been a frank 
proposal for discussion and negotiation as to reunion 
between the two Churches, it would have been a very 
different matter. Even if this had not been successful, 
the suggestion would have been honourable. But 
the idea was not a frank and fraternal reunion of the 
two Churches as Churches. The idea was that, indi- 
vidually, Free Churchmen might find the way back 
open and easy, and—it must be added—the Union 


1 Professor Robertson—a man whose laborious services for the extension 
of the Established Church are rightly honoured in that communion, but 
whose earnestness of Christian character should be honoured in all the 
Churches—died in 1860. 

2 Even more directly had the old Seceders (by this time the United 
Presbyterian Church) fought and paid for it. 
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controversy had disclosed that there might be a 
good number in the Free Church who would avail 
themselves of such a way. I am reluctant to revive 
an old sore, but no one can read the records of this 
time without seeing how strongly feeling as to this 
was awakened in many minds—and these not ungene- 
rous minds—in the Free Church, and as indeed was 
natural and inevitable. On the other hand, the 
matter should be stated from the Established Church 
point of view. Here is a thing which can be improved 
in our Church; the ‘dissenters’ surely cannot grudge it 
since they have popular election themselves, and, in any 
case, should not interfere with another Church ; more- 
over, we mean it as an act of conciliation and union. 
From these two ways of stating it—there are always 
two ways of it in affairs, but that does not alter the 
fact that there is always only one in ethic—it is 
interesting to turn to the view of it taken by the 
Government to which the Established Church appealed. 
The Assembly of 1869 sent a deputation to Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was Prime Minister. It was headed by 
Dr. Norman Macleod as Moderator for that year, and 
he pled his case courageously, declaring that the 
Scottish people had always regarded Patronage as an 
inconsistency (but not explaining which section of 
the Church had acted accordingly), and claiming its 
abolition as the undoing of a ‘wrong.’ This was 
courageous, but it would have been more candid to say, 
with Dr. Gillan, that they ‘had changed their tack.’ It 
would also have been more prudent. For Mr. Gladstone 
knew Scottish Church history and proceeded to put 
to the deputation some remarkable questions. He 
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asked how long it was since the Established Church 
had begun to make this movement and found it was 
not older than 1865. Then he asked about the parties 
at the Disruption and whether the maintenance of 
Patronage did not go along with national establish- 
ment. This Dr. Norman Macleod demurred to, adding 
“there was no sacrifice we would not have made and 
no legislative act which we could have got we would 
not have accepted rather than have the Secession’ ! 
After some debate over this, Mr. Gladstone went on 
to put to the deputation ‘as men of candour and 
intelligence,’ another question. What view of this 
proposal was taken by those who had borne ‘ earlier 
testimony to the same principle’? The deputationists 
replied that ‘that theory’ had not been mooted among 
them, but that this measure was meant as ‘ one of con- 
ciliation towards the Free Church.’ The interview ended 
by the Premier requesting the deputation to draw up an 
historical statement on the subject. As they left, one 
of their number—so at least was the common story— 
observed, ‘We'll gang nae mair to yon toon.’ 

These suggestions of Mr. Gladstone made a real 
stir in Scotland. The ‘theory’ he had implied was 
simply this—that if the Established Church was going 
to adopt the other Church’s views about Patronage, 
this must be done with fairness all round and not ina 

1 One would not for a moment question the sincerity with which Dr. 
Norman Macleod said this, but in view of the known facts of the story—in 
view especially of the notable refusal of the moderate party to respond to 
Dr. Candlish’s appeal to unite over the Duke of Argyll’s bill (vzde p. 58, 
supra)—it is not easy to put historical content into it. I should like to be 
permitted to add here that I regret that the only place in this biography 


where one meets Dr. Norman Macleod—who had noble sides to his 
character—is in connection with this doubtful business about patronage. 


VOL. I. R 
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way which would practically make those suffer who 
were the first to stand against it and had really paid 
the price. As an outspoken parish minister—one of 
the older school and therefore with no liking to this 
sudden conversion to the ideas of the Free Church 
party—put it frankly to the Established Assembly, 
Mr. Gladstone had said, ‘ You have borrowed clothes 
which were fabricated some twenty-five years ago 
by other brethren of yours for which they suffered, 
and, most undoubtedly, justice requires that in any 
change, I should consult the original donors.’ This 
view was recognised in various sections of the press, 
including the Times, the Spectator, and the Scotsman. * 
There seems to be no doubt that it was considered 
in private. I find in the Daily Review—which, how- 
ever, it is fair to note, was a journal edited in the Free 
Church interest—the following statement in pro- 
minent type :— 

‘It is notorious that last spring one of the two plans (and 
the one with which the name of Sir R. Anstruther was associ- 
ated) was a proposal to have a conference on the part of the 
legislature with the representatives of all the Churches and 


not of that presently endowed alone ; unfortunately shabbier 
counsels prevailed.’ ” 


The old plan of a bill which took no regard to the Free 
Church's historical and moral claim was followed. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government would not look at it, 
but a general election in 1874 placed Mr. Disraeli 


* The outspoken articles in the Sco/sman (which called the bill ‘a 
mouse-trap’ and spoke of its ‘trickery as against the other Churches Ai 
attracted attention because their author was an Established Church minister 
—Dr. Robert Wallace—who certainly did not love the Free Church. 
Wallace was a man of remarkable ability. 

2 Daily Review, 26th May 1870. 
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in power. Mr. Disraeli excelled in the political 
achievement known as ‘dishing.’ The party which 
once opposed the Reform Bill afterwards proposed a 
wider suffrage, and which in 1843 rejected the request 
for the transference of patronage to communicants, 
now brought in a bill to give it to even non-communi- 
cants also. This last feature (which no true Churchman 
ever claimed or approved) stamped the bill as not a 
concession of Christian rights so much as a piece of 
popular democratisation.’ 

The parliamentary debates over this measure are 
interesting reading. Its chief sponsor was Lord 
Advocate Gordon (already mentioned as one of Dr. 
Begg’s counsel and also a confidential adviser of the 
Free Church constitutionalist leader), who declared 
that he ‘ desired to promote conciliation ’ and that this 
bill would be ‘a basis of conciliation.’ Similarly, 
the Duke of Richmond, who took charge of the measure 
in the Upper House, said he hoped ‘it would have 
the salutary effect of effecting a union between all 
Churches in Scotland,’ and Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
(afterwards known as Lord Cranbrook), summing up 
for the Government, looked forward with hope that in 
at least the next generation, the obstacle of patronage 
being removed, the leaders of the Free Church might 
‘combine in the interest of the Church which was dear 
to the heart of Chalmers and Guthrie and Candlish 


1 It is right to say that this was not the system Dr. Norman Macleod 
had desired. In a speech in Glasgow in 1871, I find him saying: ‘He 
hoped they clearly understood that by anti-Patronage was not meant what 
many feared and even desired, the popular election of ministers in the 
ordinary sense of the term. . . . What was proposed was the appointing of 
a Committee in whom the people had confidence, whose nomination would 
be final.’—(Couvant, February 3, 1871.) 
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and Macleod.’! One does not suggest these things 
were said uncandidly ; but, if not uncandid, how un- 
informed and unintelligent they were! There are 
few more cruel books than old Hansards. Parliament 
was given to understand that this bill would remove 
the root-cause of the Disruption; even a Scotsman 
of the intelligence and rising distinction of Lord 
Rosebery informing his fellow-peers that in 1843 
‘nearly five hundred ministers left the Establishment 
in order to protest against Patronage.’ * On the other 
hand, a young Scottish member—a Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman—gave it as ‘ his opinion ’ (and the sentence 
deserves to be printed in Hansard in italics) that ‘ the 
Free Church went out on the higher ground of Spiritual 
Independence and that patronage was only the overt 
occasion of the Disruption.’* Mr. Gladstone opposed 
the bill with characteristic earnestness. His speech 
contained a notable testimony as to where the real 
Church of Scotland was to be found :— 


‘“T was one of a number of gentlemen—now very small— 
who watched with much interest the progress of the contro- 
versy which began in 1834 and ended in 1843; and I did 
not at that time scruple to state in print my opinion, that so 
far as the traditions and principles of the original Scotch 
Reformation were concerned, the Free Church-—— those who 
afterwards became the Free Church—whatever might be 
the compatibility of their views with national establish- 
ments, were certainly the heirs of the principles of those © 
theological traditions that are associated with the Scotch 
Reformation.’ 


His opposition to the bill was based on no question 
of theological views but on simple grounds of justice. 


1 3 Hansard, ccxx. 1601. 2 Jbid., ccxvi. 1041. 5 Lbtd., CCxx. 1556. 
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“Are we to consider this as a Bill for the Establishment 
only, or is it to include all dissenting bodies, in order, as the 
learned lord says, to increase and strengthen the Established 
Church? The obvious complement of the learned lord’s 
sentence was that he desired to strengthen the Established 
Church by inducing adherents of the dissenting bodies to 
come over man by man, and I ask the question fairly and 
publicly, Is this a fair or a generous course? ... The Bill 
now before the House amounts to a cry of Peccavi, but if it 
is an admission of wrong and a confession of penitence, let me 
say that restitution is an absolutely indispensable means of 
testing sincerity. What are you going to do for those people 
whom you drove out of the Established Church and com- 
pelled to find ministers for themselves, to build churches, 
manses, schools, and in fact to organise and pay for the estab- 
lishment of a complete system of Church government? You 
compelled them to do all this, and now you say, ‘‘ We are 
going to adopt principles for which you contended,” but you 
do not offer to take these people back. If you did this, I 
should entirely approve of the Bill. If the Assemblies were 
to meet together on terms of fraternal equality in order to see 
what can be done in order to bring about the reunion of the 
Churches, I would do everything in my power to forward it ; 
but to force those Churches to go out and depend upon volun- 
tary support and then say, ‘“‘ We will now bring in a state of 
things and with such placing of public funds at your disposal, 
that individual members may be expected to return ”’—I 
repeat that it is neither generous nor fair.’ * 


The Government majority, of course, carried the bill 
—though only fifteen Scottish members could be got 
to vote for it. Thus was closed one vexed chapter 
in Scottish Church history, but in a way that opened 
another not less vexed. 

Before I go on to speak of the attitude of the 
Free Church to all this, an historical observation may 
be permitted. No one can survey Scottish ecclesi- 


1 3 Hansard, ccxx. 1113, 1126. 
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astical history from the Disruption till to-day without 
perceiving that over the Patronage Act the Established 
Church lost her great and really her last practical 
chance for reuniting Scottish Presbyterianism on an 
establishment basis. It was one of those occasions 
when a little magnanimity on the part of the political 
ecclesiastics to whom the measure was really due 
would have been great policy. The chance was 
lost and it never returned—though many have 
since sought it. The sibyl who is custodier of the 
opportunities of life and history still only returns 
demanding a higher price for every previous refusal. 

I have not given this narrative to recall a now dead 
controversy and antiguum renovare dolorem. But the 
question of Church and State in Scotland was such 
an important one in Dr. Rainy’s career from this date 
onward, that it is necessary to describe how it arose. 
This is the more necessary because he always main- | 
tained that it was not the Free Church ‘ which set 
this ball rolling.’ The reader must understand that 
the whole declaration of the Free Church for Dis- 
establishment was not of its own initiative but was 
a reply to a challenge. To represent the Patronage 
Act as merely a domestic reform within the Established 
Church and as therefore of concern only to her own 
members deceived no one. If it had been only that, 
no right-minded man would have said a word. But 
it challenged the principles and even the existence of 
the Free Church in the most practical way, for all 
over the country Free Church people were invited to 
return to the Establishment on the ground that the 
claim of the Free Church was now satisfied; and a 
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pamphlet written by so eminent a man as the Duke 
of Argyll appeared with the title, The Patronage Act 
of 1874 all that was asked in 1843.’ And it challenged 
the nation; for here was a most remarkable readjust- 
ment of the relations between Church and State in 
Scotland, passed with no inquiry as to the general 
desires of Scotland as a whole, and against the votes of 
the majority of the Scottish representatives in Parlia- 
ment, and the nation was well entitled to say if it was 
not some quite different way of dealing with that 
question which it desired. | 

The Free Church, it is evident, was slow to move 
in the matter. There was a real reluctance to depart 
from the guieta non movere that had prevailed on this 
subject since the Disruption. This was intelligible 
alike from good feeling and from prudence. As to 
the former, one may mention that on one occasion, 
when the unwillingness of the Free Church to take 
up a political issue even under what she felt to 
be injustice, was explained to Mr. Gladstone, he 
replied, ‘I see; it does them great honour ;_ but 
this raises the whole matter and if the Free Church 
acquiesces in this, it will acquiesce in anything.’ 
The call for prudence arose out of the delicacy of the 
connection between the movement in the Established 
Church and the situation within the Free Church, when 
the Union controversy was at its height and Dr. Begg 


1 This pamphlet was a reply to Mr. Taylor Innes, who in return had 
little difficulty in disposing of the Duke’s most unhistorical contention. 
One sentence of the Duke’s pamphlet is worth quoting for its candour. | 
look,’ says his Grace, ‘upon the Act of 1874 as a homage paid to the 
contendings of 1842, and a confession of Parliament in the most practical of 
forms, that the conduct of the Government of that year was indeed a great 
folly ’ 
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capable of any alliance in the interest of establishment. 
The following letter from Dr. Rainy to Dr. Buchanan, of 
date October 1869, gives some indication of this :— 


“Thad a long talk with Taylor Innes the other day. Mitchell 
of St. Andrews * has been calling on him and Charteris writing 
to him from Tiibingen. They are full of projects, and Charteris 
has got into spirits about them. Innes believes they will 
launch a proposal at or before next Assembly. Charteris’ 
scheme is to enable the people of any parish to call a minister 
from any of the Presbyterian Churches. Also to get hold of 
the unexhausted teinds for the benefit of the U.P.’s and our- 
selves. Innes told me this because he thinks we ought to be 
prepared to take up ground if need be. .. . On the whole, 
I incline to believe that we should think much and say little 
in the meantime. The only dangers are, first, that Free 
Churchmen may begin to be lured, but the projects are surely 
too wild for that; and, secondly, that the United Presby- 
terians may feel themselves necessitated to wake up the 
Voluntary controversy again, which would be accompanied 
with some risks and unpleasantnesses. Mitchell apologised 
to Innes for the leaving out of the Free Church and the U. Ps 
in the action of their Assembly. He said it was clean against 
his views. He would have asked for a Committee of the House 
of Commons upon the religious divisions of Scotland. The 
party thus moving—substantially that which prevailed in 
last Established Assembly—would probably be in a minority 
at next Assembly if they brought forward any of these sweeping 
changes. But the future influence in the Established Church 
may be with them.’ 


With so many cross-currents and (let the reader not 
forget) the Union controversy devastating the Free 
Church, the problem was not a light one. 

After the notable interview with Mr. Gladstone, 
the matter simmered for a while, but it was revived 
and had to be faced in the Genera] Assembly in 1872, 


’ Rev. A. F. Mitchell, D.D., professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
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It was brought before the House by ‘ overture "—which, 
the reader may have forgotten, is the way by which a 
subordinate Presbyterian court calls the attention of 
the Supreme Court to some matter of importance— 
and the overture ended with the notable suggestion 
that the Assembly should consider ‘whether the 
question forced on us by the circumstances alluded to 
be or be not now the propriety of continuing in Scotland 
a Church establishment which has ceased to represent 
the mind of the nation, which is no longer necessary 
for its religious instruction, and whose existence as an 
establishment forms the chief obstacle to the religious 
unity of the great mass of the Scottish people.’ While 
this was being solemnly read by one of the clerks, 
the elvish spirit in history danced across the scene 
and its appearance is not unworthy of record as a 
welcome relief from the strain of controversy. As 
such incidents tend to grow by oral tradition, I shall 
be safer to tell it in the words of a next morning’s 
newspaper :— 


‘While the overture was being read, sounds of a military 
band from the High Street, where is the Established Assembly 
Hall, were heard playing, “‘ Will ye no come back again? ” 
The gravity of the Assembly dissolved into laughter.’ ! 


That obviously spontaneous laughter is not beneath 
the historian’s notice, for it reveals, more than much 
argument might do, how perfectly people understood 
at least one aspect of the whole business about the 
ending of Patronage. Dr. Begg stepped forward at 
once with a studiously non-committal motion about 


1 Daily Review, tst June 1872. 
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being ‘ opposed to erastian interferences,’ but holding 
to scriptural principles as to nations and churches. 
Dr. Rainy came up with an amendment as explicit 
and unequivocal as Dr. Begg’s motion was vague and 
general. It declared that ‘the proposals understood 
to be made on the part of the Established Church 
with a view to the alteration of the law of Patronage 
do not affect the grounds of separation which rendered 
the Disruption necessary and are not fitted to bring 
about a union of Scottish Presbyterianism’; that 
the ground of separation is that ‘the conditions of 
the Establishment in Scotland,’ and therefore its 
constitution, have been ‘ recognised and fixed’ to be 
erastian; and that ‘the Assembly is satisfied that 
questions bearing on the future relations of Church 
and State in Scotland, if once raised, must be deter- 
mined, not according to the wishes of the courts and 
people of the Established Church, but in a manner 
conducive to the religious well-being of the nation 
and to the peace and harmony of the Evangelical 
Churches.’ A quotation or two from his speech 
will show the temper in which Dr. Rainy approached 
this unhappy raising of a controversy with a sister 
Church. 


“It does appear to me, in the first place, that we ought 
to rejoice in every improvement which the Established Church 
may make in its working as a Christian Church in the country, 
applying its mind and conscience and the liberties it has to 
the work it has in hand. I, for my part, feel no temptation, 
so far as I know my own heart, to cherish any other feeling. 
I always feel that our Church cannot afford, nor can any Church 
afford, to have the neighbouring Churches in any other state 
than the best state they can attain to. The better they are, 
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the better for us it will be ; and it would be a suicidal impulse 
that would lead us to desire, from any sectarian feeling, that 
any neighbouring Church’s good should diminish or that its 
evil should increase.’ 


He deprecated any quarrel with members or even the 
opinions of the Established Church: ‘ our controversy 
is with the constitution of their Church, not as fixed 
by them, but fixed for them.” ‘ What really divides 
the two Churches divides us, I may say, not so much 
from the Established Church, but divides us from the 
State and the conditions of Establishment.’ He did 
not make a Disestablishment speech and defended his 
motion in its guarded, though distinct, terms; but 
before he had done, he stated ‘as an individual’ that 
‘his conviction was growing day by day that the only 
solution was Disestablishment.’ The division was a 
decisive one, Dr. Begg receiving only 84 votes while 
Dr. Rainy’s amendment had 322. No one could 
mistake the Free Church answer to the suggestion to 
‘come back again.’ 

This Assembly appointed a committee to watch 
over the movement, but under Dr. Rainy—who was 
made Convener—no steps were taken that year and 
the committee gave in a merely formal report, occasion- 
ing no debate, to the Assembly of 1873. But Dis- 
establishment was brought before that Assembly by 
overtures from no fewer than twenty-one presbyteries. 
Thus Dr. Rainy was not the originator of the demand 
for Disestablishment in the Free Church—unless indeed 
his obiter dictum in 1872, just quoted, is to be credited 
with supernatural potency. It ‘growed’ in the 
Church in a single year. Even in the Assembly of 
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1873, being unavoidably absent from the discussion 
of these overtures, he drafted the motion (it was he 
who drafted it though it was moved by Dr. Adam, a 
Glasgow minister, who was gradually coming forward 
in Church affairs) on very modest lines, concluding 
that ‘the main present duty of this Church’ is to use 
its influence and bear its testimony to prepare the 
public mind for a decision on the subject when the 
question comes to be finally determined.1_ Meanwhile 
the Patronage matter was being raised again in Parlia- 
ment, and when the Assembly of 1874 met, it was on 
the point of being introduced by Mr. Disraeli’s Govern- 
ment. At this Assembly, Dr. Rainy moved a long 
and reasoned deliverance which, while viewing with 
satisfaction the acknowledgment that ‘there were 
good grounds for the complaints of the Church of 
Scotland in 1842 against the existing law of Church 
patronage,’ made it clear this was not a bill to meet 
the real demand of the Disruption. The motion went 
on :— 

“The Assembly declare that no Act intended to alter the 
law of patronage can have the effect of removing the ground 
of separation recorded in the Protest read before Her Majesty’s 


Commissioner on 18th May 1843. Such legislation leaves 
unreversed all those decisions of the courts of law, sustained 





1 It is worth recording that, before the motion was carried, a significant 
addendum was made on the motion of the Rev. A. B. Bruce, subsequently 
the well-known professor in Glasgow. It ran thus: ‘That the reconstruc- 
tion of our Scottish ecclesiastical polity, by the formation of a truly 
National Church, for which there are peculiar facilities in Scotland, is 
rendered impossible by the maintenance of the existing Establishment.’ It 
is interesting to find this—which to most people to-day is the palpable fact 
of the Scottish ecclesiastical situation—formulated so clearly thirty-five 
years ago by a man such as Bruce, who was anything but a sectarianly- 
minded Free Churchman, and was indeed a favourite with the Establishment. 
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at the time by all the branches of the legislature, according 
to which it was held competent for civil courts to interfere 
with sentences and actions of the Church belonging to its own 
ordinary province and to issue orders and prohibitions in the 
discharge of spiritual functions of all kinds, enforcing them 
by pains and penalties.’ 


It is to be noted the Free Church did not organise 
or even petition against the Bill. In so far as it was 
a measure affecting the Established Church, the 
Assembly distinctly refrained from action, contenting 
itself with declaring its relation to Free Church 
principles and exhorting Free Church people not 
to be misled by it and making a general protest 
against legislation which was ‘ partial’ and ‘ without 
inquiry.’ 

Dr. Rainy, however, regarded himself as at liberty 
to exert himself personally in the matter, and in May 
1874 he addressed the following letter to Mr. Glad- 
stone :— 


“It may be some excuse for the liberty I take in addressing 
you that I am Convener of a Committee of the Free Church 
Assembly on proposed legislation with regard to Patronage. 
I do not write, however, in my official capacity, and am mainly 
led to do so, I confess, from knowing how much thought you 
have applied to this class of questions and the solicitude you 
have shown in regard to the right disposal of them. 

“I confine myself to one point. To the third clause of the 
Duke of Richmond’s bill, an important proviso is appended. 
Part of it declares that the Courts of the Church “ have the 
right to decide finally and conclusively upon all questions 
which may arise in the course of the proceedings connected 
with the appointment, admission and settlement in any parish 
of any person as minister thereof.” 

-“T need not explain to you the effect which this is intended 
to have. It is meant to operate as an assurance that the 
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Established Church will be henceforth liable to no objection 
from Free Churchmen grounded on want of jurisdiction, 
just as it is to be liable to no objection grounded on 
Patronage. 

‘The words of the clause seem to me and to many others 
to be strangely vague and wide. Many questions, undeniably 
civil or even criminal, may arise in “ the course of” the pro- 
ceedings referred to. On the other hand, it seems to us equally 
certain that the meaning of it would be interpretatively 
reduced in practice so as to afford the Church exactly the 
amount of liberty she has already. The civil court would in 
ordinary circumstances treat the Church’s decisions as final. 
But when the civil court conceived the Church to be evading 
or exceeding her statutory duties and thereby injuring any 
civil interest, it would prescribe to the Church her province 
and the duties of it and the Church would have to obey. 

‘But it is not my object to elicit any opinion on points 
like these. What I would earnestly submit to you is the 
following view of the case, as it appears tome. If the legis- 
lature intends to recognise in any branch of the Church with 
which they have to do, a jurisdiction within the proper ecclesi- 
astical sphere complete and exclusive, that is a step which 
we, on our principles and from our point of view, must regard 
as materially right. It may be mixed up with arrangements 
which are inequitable and unfair to other parties, as in this 
case. But the thing itself we regard as materially right. 
Only, let it be done (we are surely entitled to say) distinctly 
and with full understanding of what is being done. If the 
whole doctrine on which the courts of law and the legislature 
proceeded before and in 1843 is to be reformed, let that be done 
so as to be unmistakeably clear to all parties—legislature, 
courts of law and churches. If, for instance, the House of 
Commons in 1874 is to set up independent ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in an Established Church, let that be thoroughly 
clear to the House and thoroughly clear to us. Surely it is 
not fair to honest men to leave them in a maze about it. On 
the other hand, if this is not intended, let it be made perfectly 
clear what is intended. It is not worthy of Parliament to pass 
acts which may have the effect of throwing dust in men’s eyes, 
and luring some of them, perhaps, into a position in which 
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they will be destined to new conflict, confusion and disap- 
pointment. 

“This alone would not suffice to make the passing of such 
a measure equitable as regards our Church. But it is of so 
much importance that I have felt anxious to fix attention upon 
it by itself. 

“I am perfectly aware how peculiar the position of things 
during this session is, and I do not know whether you may 
think it your duty to be present when this subject is discussed 
or not. Considering also that the bill must first of all be 
discussed in the House of Lords, you may be of opinion that 
a member of that House would be more suitably addressed. 
I admit this, and have been much disposed to try to engage 
the interest of a mind like Lord Selborne’s in the point which 
I have brought before you. But I have persuaded myself 
that I could count even more securely on your feeling some 
interest in it. 

‘ Allow me to say, in conclusion, that we do not question 
the good intention of Mr. Gordon, who is no doubt the archi- 
tect of the measure. I feel quite sure that all his motives are 
creditable. But Mr. Gordon’s mind is precisely of the order 
which is disposed to get round difficulties of principle by 
phrases which turn out deceptive, however little he may mean 
to deceive. 

‘T will not again apologise for the liberty I have taken in 
writing to you, but subscribe myself, very faithfully yours, 

“ROBERT RAINY.’ 


Mr. Gladstone acknowledged this letter as follows :— 


‘I have read with much interest your very clear statement. 
It seems to me probable that Lord Selborne would give his 
careful attention to any communication from you onthe 
Church Patronage (Scotland) Bill. If, however, it were your 
desire, I should not scruple to send him your letter. 

‘For my own part, I am exceedingly desirous to be kept 
out of political, and especially politico-ecclesiastical contro- 
versy. But this is a measure of a very peculiar character 
as well as high importance, and I am by no means prepared to | 
say I might not feel it my duty to take a part in regard to it. 
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| What perplexes me most is the application of the Act to 
certain counties of the North where the communicants scarcely 


exist.’ 


Dr. Rainy also saw Mr. Gladstone on this subject, 
but of the interview I have no information. 

Such a letter as that of Dr. Rainy’s given above 
shows him as the publicist, concerned with what is 
“worthy of Parliament’ even more than with what 
is equitable towards his own Church. As a Church- 
man and a Free Churchman his chief aim was to 
make it clear that this Patronage Bill by no means 
answered the Disruption. He put this at once accu- 
rately and neatly to the Assembly of 1874 thus :— 


‘If a boy breaks a window with a stone and afterwards 
removed the stone, it would not by any means mend the pane 
of glass.’ 


Patronage, of course, was the stone; Spiritual In- 
dependence, the window which remained broken. 
Similarly, Sir Henry Moncreiff said that the bill 
‘would have been welcomed before the spiritual 
independence of the Church was overthrown, but 
it will not bring back that overthrow.’ In this con- 
tention, Dr. Rainy and Sir Henry carried with them 
the immense majority of the Church, Dr. Begg, who 
considered the Patronage Act ‘a most marvellous 
Act,’ counting on a division against the motion that 
it did not meet the claim of 1843, only 66 as against 
433 votes with Dr. Rainy. It may be well to give Dr. 
Rainy’s restatement of the raison d’étre of the Free 
Church in precise terms :— 


‘Why are we the Free Church ? Why are we now a separ- 
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tate position? Just because by the law, as fixed in *43, it is 
settled that, in certain circumstances, the civil courts, on the 
part of the State and acting by its authority, may prescribe 
to the courts of the Established Church, as statutory duty, 
the performance of spiritual functions—the ordination of 
ministers and other functions of the same class ; and not only 
prescribe, but forbid to a very large extent spiritual functions 
being exercised, forbid the ordination of ministers, forbid the 
receiving of men to sit in Church courts, forbid the dispensa- 
tion of ordinances. We don’t say that the civil court finds 
itself so entitled in all circumstances, or that it would in all 
circumstances so enjoin or forbid ; but there are circum- 
stances in which it would do so. We find that within the 
Established Church there is an obligation to obey these direc- 
tions ; and our ground was that, in no circumstances, the 
- Church should take these directions from any foreign authority. 
The Church claims no infallibility, it is very sensible it may err 
in the use of the keys, but we protested that we must always 
hold ourselves free to obey our Master’s law according to our 
consciences in all such matters.’ 


It required little argument to show that the Pat- 
ronage Bill did not touch the position. ‘In our 
Protest,’ said Dr. Rainy, ‘as far as I remember at the 
moment, there is not one syllable about Patronage.’ ! 
Certainly, the abolition of patronage removed a 
historical cause of collision; but the principle of 
Church and State as settled in the historic collision 
of 1843 remained unaffected, as it does to this day. 
When the bill became law, the first care of the 
Free Church was about her own people. Immediately 
1 The reader will remember (p. 63, swfva) how, in the Convocation before 
the Disruption, Dr. Begg desired that the issue should be taken over 
patronage, but it was exactly this which Dr. Chalmers and others resisted, 
and they made spiritual independence the sole issue. In a speech in 
Glasgow on Ioth March 1843, Chalmers said categorically ‘the abolition of 


patronage itself will not satisfy us.’ In face of this, the Duke of Argyll’s 
pamphlet already referred to was subjected to severe criticism. 


VOL, I. Ss 
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on the passing of what Principal Pirie called ‘ this 
glorious Bill’ which ‘had been desired by the Church 
and people of Scotland for several hundred years,’ * 
the Established Church began to expound its merits 
especially to Free Church people. Parish ministers 
visited members of the sister communion with a 
faithfulness which had not always been bestowed 
on their own members and declared everywhere 
there was now no real difference between the Churches, 
adding in many cases (and I do not say this with- 
out ample evidence of its truth) that by coming to the 
Established Church, Free Church people would no 
longer need to pay for their religion as they did. 
A manifesto of ‘explanation for the people’ was 
issued magnifying the freedom now possessed by the 
State Church and maintaining that ‘nothing can be 
clearer than that the Church is independent and 
supreme in dealing with spiritual matters even though 
involving civil rights and privileges ’—a statement 
of surely extraordinary audacity. 

It is not in Churchmen by nature and it is not even 
required of them by grace to see their fellow-members 
lured off one by one by means like these, which came 
simply to this—that the Established Church was to grow 
at the cost of the Church through whose sacrifices she 
had secured her reforms. The Free Church replied 
with a series of ‘Papers for our People.’ An epidemic 
of pamphlets broke out as in old Disruption days, 
though mercifully they were not of the intolerable 
lengthiness of the former time. Into all this we 


1 Speech in Established Commission of Assembly. 


Vide report in 
Scotsman, 14th August 1874. 
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need not enter. It was not an edifying struggle 
which had been brought into Scottish Church life, 
and, certainly, of all ways of promoting union, it was 
the oddest. The well-known sympathies of Dr. Begg 
and some others made the effort possess possibilities 
of a measure of success, but as a matter of fact, the 
result was practically mil. There was absolutely 
no movement either of ministers or people to the 
Established Church. I believe one or two Free Church 
ministers yielded to the advances which in several 
cases were undoubtedly made to invite them to vacant 
parishes, but they were men whom the Free Church 
was more glad to part with than the other Church 
to receive. Indeed the whole matter, far from weak- 
ening the Free Church, indubitably strengthened it. 
The re-articulation of old Disruption principles about 
Spiritual Independence—or rather old Church of 
Scotland principles—did the Free Church a world 
of good after the distracting and dividing Union 
controversy, and helped to rescue it from the reaction 
which I have already indicated as appearing in some 
quarters. After all, a non-endowed and _non- 
established Church is strong when its conscientious 
principles are strong, and anything that reasserts 
and revivifies these is really its succour rather than 
its danger. 

While, however, in this direction the Patronage 
Act produced little or no result, in another direction 
it had a result of the most important character not 
only on the ecclesiastical but also on the political life 
of Scotland. 

Any one who glances through the files of the Scottish 
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press for the year 1874 must be struck by one thing— 
that whereas in the earlier part of the year the subject 
of Disestablishment is hardly mentioned, in the latter 
part it appears again and again in political speeches, 
in Church courts, and in both the leading and the 
correspondence columns of the press. The Patronage 
Act was a readjustment of Church and State in 
Scotland both in what it confirmed and in what it 
altered and, indubitably, this had raised in the public 
mind a large question. The Act confirmed the recog- 
nition of one denomination, now representative of a 
minority of the people (and in the Highlands of a mere 
fraction of the population) as the ‘ Church of Scotland,’ 
and did so on the old erastian basis that had been 
settled prior to the Disruption. On the other hand 
it transferred the disposal of its livings—the national 
teinds—from persons who were at least supposed to 
represent the land and the parish to ‘ the congregations 
and adherents ’—to, therefore, a denominational and 
not a national, trustee. The parish minister thus 
received public pay from the parish, but he was called 
to be minister merely by a congregation—namely his 
own ‘ people ’—as much as the minister of any sect. 
This inevitably raised a large question, and the recent 
instance of the Irish Church at once suggested to people 
that there was another way of dealing with a Church 
whose claim to be national was no longer undisputed. 
Into the political aspects of the matter, however, we 
are not called to enter; we may concern. ourselves 
only with its relation to the Free Church. ; 

As I have said, the Free Church had let this question 
lie dormant since the Disruption, The State then 
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refused to act on the principles of the Church of 
Scotland’s claim. The evangelical party contented 
itself with protest and with severance from the State. 
But now the State, not only negatively would not 
look at that claim, but positively was making the 
Scottish nation re-endorse the refusal of that claim 
by re-settling an Establishment on terms still erastian 
and therefore still, from the Free Church view, wrong 
and even ‘sinful.’ Once that question was raised, the 
Free Church, if it seriously meant the Disruption at 
all, could give it but one answer. If the old refusal 
to give Scotland the spiritual liberty the Church 
claimed was to be no longer quiescent but was to 
take shape in political action, then the protest against 
that refusal was called into action too. From the 
historic Free Church point of view, the question thus 
raised admitted really of no dispute. Whatever 
difference there might be about ‘the principle of 
establishment,’ the Disruption certainly meant that 
the existing erastian Establishment was ‘sinful,’ and 
an Act which made Scotland re-endorse that forced 
the Free Church to speak or else practically give up 
her position. Accordingly in the year after the passing 
of the Patronage Act, the Free Church Assembly 
declared not only (as had been done before) that the 
Act did nothing to alter the ‘principle of law’ by 
which the State had claimed authority in spiritualza, 
but also ‘ that the existing connection between Church 
and State, being upheld on an unscriptural and in- 
equitable basis, ought to be brought to an end in the 
interests alike of national religion and of Scottish 
Presbyterianism.’ It is significant to note who moved 
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this. It was Sir Henry Moncreiff—the hereditary 
Whig and representative of the old Church of Scotland 
tradition more than any other man in the Church. 
Dr. Begg, of course, opposed; and young Professor 
Candlish—Dr. Candlish’s son, just appointed to a 
chair in Glasgow, and not only a true theologian but 
a man of quite exceptional modesty and yet 
straightforwardness—told him across the floor of 
the House that his right place was in the other 
Church. The motion was carried by 397 to 84; and 
from that time the demand for Disestablishment 
became part of the expressed mind of the Free 
Church. 

I feel that to many a modern reader this statement 
of how this movement arose in the Assembly on 
strictly Free Church lines is only of antiquarian 
interest. But Dr. Rainy was so staunch a son of the 
Disruption that it seems right to show, in his biography, 
how the demand for Disestablishment was both 
legitimate and called for on Disruption principles. 
It was indeed the demand of Chalmers himself. Dr. 
Rainy used often to be reminded in this matter that 
Dr. Chalmers had been a supporter of establishments. 
There is not a more flagrant instance of the untruth 
of a half-truth than to say this. Dr. Chalmers sup- 
ported establishments, but when he did so, he very 
emphatically stated the only kind of establishment 
he supported. He refused to support establishment— 
or even the ‘ establishment principle ‘—except on the 
condition of spiritual independence. ‘I gave up,’ 
he said in 1843, ‘the attempt to secure the establish- 
ment principle till it should be freed from the principle 
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of erastianism, for on any other footing than that of 
entire spiritual independence, I should hold a National 
Church to be a moral nuisance.’' He went further. 
If he could not secure that condition, he became a 
disestablishment man. Writing in a letter to the 
Bishop of Toronto of the effort of the Free Church 
to secure spiritual independence with establishment, 
he said, ‘ If we do not succeed, national establishments 
of Christianity will and ought to be put down.’* That 
effort had not succeeded. The Free Church claim was 
denied in 1843 and now, in 1874, an erastian establish- 
ment had been confirmed. Principal Rainy was 
thus now saying exactly what Dr. Chalmers had said 
when he held that, in the event of such failure, establish- 
ments ‘ought to be put down.’ Dr. Begg’s assertion 
that he stood for the true Disruption tradition was so 
reiterated that many people came to accept it, but, 
in truth, it was nothing better than a piece of historical 
eblatt, 

Dr. Rainy now took a further step in this matter. 
After the Assembly’s declaration, he felt himself set 
free to follow what public action seemed to him 
needful on his part as an individual citizen. When 
this became known, inevitably he was at once sum- 
moned to take a leading part. His first speech from 
a public platform—as distinct from the General 
Assembly—in favour of Disestablishment was made 
to a crowded meeting in the Music Hall, Edinburgh, 


1 Letter of 3rd May 1843. Hanna’s Correspondence of Dr. Chalmers, 
p. 415. 

2 Letter of 3rd May 1843. Hanna’s Correspondence of Dr. Chalmers, 
p. 361. Dr. Chalmers added ‘till the millennium.’ The argument in the 
text therefore holds good for the years covered by this narrative. 
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on 8th December 1874. His motive and spirit, he 
declared in such sentences as the following :— 


“I wish to say, first, that it is no pleasure to me to say 
anything that may be felt as hostile by members of another 
Church. I have no disposition to undervalue any elements 
of power or influence or goodness which that Church embraces. 
If I may say it without appearing presumptuous, I feel a sincere 
interest in the usefulness and prosperity of the large section 
of my fellow-countrymen who are conscientiously attached 
to the Established Church. I am not going to say one word 
against them as a Church, whatever I may advance against 
the continuation of the relation which they hold to the State. 
And I wish to say also that, as I don’t grudge them any profit 
or prestige which their connection with the State gives them 
—that is not my motive—so I, for one, have felt no disposition 
to hurry the question to a premature solution. I would not 
be here on any other ground whatever but the advancing, 
according to my best belief, the Christian welfare of Scotland.’ 


Only those who never knew Dr. Rainy will question 
the perfect sincerity of this last sentence. 

Into the argument of the speech one need not enter 
except to note a very distinct declaration on the subject 
of union. Already—within six months of the passing 
of the Patronage Act—the Established Church had 
(to use the phrase of one of its leading men) ‘ raised 
the flag of Union.’ On this subject, as Dr. Rainy 
said, the Free Church had ‘some right’ to speak: 
she had spent years in an attempt ‘not to gain members 
from other Churches, but to unite Churches.’ The 
attempt, he added, ‘ failed in the manner we know.’ 
What, in fact, that last phrase covered was the deep 
conviction, which had entered into the minds of the 
great majority of those who had passed through the 
Union controversy, that what really thwarted the 
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reuniting of Scottish Presbyterianism was the fact 
of the Establishment. The so-called ‘ principle of 
establishment ’ would have been a futility but for 
an Established Church in existence behind. There- 
fore to Dr. Rainy, Disestablishment ‘became a duty’ 
(to use his own expression) in the interest of both his 
dominant Church ideas—in the interest not only of 
the protest for spiritual freedom but also of the 
attainment of Presbyterian union. And in his first 
public speech on the subject he declared this explicitly 
in reply to the raising of the flag of Union on the part 
of the Established Church, saying that to any 
‘Christian, evangelical and edifying’ union in 
Scotland, ‘Disestablishment is the preliminary.’ 
Even the strongest opponents of Dr. Rainy’s Dis- 
establishment views and efforts should recognise that 
it was not as what Burke calls ‘ an architect of ruin’ 
that he took up this matter. The mere act of Dis- 
establishment was not the end. It was as the archi- 
tect—the baffled architect—of union, as well as the 
claimant of freedom. Later chapters of this biography 
will show the bearing of the fact of establishment on 
these things more dramatically. 

The above speech was the opening of a long and 
important and tempestuous part of Dr. Rainy’s 
public career. At this point, however, I shall break 
off our narrative on this subject. This chapter has 
indicated how Disestablishment arose and how Dr. 
Rainy was ‘called out’ (to use again his own phrase) 
to advocate it. A subsequent chapter will describe 
the progress the propaganda made under his power- 
ful leadership—for he soon became recognised as 
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its chief protagonist—till, within a single decade, 
it became the dominant issue in Scottish politics ; and 
will tell also how, when it seemed destined to a certain 
achievement, there arose on the political horizon 
a force majeure which changed the fortunes of men 
and parties and nations and, with these results, 
relegated this question to an indefinite future. 
Meanwhile, from a narrative too much occupied 
with public history, we must return to things more 
personal to Dr. Rainy’s life, which had experienced _ 
a notable change, for by this time he was Principal 
Rainy. 


CHAPTER XI 
PRINCIPALSHIP AND LEADERSHIP 


HE years 1873 and 1874 mark the closing 
of one era and the opening of another both 
in the public history of the Free Church and the 
personal career of Dr. Rainy. The former of these — 
years dates the end of the unhappy Union contro- 
versy, and the latter the formal beginning of the 
Church and State debate in Scotland. But 1873 
was also the date of the death of Dr. Candlish, and in 
1874 Dr. Rainy was appointed to succeed him in 
the Principal’s seat in the New College and became 
the recognised leader of the Church. 

One cannot drop Dr. Candlish’s name out of these 
pages without a word. He was a far more wonder- 
ful man than can be gathered from any mere record 
of his life. Next to Chalmers he inspired, and even 
more than Chalmers he organised, the Disruption. 
There was something daimonic about Candlish. His 
fire, his activity, his dauntless and resistless energy 
were amazing. Dr. Rainy used to tell, with great 
appreciation, the story of some one at a meeting, 
when Candlish was electrifying the audience, turning 
to his neighbour and exclaiming with admiration, 
‘Man, isn’t yon a ded of a cratur!’ Yet with all 


this enthusiasm—burning through and in the end 
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burning up a poor physical frame—Candlish had 
two qualities not often found with it. He was a 
marvellous organiser and he had really a meta- 
physical mind. Above all else, he had a noble soul. 
A more absolutely generous and unselfish heart never 
beat. Dr. John Brown—the author of Rab—said 
most truly that ‘there is a great deal of St. Paul 
about Candlish ’? 

He loved Dr. Rainy as a very son, and had un- 
bounded confidence both in his capacities and his 
character. On his death-bed ‘his voice trembled 
with emotion’ as he spoke of the love and admiration 
with which he regarded him.” And on the very day 
of his death, he handed over to the younger man the 
reins his own hands had held solong. I am indebted 
to Dr. Whyte—Dr. Candlish’s colleague in St. George’s 
—for the following authentic record of a touching 
scene :— 


“On the day of his death, Dr. Candlish sent round for me 
to come and see him. When I entered the bedroom, I found 
Dr. Rainy there. I had no sooner entered than the dying man 
raised himself up a little and said to me, calling me by my 
name, “ I had hoped to be spared to assist you a little longer, 
but it is not to be—good-bye”; and he shook my hand. 
Then beckoning to Dr. Rainy, who came forward and knelt 
down at the bedside, Dr. Candlish said, “‘ Rainy, I leave the 
College and the Assembly to your care—good-bye’”’; and 
then he put his withered hand round Dr. Rainy’s neck and 
kissed him.’ 


Dr. Rainy preached one of his tenderest and most 
spiritual sermons in St. George’s after Dr. Candlish’s 


1 Letters of Dr. John Brown, p. 225. 
2 Memotr of Dr. Robert Buchanan, p. 516. 
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death.’ He was asked (on Dr. Buchanan feeling 
unable to undertake the task) to write the biography ; 
and this he took in hand, but subsequently relinquished, 
contributing only a closing chapter to the work, which 
was written by the Rev. Dr. William Wilson of 
Dundee. 

The Assembly of 1874 elected Dr. Rainy to the 
principalship of the New College unanimously. 
The appointment was moved by Sir Henry Moncreiff 
and seconded by the Earl of Dalhousie. 

The new Principal delivered his inaugural address 
in October 1874. Its subject was ‘ Evolution and 
Theology,’ and the lecture attracted considerable 
attention. The religious mind of the day was dis- 
turbed about Darwinism and apprehensive lest it 
should affect the foundations of faith; and that 
a man of Dr. Rainy’s known piety and orthodoxy 
should, from the Principal’s chair of the New College, 
frankly accept the legitimacy of the application of 
evolution even to man’s descent and find it a point 
on which the theologian ‘may be perfectly at ease’ 
reassured many minds. That theology can main- 
tain a theistic doctrine of the origin of the universe 
and a spiritual doctrine of man along with a readiness 
to let science prove what it can about evolution goes 
almost without saying in intelligent religious circles 
to-day; it was well worth saying from the chief 
academic seat of the Free Church in 1874. But 
the lecture was critical of scientific methods in religion 
too. Dr. Rainy was philosophical in this among 


1 This sermon is included in the volume entitled Sojourning with God 
(Hodder and Stoughton), 
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other things—that he always had a sense of the whole, 
and that the whole is a reality which must be recog- 
nised as a whole and not merely as an addition sum 
of the parts. The following is a criticism of which 
scientific analysts cannot too often be reminded :— 


‘Often the man who hides from himself what Christianity 
and the Christian revelation are will persuade himself that it 
is giving way under his tests. He takes the parts of it to 
pieces, and he persuades himself that he can account for all 
the pieces. Here is something from the Jews and something 
from the Greeks. Here are miracles that may be partly 
odd natural events and partly nervous impressions and partly 
gradually growing legends. Here are doctrines that may 
have been nursed and dandled into maturity during several 
generations of men, whose minds were stirred by the appear- 
ance of Christ. And here are books of which one may say 
that this element could be contributed by this part and the 
other by that and the general colouring by people who held 
partly by both. . . . Now each of these operations may be 
successfully contested ; but, if all of them were uncontested, 
they would still be unsuccessful. When you have done, the 
living whole draws itself together, looks you in the face again, 
refuses to be conceived in that manner, reclaims its scattered 
members from the other centuries to its native seat in the 
first and reasserts itself to be a great burst of coherent life 
and light centering in Christ. Just so you might take to 
pieces a living tissue, and say here is, after all, only so much 
nitrogen and carbon and lime and so forth. And as to the 
combination in which I find them, every one knows that 
these atoms can get together in the most remarkable way. 
Here is nothing but inorganic matter. But the energetic 
peculiarities of life go on before your eyes and refute you 
by the palpable presence of a mystery unaccounted for. 
So is it with Christianity.’ 


Towards the close, the lecturer speaks of how the 
‘pain and danger’ in such questions should “impress 
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us with the thought of how great a thing it is to believe 
in God.’ Of this he says :— ' 


“To rise up to the measure of a great conception like 
this—to be penetrated and possessed by it—does not befall 
thoughtless persons. And one way in which we are com- 
pelled to think is the way of being tested by doubt and 
denial.’ 


These last sentences, and especially the last phrase, 
make one feel that, orthodox as Dr. Rainy certainly 
was, his orthodoxy was a very different thing from 
the old mail-clad dogmatism of the Free Church 
theological tradition. This is another note from 
that which Cunningham struck. The truth is, the 
too often and easily repeated view that Dr. Rainy 
theologically was a survival of the old school and 
little aware of or touched by modern difficulties is, 
if not wholly mistaken, at least very inadequate. His 
mental temper was the very reverse of the dogmatic. 
Certainly, his religious faith was extraordinarily sure 
and serene; but that need not and did not mean 
that he did not know the imperfection and difficulties 
of articulated belief. Only, these never tempted 
him to unbelief or even rationalism. Whatever 
might be said about faith, he certainly was critical 
of the neologies and sceptical of the heresies. Rather 
was he, by any difficulties, the more driven back to 
the reality behind all inadequacies of expression. I 
venture to illustrate what thus I have imperfectly 
indicated. Gladstone, Newman and Rainy—perhaps 
the three most remarkable men of their day of those 
who really applied their minds to the matters of 
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Christian faith—were all in agreement not-only as to 
personal experience of religion but also—if we except 
certain matters about the Church (and these are not 
in the Creed)—as to the fundamental doctrines of . 
Christianity. But the intellectual attitude of each 
of these minds to these doctrines was distinct. 
Gladstone’s mind was essentially and constitutionally 
orthodox and he was never critical regarding 
ecclesiastical dogma. Newman’s was essentially and 
constitutionally sceptical, and the Church’s authori- 
tative system was to him less the native home of his 
mind than its only refuge. Rainy’s mind was well 
content to lodge in Catholic forms of doctrine, but 
he neither denied the element of imperfection and 
difficulty in such forms nor was disturbed by it, for 
this only made him more deeply feel ‘how great a 
thing it is to believe in God.’ 

In the year. of his elevation to the principalship, 
Dr. Rainy published his most important contribu- 
tion to theological literature—the volume entitled 
Delivery and Development of Christian Doctrine.’ This 
work contained the lectures he had delivered in the 
previous year on the Cunningham foundation—a 
lectureship established in memory of the great theo- 
logian who had been Dr. Rainy’s and Dr. Candlish’s 
predecessor in the Principal’s chair of the New College. 
It is full of seed-thoughts and displays both wide and 
sympathetic knowledge and great independent powers 
of survey and of judgment. The general conclusion 
of the book as regards the subject indicated by the title 
can be stated in a few sentences. The idea of doctrinal 

1 T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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development had been ventilated not merely in the 
interests of rationalism, which desired to leave 
many Bible truths behind, but in the interests 
also of Romanism which had added to them. 
The latter view had been notably expounded by 
Newman—a man in whose positions Dr. Rainy 
was more than once interested.1 The Cunningham 
lecturer sees a doctrinal development in the history 
of the. Church, but it is not either a parting from 
Scripture or an addition to it. The development 
does not start from the complete apprehension of 
Scripture—‘ that would be a lofty starting-point 
indeed’ ; it starts only from the measure of under- 
standing which was vouchsafed to or exercised by the 
sub-Apostolic Church. The development is the larger 
and truer understanding of what is in Scripture 
which at first was apprehended but imperfectly. It 
is a development up to, rather than away from, the 
Scripture—an increasing submission to it rather than 
a superseding of it. Dr. Rainy’s definition of Christian 
doctrine is ‘the obedience of my thoughts to the 
collective Scriptures,’ ? and therefore the development 
of doctrine is further and ‘ more fruitful obedience.’ 
But, besides its more formal thesis about development, 
this book deals most suggestively with many aspects 
of theological interest: even the appended notes are 
a mine of thought. 

The last chapter deals with the question of creeds 
and is of particular significance, in view of events in 


1 One of his earliest writings is an article on Newman contributed to the 
North British Review for October 1864. 
” Delivery and Development of Doctrine, p. 170. 
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the history of the Free Church and of Dr. Rainy’s 
career to be narrated later. He takes the clearest 
and most unhesitating attitude on the subject of the 
revision of creeds by the Church. Such an utterance 
as this may be quoted as an illustration :— 


‘The Church has no right to speak except out of present 
and actual convictions. The authority of Revelation is 
binding, but not that of any past age of the Church’s own 
history. Only those who assert the existence of an infallible 
earthly authority as interpreter of Scriptures and judge of 
controversies can deny this.’ * 


Thus, while no one could appreciate more justly than 
he did the element of stability and durable identity 
in Catholic faith and therefore the permanent value 
of past expressions of it, he fearlessly claims that the 
confessions belong to the Church and not the Church 
to the confessions. The following passage recognises 
both this stability and this freedom :— 


‘There is a consent which echoes from age to age as well 
as from man to man; and the testimony of the Church is 
the consent not merely of the Church of one age but also of 
the Church in sundry ages. It is well to feel this and to make 
it felt—that believers, with whatever infirmities, drawing from 
one fountain of knowledge and sitting at the feet of one Teacher, 
have been learning the same lessons. It is well to make it 
felt that the truth is not a fashion of our minds, but durable 
and perennial, and receives the same testimony from men 
in different times. Therefore we are glad to recognise in 
the early creeds the hand of God leading the Church to modes 
of utterance which we can take up and affirm. We rejoice 
in the harmony of the Reformation Confessions, and we feel 
no cause to be ashamed of the strength and symmetry of that 





1 Delivery and Development of Doctrine, p. 271. 
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which we receive. But, with all this, it must be affirmed 
unequivocally, that all these exist subject to correction. 
This concession must not be a mere idle flourish: it must 
exist in the Church as a living, practical, powerful principle. 
Loyalty to God’s supreme Word requires it. . . . We assert 
not the right only, but the duty, of the Church and every 
branch of it, to hold confession and subordinate standards 
subject to correction. For as the inspired teaching is before 
the Church, so the Church is before the Confession. Therefore 
if a case arise which proves to be not sufficiently provided 
for in the Confession, we may add to it; and if we find Scrip- 
ture so requiring, we may abridge or modify it; or we may 
take another in its room if we find that likely to be more for 
edification.’ * 


The real interest of Dr. Rainy’s Church views is the 
unequalled courage with which he acted on them. 
Hundreds of men in Scotland have talked about, for 
example, church union: Dr. Rainy led his Church to 
achieve it and paid down an immense price for it. 
So, hundreds of men talk, with a facile ‘ breadth,’ 
_about creed-revision: Dr. Rainy led his Church to do 
the thing when occasion seemed to call for it, and to 
stand by it at any cost. It is this which gives to such 
a passage as the above something which is more than 
eloquence. 

As regards literary form, it may be added, Dr. 
Rainy’s Cunningham Lecture is (except in the matter 
of creed-revision) very abstract. None of the older 
Free Churchmen—except Hugh Miller—were stylists, 
and Dr. Rainy inherited their bad literary tradition. 
There is a curious nonchalance about much of his 
writing—except, however, when he was roused. He 
describes the views in this book as what seem to him 


1 Delivery and Development of Doctrine, pp. 274-5. 
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‘reasonable and coherent’ from his theological stand- 
point, adding, ‘if in addition, they are able to com- 
mend themselves to any of those who occupy other 
positions, so much the better.’ Dr. Rainy had, in 
writing, little of the intellectual missionary. One 
may apply to him Pascal’s remark that some men 
who speak well are indifferent writers, because the 
place and audience and other circumstances are 
necessary to kindle their minds and excite them to 
greater efforts than they could make without such 
stimulus. But this can be said of the book of Dr. 
Rainy’s I have been quoting (and it is really higher 
praise than to say of a book that it carries the reader 
away with literary charm)—it repays a second more 
than it invites a first perusal. 

*: This, with the exception of a small volume on 
Biblical Criticism which will be mentioned in the next 
chapter, was Dr. Rainy’s only literary production 
till, towards the very end of his life, he published 
some of his Class lectures and some sermons. From 
this time he became.more than ever immersed in 
ecclesiastical business. A Presbyterian Church has 
no official primacy, but all the circumstances and still 
more the man himself meant that now Dr. Rainy held 
not only the most distinguished permanent office in 
the Church but was also its recognised leader. And 
Buchanan—the last of those Disruption leaders 
whom the Duke of Argyll described as ‘ the best and 
greatest men I have ever known’—did not long 
survive Candlish, dying at Rome in 1875. Thus at 
the early age of forty-nine, Dr. Rainy had to be his 
own chief counsellor in a position of great trust and in 
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face of many anxieties. Among those with whom he 
most frequently conferred may be named Sir Henry 
Moncreiff, a man of most honourable as well as in- 
dependent mind; Dr. Adam, whose marked capabilities 
in matters of business brought him more and more 
into service; and Dr. Wilson, who has been named 
as Candlish’s biographer and was also Sir Henry’s 
colleague in the principal clerkship of the Assembly. 
Around Dr. Rainy in the Assembly sat a mass of 
members who were prepared to trust him more than 
the Free Church had trusted any leader, though, with 
a considerable section, that confidence was about to 
receive a shock in the process of the great case which 
arose over the problem of the Higher Criticism. On 
the front bench opposite, sat Dr. Begg with, behind 
him, a solid party which he controlled as one man. 
It was numerically not large—for Dr. Begg had lost 
position except with his extreme supporters over the 
Patronage question—but, on that very account, it 
had less responsibility and therefore more danger. 
A responsible opposition—one that feels and hopes 
that to-morrow it may be called on to ‘carry on 
the government ’—cannot be altogether reckless of 
consequences in its words and actions; but, as 
Principal -Rainy once remarked to myself when 
recalling old times, ‘Begg knew he never would 
have to bear the responsibility of guiding the Free 
Church.’ 

At this time, as has just been said, Dr. Rainy was 
under fifty. In appearance he had developed into an 
arresting figure. No one, seeing him, could mistake 
him for an ordinary man. He had a striking and 
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massive head, crowned with an aureole of fair hair. 
He had a courtly figure with something athletic about 
it which it retained even into old age. Withal, there 
was the note of distinction—a thing in a man as un- 
definable as charm in a woman but also as unmistake- 
able. Obviously he was born to lead. He never had 
a very effective voice and had nothing of the manner 
of the orator. He never used a gesture—unless 
indeed a raising of the eyebrows or a half-closing of 
the eyes as he spoke be called such. Yet his speaking 
came to have an extraordinary influence over the 
Assembly. This was not merely from its ability. It 
arose also from a deep moral respect for the man which 
even those most deeply differing from him could not 
throw off. Moreover, he gained immense authority 
in the House because, as its leader, he was invariably 
so studiously fair to opponents. He often stated their 
case far better than they themselves had done. He 
never took an unfair advantage and never lost sight 
of justice in argument. He was always courteous 
and always kept his temper. It has been my duty, 
for the purposes of this biography, to read through 
practically all the Blue-books of the proceedings of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church. One cannot 
do that without perceiving about this time a distinct 
and much-to-be desired improvement in the tone and 
temper of debate. Unquestionably, this was largely 
due to the example set, even in keen controversial 
argument, by the leader of the House. The secret 
of this in Principal Rainy, one may add, was something 
more and other than natural temperament. Indeed, 
naturally, he had great gifts of sarcasm and a quick 
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temper. The secret of it was, behind every word 
and act of his public life, a hidden life disciplined by 
the unremitting practice of prayer and purified by the 
continuous sense of the presence of God. People 
often remarked about Dr. Rainy a certain restraint 
in debate. In part at least, it was a self-imposed 
moral restraint. After his great encounter with Dr. 
Begg in the Assembly of 1867, he made the resolve 
he would never permit himself in Church (or any) 
controversy to give rein to severity of speech’; in all 
his subsequent public life of over forty years, he kept 
that resolve.2 The world talks about the triumphs 
of a man’s career. It sees only the secondary contests 
in a life. A man’s most profound and significant 
success or failure is in these hidden issues of character, 
of which only the angels are spectators and where 
conscience is the only applause. 

There are two further remarks which should be 
made about Principal Rainy’s work as leader of the 
General Assembly. In subsequent pages, I shall 
narrate, of course, only the more important matters 
of debate and such as have permanent interest. But | 
these alone give no adequate idea of the immense 
work Dr. Rainy did in and for the Assembly. He 
bestowed unsparing pains ‘on the countless cases and 
appeals and petitions that come before the supreme 


1 My authority for this statement is his sister, Miss Christina 
Rainy. 

2 Once, in a scene subsequently to be referred to (vol. ii., p. 246, 2#fra), he 
really awed the Assembly by words of solemn severity ; but even then the 
restraint was what added to the tremendous effect of it. As to sarcasm 
he never once indulged in it; though he said of a well-known man in 
another Church who made it a fine art, ‘it is really so easy to be 
sarcastic.’ 
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court of the Church year by year and, even though not 
always intervening in the discussion, watched with a 
vigilant eye lest any mistake should be made. What- 
ever view may be taken of the large issues of Dr. 
Rainy’s policy on public questions in the Assembly, 
about which, of course, men of differing opinions 
differ, there can be no question that he was the 
most careful and successful leader of the House in 
the daily routine of its business that the Church 
ever had, at least since Principal Robertson. Under 
him—apart, as I say, from questions of public policy 
about which opinions differ—the Assembly made 
practically no mistakes, and never had to retract any 
decision. The other matter that should be mentioned 
is that, while these pages must largely discuss 
matters of ecclesiastical business, nothing could be 
more untrue than to think of Principal Rainy as 
absorbed in these to the neglect of interest in the 
more directly spiritual work either of the Assembly 
or the Church at large. Never was a less secularly- 
minded leader. And _ the Assembly knew _ this. 
Members listened to him with agreement and applause 
when he debated some burning question: but they 
listened with deeper attention and a quite unique 
reverence when he touched, with that moving thrill 
of his voice, on some purely spiritual note, and, most 
of all, when it fell to him to give the brief address at 
the celebration of Communion during the session of 
the Assembly. These things—and particularly the 
latter—should be borne in mind by the reader through 
many a subsequent page. 

I have said that Dr. Rainy was one who not only 
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spoke words about union but achieved it. The first 
important achievement of the Free Church after he 
became leader of the Assembly was an act of union. 
It will be remembered that in the prolonged Union 
controversy, negotiations had been entered into not 
only with the United Presbyterians but also with the 
Reformed Presbyterians. The latter were a small 
communion, but one with a peculiarly honourable 
history. They were the Church of martyrs and 
covenanters who had declined to enter the Church of 
~ Scotland at the Revolution Settlement, but even then 
appealed to the ‘first free, faithful and rightly con- 
stituted Assembly in the Church.’ What had 
thwarted the Union proposals in 1873 was, as we know, 
objections on the part of the Free Church minority 
to the position of the United Presbyterians; but 
there was no difficulty about the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church. After the passing of the Act of Mutual 
Eligibility (which applied to all the three denomina- 
tions concerned in the negotiations) it was obvious that 
the small Church must soon unite with one or other 
of the larger ones. Both of these larger Churches 
intimated their readiness to receive any communi- 
cation from it. The Reformed Presbyterian Synod 
of 1875 decided to enter into negotiations with the 
Free Church. The Free Church Assembly of 1875, 
on the motion of Principal Rainy, passed and sent 
down to Presbyteries an overture approving of union 
with the Reformed Presbyterian Church. This 
practically settled the question, and at the following 
Assembly of 1876, the Union was consummated. 
The Blue Banner of the Covenant floated from the 
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towers of the New College (which is part of the 
Assembly buildings) as the Church of the Covenant— 
one minister alone dissenting—united with the Church 
of the Disruption. It is of some historical importance 
to notice that this was not a case merely of absorption. 
It was a bona-fide union—the larger Church united 
with the smaller as much as vice versa—though it was 
agreed to retain, for the United Church, the name of 
the Free Church of Scotland.’ Many speeches were, 
of course, made on this auspicious occasion. I content 
myself with one extract from Principal Rainy’s. 
Speaking of how various branches of the Scottish 
Church had undertaken their various responsibilities 
for the nation, he said :— 


“May our Church inherit and apply the lesson. May we 
never shrivel into the dimensions of a sect that lives only for 
itself. Let us care for our Scottish people. Let us care for 
them—not as if we alone had to care for them: thank God, 
no! There is noble Church life in Scotland to divide with 
us the work and the toil and the responsibility ; but as far as 
our part can go, let us seek to face every danger and burden 
and complication that weighs upon the life and heart and 
hopes of our whole people. Let us care for our people, and 
in that same spirit let us have our hearts opened to care for 
the whole race, which lies open to us as it did not to our fathers. 
We miss sometimes, as we look back to our fathers, the modern 
missionary spirit. They lived—circumstances suggested to 
them that it was enough for them to live—for their people 
in those hard times ; but I have sometimes thought that the 
very genius and courage of the missionary spirit is in that old 
Church in its resolute determination to pervade the life of a 
hard, rugged, stubborn nation with Christ’s truth in Christ’s 








‘ Thus the Church summoned to the bar of the House of Lords in 1904 


was not really the Church of 1843, but the Church (bearing the same name 
but a new combination) of 1876. 
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name. Moderator, in coming together in this way, I cannot 
but be reminded that we are in an age of Presbyterian re- 
unions; we are now surrounded by them on every side ; 
every Assembly seems to bring us news of some. And, 
at last, in our own Assembly we are completing this one. 
I am quite sure I have the unanimous feeling of the House 
with me when I say that we have all oftentimes expressed an 
earnest desire for the union of all genuine evangelical Scottish 
Presbyterianism. We need it and Scotland needs it. There 
are some efforts that have been made that have not succeeded. 
Well, then, when our efforts have not succeeded—I include 
in that term whatever any of us have done, without distinction, 
according to our several lights—I say, when all is done, there 
remains God’s providence and God’s grace. There is a feeling 
of desire in this matter with many of us that grows almost 
to pain; but I, for one, felt to-day as if a voice were saying 
to me, “ Be still and wait on the providence and on the grace 
of God.” ’ 


One who heard this speech tells me he still hears 
the thrill of Dr. Rainy’s tones in the words ‘ care for 
our Scottish people.’ That note of affectionate pat- 
riotism is in all the greatest Scottish Churchmen— 
in Knox’s ‘Give me Scotland or I die,’ in Chalmers’s 
‘Who cares for the Free Church in comparison with 
the Christian good of Scotland?’ In that yearn- 
ing alike to care for the nation and also to build the 
broken walls of the Church, spoke the real man in 
Dr. Rainy, who, at this very time, owing to his attitude 
on Disestablishment, was being assailed with every 
shaft of bitterness as a scheming sectarian and a 
fomenter of discord and disunion. 

Before we pass from this happy and harmonious 
union—the anti-unionists of former days entered into 
it as cordially as did the majority in the old con- 
troversy—one must add this. In a sense this union 
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bore hardly on the United Presbyterian Church. 
Yet nothing could exceed the magnanimity of her 
attitude towards the event. A deputation from 
the United Presbyterian Synod came with con- 
gratulations to the Assembly on the day of the 
Union, and, along with other speakers, Dr. Cairns 
made one of his noble, large-hearted speeches. Re- 
ferring to the thwarted negotiations for union with 
his own Church, he quoted 


‘’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all,’ 


and closed with a prophecy of union yet to come 
which stirred the vast gathering to extraordinary 
enthusiasm. 

This union was a notable public event. Yet, if 
one surveying the Free Church of Scotland at that 
time could have been gifted with the eyes of a seer, 
what would have most keenly arrested one’s gaze 
would have been not the Assembly Hall with its 
crowded benches, but a small room in a street in 
Aberdeen where, surrounded by volumes of medi- 
eval, oriental, and modern learning, a young pro- 
fessor, pale with too constant study, was steeping 
his mind in the latest criticism of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and from which, within a year, he was 
to come forth and startle the whole Church into 
facing one of the greatest of modern questions, 
We are now within touch of the momentous struggle 
over the case of William Robertson Smith, but 


this of course demands full treatment in other 
chapters. 
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A matter of a different kind may be mentioned 
at this place, for it reveals the authoritative position 
to which Principal Rainy had attained, not only 
in his own Church, but also in public national life. 
In October 1878, one of the greatest commercial 
disasters which ever befell this country took place 
by the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank. It was 
a calamity that could not stand alone, and in the 
days following, failure after failure was announced. 
The distress brought upon the unfortunate share- 
holders was so great that a relief fund was opened 
by the Lord Provost of Glasgow, and within a short 
period over £400,000 was subscribed. But another 
proposal was made to help the sufferers and met 
with considerable support. A gigantic lottery of some 
six millions sterling was mooted, of which half was 
to consist of prizes to attract subscribers, each one of 
whom would have the chance of winning £100,000. No 
one seemed, in the distressing circumstances, to make 
a very public stand in the matter, and it was per- 
severingly pushed in various quarters. So brave a 
man as Dr. Walter Smith wrote of it that he feared 
‘nothing we can do can prevent this wretched 
business,’ and that ‘in Glasgow they seem to catch 
at it as the one resort.’ Suddenly Principal Rainy 
raised his voice. On 13th December the following 
letter appeared over his name in the Scottish 
press :— 


‘ Str,—There is, I trust, little serious danger that the project 
of a lottery suggested in connection with the City of Glasgow 
Bank will ever be more than a project. If there were, I have 
no doubt that an energetic manifestation against it would be 
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made. But the fact that it is so far entertained as to be 
mentioned day after day with some degree of favour seems 
to me to call for plain speaking. 

‘Lotteries have been prohibited in this country because 
they operate by evoking the disposition to gamble. Taking 
part in them has been regarded—rightly regarded—as an 
immoral way of using money and aiming at gain. Hence it 
is that the habits which lotteries encourage are injurious to 
the mental health of society and to honest industry. 

‘Methods approaching to lotteries have, no doubt, been 
partially connived at in some cases. The reason for this 
tolerated exception (whether or not a sufficient reason is another 
question) no doubt is that in such cases there is no appreciable 
or serious appeal to the gambling spirit. For example, the 
method commonly adopted by art unions is a manner of 
distributing pictures which it might be difficult to allot in 
any other way. 

‘In the case now in question, on the contrary, success is to 
be achieved by holding out large money prizes—some, doubt- 
less, of thousands of pounds—and by awakening the gambling 
spirit as widely as possible over the whole country so as to get, 
say, six millions of tickets taken up. Also the generous and 
sympathetic feelings would be diligently appealed to at the 
same time and made to lend their sanction to back the 
lottery. 

‘If this succeeds, or in the measure in which it succeeds, 
a precedent would be set which would be irresistible. Every 
important ‘“‘ good object’ would be entitled to follow suit. 
And once introduced by the “ good object,” the system would 
not be, and it ought not to be, confined to it. It ought in 
that case to be open to every object. 

“The causes of the downfall of the City of Glasgow Bank 
are very plain. Does not a lottery appeal to the very same 
passions and follies which have produced the ruin? Does 
not the success of such a lottery mean very considerable 
success in promoting those passions and follies in the com- 
munity ? I feel assured, therefore, that any practical attempt 
to carry out the project will at once call out a perfectly resolute 
opposition on the part of many who will feel bound in con- 
science to take every legitimate means of preventing the evil. 
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I cannot close without saying that, sharing as I do in the 
general distress we all feel on account of the unmerited and over- 
whelming calamity which has descended on the shareholders, 
I feel the deepest sympathy with the anxiety which exists 
to devise some means of extrication. It will be an unspeakable 
blessing if any of the schemes prove practicable and efficacious. 
No doubt the scheme to which I have felt it incumbent to 
object springs from an intense desire to give help to the share- 

‘holders and to exhaust every possible device for that end. 
I honour the motive, but that constitutes the danger. And 
if there is any truth in the reports which connect some very 
honoured names with the proposal, it may become the more 
imperative to speak out on the subject.’ 


It reveals the moral position which Principal Rainy 
occupied in the country that this pronouncement 
—written by one not in the Established Church, and 
one whose public policy had gained for him hosts 
of bitter opponents—-simply ended the proposal of 
the lottery. Of course it brought down on its writer's 
head a good deal of abuse; in his correspondence 
I find a number of letters of violent and angry denun- : 
ciation, which, however, it is not worth while to 
quote. But the scheme was dropped. 

Three things may be noted in connection with 
this letter. One is that Principal Rainy did not 
confine his action in this matter of the Bank crisis 
to what is negative; among his correspondence 
are long letters to eminent laymen, not confined 
to Free Churchmen,’ discussing means of relief. The 
second is that he was strictly consistent on the sub- 
ject of lotteries and gave up patronising bazaars 


1 Such as T..G. Murray, W.S. (an honoured elder of the Established 
Church), Duncan M‘Laren, M.P., and Professor W. B. Hodgson of the 
University. The last named expresses great admiration of Dr. Rainy’s 
action in this matter. 
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where raffles were permitted. The third is that 
the reference in the last clause of his letter to the 
reported countenance of the proposal by ‘very hon- 
oured names’ includes knowledge that some of the 
wealthiest and most liberal Free Churchmen of the 
West of Scotland supported the idea, and therefore 
Dr. Rainy’s letter shows his characteristic disregard of 
a worldly consideration about money in any matter. 
where principle seemed to be at stake. The whole 
performance was alike a striking personal inter- 
vention which no one but a man with both moral 
and public authority could have made successfully, 
and also an interesting contribution to national ethics 
from one daily proclaimed by many defenders of 
establishment to be the arch-destroyer of national 
religion. 

Principal Rainy was now at the maturity of his 
powers—head of his College, leader of the Assembly, 
and, as we have just seen, a guide, when occasion called, 
of the nation’s conscience. These powers were about 
to be taxed to the uttermost in the situation which 
arose in the Church in the year 1876 and which has 
already been foreshadowed. We come now to what 
—except for the great legal catastrophe towards the 
end of his life—was the most critical and trying 
phase of Principal Rainy’s career and what, without 
even that exception, is the phase which forms the 
most delicate and difficult section of this biography. 

In the very month in which the Robertson Smith 
case formally opened, a great change took place in 
Dr. Rainy’s domestic life which may be recorded 
before we plunge into a long story. His aged father 
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passed away. The venerable ‘ Dr. Harry ’—in his 
old age, a picturesque and familiar figure in the streets 
of Glasgow with his Highland plaid, his snow-white 
hair and his furrowed face—died loved and honoured. 
In his last years he had a beautiful gentleness of 
spirit, and, regarding this, Principal Rainy, in one 
of his delightful hours of reminiscence, told me 
an incident which, though it has a sacred privacy 
about it, I shall venture to repeat. Old Professor 
Rainy had one night a strange dream. He dreamt 
that he was holding converse with some August 
Personage and, gradually it became clear that This 
was none other than the Holy Spirit of God. The 
Divine Spirit seemed to be speaking of the means 
which would make His human auditor a holy man. 
God had used mercy and also discipline and yet it 
all had been insufficient. ‘The only thing,’ so the 
Transcendent Speaker seemed to say, ‘is that you 
should be brought to realise more deeply how much 
God loves you.’ And from that time—‘ you may 
make of it what you will,’ said the Principal—his 
father had a peace and joy he never had before. The 
old doctor was laid at rest beside his wife whose grave 
he had visited, till his strength began to fail, every 
‘week since her death twenty-five years earlier. So 
“true and tender is the North.’ 
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CHAS LER: <i 
THE ROBERTSON SMITH CASE 


HE brunt of both the Scottish ecclesiastical 
struggles of the nineteenth century which 

were also issues of vital interest for the Christian 
Church generally had to be borne by the Free Church. 
There were, of course, many other questions affecting 
the life and thought and organisation of the Scottish 
Church during that time, but even the more important 
of these—questions about liturgies or music, about 
the Confession of Faith, about Disestablishment or 
Union—were provincial and not catholic. The two 
matters of catholic concern were that of the spiritual 
freedom of the Church of Christ and that of the new 
‘or ‘higher’ criticism of the Bible. The Free Church 
of Scotland was the battle-ground of both of these 
questions, and in facing them, she was standing for 
interests far beyond her own borders. How she faced 
the former of these problems we have already seen 
in the story of the Disruption; and, in the closing 
chapters of this biography, we shall find her called out 
again to the same struggle. In this and the next 
chapter, we have to trace how the Free Church was 
struck by the great tidal wave of criticism which, in 
the beginning of the fourth quarter of last century, 
broke upon her and how she came through the flood, 
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though not without a tragic loss. It was an honour 
which God conferred upon the Free Church of Scotland 
when He called on her to bear the brunt of these great 
issues for the Church at large. 

The raising of the critical question within so orthodox 
and evangelical a communion as the Free Church of 
Scotland produced a singularly interesting situation. 
In other countries where the higher criticism had as- 
serted itseli—in Germany under Wellhausen and others, 
or in Holland under Kuenen—the Churches were largely 
permeated by what is vaguely called rationalism. 
The Free Church not only had practically nothing of 
this, but in certain sections was tempted to thank 
God that she was not as other Churches in this respect. 
For a unanimously orthodox and _pronouncedly 
evangelical Church to find the critical views commonly 
associated with rationalistic Churches in her very 
bosom was a startling experience producing, as I have 
said, an interesting situation. The answer of merely 
rationalistic learning might be assumed : so might the 
answer of merely orthodox ignorance. The answer 
of a Church rooted in evangelical faith and yet influ- 
enced by scientific scholarship—and the Free Church 
was certainly the most scholarly Church in Scotland 
—was of unique value. 

Not less interesting were the re netancis of He 
rise of the question and the man who raisedit. William 
Robertson Smith represented this combination of evan- 
gelical faith and scientific scholarship almost ideally. 
He inherited it from his father. The father was a 
self-made man, who in boyhood had had to learn a 
trade to support himself; but he used every spare 
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moment in reading, went up to Aberdeen and won a 
bursary, became a teacher, then the rector of an 
important higher school in Aberdeen, and developed 
into one of the truest and most accurate scholars 
Scotland has known. But that is only one side of his 
story. While he was rector, comfortably settled and 
with an almost certain prospect of a professorship, 
the great evangelical movement of the Disruption 
took place. Men of the right stamp were needed 
especially in the country districts of Aberdeenshire ; 
and the rector, with his like-minded wife, threw up 
his prospects and settled as minister of the Free 
Church of Keig, where they spent thirty-five years 
in faithful, unnoticed work. There he both preached 
the Gospel and fanned the intelligence of the people. 
From all ‘accounts, it was a remarkable parish, and. 
stories are told of how men at the plough used to 
wrestle with problems of philosophy and mathematics. 
The man who introduced the higher criticism into the 
Free Church was a son of this manse of Keig. William 
Robertson Smith was a phenomenon. He was never 
sent to school: his father and his own insatiable 
love of study were his teachers. At fourteen he went 
to Aberdeen University and at once took the fore- 
most place in the bursary competition. During the 
following three sessions he carried off nearly all the 
medals. He was taken ill at the time of his degree 
examination, but the degree was given him honoris 
causa, After his graduation, the professor of Mathe- 
matics sent for him and suggested his going to 
Cambridge. Smith replied he was going into the 
ministry: the professor said nothing, but Smith 
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reported that ‘he looked at me as if I was a fool.’ 
He went to the New College, Edinburgh, to study 
under A. B. Davidson, and also studied abroad under 
men such as Lotze in philosophy and Ritschl in 
theology. In Edinburgh, P. G. Tait, the eminent 
professor of Natural Philosophy in the University, 
made him his assistant, and both Tait and Sir William 
Thomson (subsequently Lord Kelvin) put renewed 
pressure on him to go to Cambridge and devote his 
life to mathematical and scientific scholarship. But 
Smith’s loyalty to the service of his Church never 
swerved.- The Church recognised this. and did an 
unprecedented thing. In 1870, the chair of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Criticism in the Free Church 
College of Aberdeen became vacant. Though Smith was 
only twenty-four, and had only completed his course 
as a theological student in the March of that year, 
in May the Assembly appointed him to the professor- 
ship. I have the best authority for stating that no 
one did more to advocate this appointment than 
Dr. Rainy. Some of the older leaders—notably Dr. 
Buchanan—preferred the election of a man with tried 
experience in Church work ; but Dr. Rainy, foreseeing 
that critical questions were soon to arise, made much 
of the importance of securing a man young enough 
to be in the current of their most modern phases and 
yet so pronouncedly of evangelical conviction as Smith 
was. That the end of a story thus begun should be 
that this son of such a manse, this brilliant scholar 
and believing man and loyal Churchman should, at the 
hands of this same Dr. Rainy, be driven from his chair 
is a tragedy which one can hardly force the pen to tell. 
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For seven years, Professor Smith pursued his 
collegiate work in Aberdeen quietly and happily. 
He was thoroughly at home in a post where he could 
at once serve the Church to which he had been so loyal 
and also have full opportunity to gratify his insatiable 
love of learning. During these years he continued 
his studies abroad, mastering Arabic at Gottingen 
under Lagarde, who soon told him he had nothing 
more to teach him. At Géttingen he also met Well- 
hausen, recently appointed professor of Theology, 
and the acquaintance between the two rapidly ripened 
into friendship. It was with natural gratification 
that the Free Church heard that her brilliant young 
professor had been commissioned to write the Biblical 
articles in the new—the ninth—edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. The gratification was unmixed 
with any kind of concern. 

His first article was entitled ‘ Angel.’ The frank 
attitude of the writer on the subject of the personality 
(or rather the non-personality) of angels evoked com- 
ment ; but the issues raised were not very vital and 
little trouble would have arisen over this. But the 
next contribution was on the subject of the ‘ Bible’ 
itself. The article, it was at once apparent, not only 
was written entirely from the point of view of the 
higher criticism, but accepted some of its most 
advanced conclusions, notably—in part at least 
and within certain limits—the Graf-Wellhausen theory 
of the documents of the Pentateuch. By the point of 
view of the higher criticism is meant regarding of 
the scriptural narratives as a fusion of several accounts 
of various dates edited by some later hand. By the 
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Graf-Wellhausen theory of the Pentateuch is meant 
the view of the dates and origins of its various docu- 
ments, which maintains that the Mosaic legislation 
was first promulgated, if not actually composed, in 
the times near to or after the exile and put into Moses’ 
mouth, not in any fraudulent way, but in accord with 
a recognised literary device. Into the critical argu- 
ments by which these and similar views were sup- 
ported, I am not called here to enter. The general 
result was of course an entire revolution in the con- 
ception of the historical development of the Old 
Testament. Along with this were views about the 
non-Davidic authorship of all but one or two of the 
Psalms, the elimination of the greater part of the 
predictive element in the prophets, and the ascription 
of the Synoptic Gospels not to the evangelists whose 
names they bear but to later non-apostolic tradition. 
Subsequent articles on ‘Canticles,’ ‘ Chronicles’ and 
‘David’ were written from the same critical point 
of view and contained similar conclusions. 

It is almost impossible for persons in the present 
day, which has become familiarised with this higher 
criticism and has so far adjusted it to faith, to realise 
the shock with which the mass of the Free Church 
read all this from one of her own accredited teachers. 
It was absolutely new. Traditional views as to the 
history, the authorship and even the verbal inerrancy 
of the Bible had remained unchallenged in the Scottish 
Church since the Reformation. The great ecclesi- 
astical struggles of Scotland had not raised these 
questions at all. So much was this the case that it may 
justly be said it would have been a bad sign in the 
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Scottish Church if such articles as those indicated 
above had not raised anxiety. That would have 
meant that the Church held her views about the 
Bible lightly and without real conviction. These 
new views were not less than a revolution, and if 
a Church accepted them readily, that would mean a 
very easy letting go of what she had held. Moreover, 
it is not difficult to perceive how natural and in- 
evitable was the feeling that this criticism affected 
the very roots of religious life in a Protestant 
and evangelical Church. To a Romanist, the Bible 
is a repository of dogmas which are to be believed 
on the authority of the Church. But to the evan- 
gelical Protestant, the Bible is a great means of inter- 
course with the living Spirit of God. And what had 
characterised the attitude of Protestant piety towards 
this ‘means of grace ’—and nowhere more deeply 
than in Scotland—was a profound and familiar con- 
fidence. Here was a known and assured and un- 
disturbed home of faith and devotion. Now what 
criticism seemed to do was to bring confusion and 
change into this. Questioning the history or disputing 
the authorships or dissecting the narratives, it brought 
an element of uncertainty into what had seemed 
the sure refuge of the believing soul. It was—if 
one may so put it—as if the piety of the Church had 
habitually been meeting with its Divine Friend in 
confidence and comfort within some familiar house ; 
but one day found the place invaded by architects 
and builders who were partly demolishing it, wholly 
rearranging it and making it seem new and strange 
in every room. Even though they asserted that 
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these changes were merely external and that the 
One formerly met with there was still there, still the 
whole genius loci seemed affected by the new condi- 
tions. It was somewhat in this way that the piety of 
much of the Scottish Church felt when this criticism 
burst upon her. Most naturally, and I will add 
most properly, concern and anxiety and _ perturba- 
tion arose. The religious intelligence of to-day is 
able to see its way: through the perplexities that 
troubled a past generation in this; but that is 
largely because of the education on the subject 
which the prolonged discussion of this very Robert- 
son Smith case effected. It were utterly to fail both 
in historical imagination and in religious sympathy 
not to realise how, more than thirty years ago, when 
this criticism first broke on the Church, there could 
not but arise something of a panic of consternation 
and.a storm of controversy. 

The only one who was surprised at this was the 
man who had occasioned it. If the Church was 
amazed by the publication of Professor Smith’s views, 
Professor Smith was amazed by the storm their pub- 
lication created. When a friend—Dr. Whyte of St. 
George’s—remarked to him there would be trouble 
over the articles, he replied ‘You don’t say so.’ 
This was not due merely to inconsiderateness as 
to the susceptibilities of the ordinary Christian mind, 
although it must be said that Professor Smith had 
that too. But there was in his nature—it was the 
good side of what, on its bad side, became incon- 
siderateness—a remarkable intellectual simplicity. 
William Robertson Smith had the passion of the lover 
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for truth. You could see it in that pale face with 
its sensitive, indeed petulant, mouth, and its large, 
bright, eager eyes. And he assumed that his Church 
shared that love. He believed in his Church pro- 
foundly. We have seen how loyally he had chosen 
her service. He believed that the Free Church of 
Scotland was a true depository of God’s evangel, 
and he honoured her for the courage with which 
she had followed God’s leading into new ways of 
duty at the Disruption. He never doubted she 
would be equally ready to learn new ways of truth 
as these seemed to be discovered. This does not 
mean that Professor Smith assumed that the Church 
would at once agree with his views. But what 
surprised him was that they should provoke resent- 
ment, charges of heresy, proposals of proscription. 
If the Church was taken by surprise by Professor 
Smith’s views because they seemed to shake her faith 
in the Bible, not less was Professor Smith taken by 
surprise by the way they were received, because it 
seemed to shake his faith in the Church as a body 
ready to consider any new light on truth as much as 
so heroically she had done on duty. This feature 
of Professor Smith’s mind has not been sufficiently 
appreciated beyond his own circle of friends. That 
undoubted inconsiderateness of temper to which I 
alluded, and of which I shall have to say more pre- 
sently, prevented many people from doing justice to 
it. It was one of the purest and most interesting 
qualities of his mental character. 

Unfortunately, the steps by which the discussion 
of these articles developed into a ‘heresy hunt’ 
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tended to confirm in Professor Smith’s mind the 
idea that any agitation against him could be discounted 
and despised. A heresy case usually begins with 
violent and anonymous letters and articles rather 
than by judicial action, and it was so in this case.! 
Then, the first to take ecclesiastical action was Dr. 
Begg. He meant to raise the question—so I find 
in a letter to Principal Rainy from the professor 
of Natural Science in the New College, Dr. Duns 
—in the Assembly of 1876, and as a matter of fact 
did so in the Commission of Assembly in the fol- 
lowing August. It became at once apparent that 
there was a far wider feeling in the matter than 
was represented by anonymous pamphleteers or 
followers of Dr. Begg. At the Commission of 
_ Assembly in November 1876, a motion was made 
to call a special Commission to discuss the case, 
which was not pressed only inasmuch as the College 
Committee intimated that they were preparing a 
careful report. The College Committee exercise a 
certain ‘authority over professors and, in particular, 
can institute a process in cases of alleged heresy or 
immorality. This committee—of which Principal 
Rainy was a member—discussed the question at 
great length among themselves and also communi- 
cated with Professor Smith. Their report was given 
in March to the Commission. The report came to 


1 The agitation began with an article in the Courvan¢ of 15th April 1876, 
entitled ‘The Mew Encyclopedia Britannica on Theology,’ which specially 
animadverted on Professor Smith’s contributions. The writer of the article 
was believed and repeatedly stated to be a leading minister of the Estab- 
lished Church. This was said publicly and not (to my knowledge) denied, 
so there is no injustice in recalling it ; but I have no proof on the subject. 
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the important conclusion that ‘the Committee 
have not found in the article ’—that is, the article 
‘Bible, for the others were passed from—‘ any 
ground sufficient to support a process for heresy 
against Professor Smith,’ but it went on to discuss 
the article somewhat generally and declared it 
‘of a dangerous and unsettling tendency.’ The 
Commission resolved to call the attention of the 
Presbytery of Aberdeen — Professor Smith’s imme- 
diate ecclesiastical superior—to the subject. Mean- 
while there had been clearly revealed a very 
powerful party against the new views. Sir .Henry 
Moncreiff was quite as strong, though naturally not 
so violent, as Dr. Begg; eminent and honoured 
missionaries such as Dr. Duff and Dr. Murray 
Mitchell were almost fierce; and another school 
was represented by Dr. Moody Stuart—a man held 
in great veneration in certain circles in the Church 
for spiritual authority—who was unqualified in his 
condemnations. 

At the Commission, Principal Rainy made a 
notable speech. He laid it down emphatically 
that they could not have a heresy libel; ‘to the 
very last he would refuse the idea of making such 
questions rank as confessionally settled.’ He did 
not regard the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch as matter of faith and he did not believe— 
this was in reply to Dr. Moody Stuart, who claimed 
our Lord’s imprimatur to that view—that Jesus 
Christ and the Apostles ‘ever said anything on that 
subject.’ He deprecated the impression that ‘a 
great crisis had arisen’ and viewed the matter as 
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“providential,’ one benefit of which would be ‘to 
improve the education of their minds and the minds 
of their people in reference to this whole class of 
subjects.’ All this was wise and liberal speaking. 
But Principal Rainy’s speech had another note 
before he sat down. Not only did he recognise 
with great sympathy the ‘bewilderment, anxiety 
and apprehension’ which these views caused, but 
he went on to lay down a position which, in view 
of the subsequent development of the case, should 
be recorded. Dr. Begg had said that, even though 
they did not deprive Professor Smith of his minis- 
terial status, they might come to the conclusion that 
he should not continue to be entrusted with the 
teaching of their students. The statement was 
received with mingled applause and dissent. Principal 
Rainy, amid a perfect silence, referred to it and 
homologated it. After saying there could not be 
a libel for heresy over questions of criticism, he went 
on :— 

‘Tf, however, they were of opinion that the views expressed 
were unsafe, erroneous and perilous, he was altogether with 
Dr. Begg with regard to the right possessed by the Church 
in questions of that kind. He held that the Church had 
capacity to look into the question whether a minister, against 
whom she was not prepared to lay a libel for heresy, was, 
as to the general character of his teaching, so teaching that 
the Church should be called on to continue her confidence in 
him in that position.’ 

No opinion need be expressed at this stage as to the 
justifiableness of this doctrine; but it is remarkable 
that what, as a matter of fact—to anticipate the 
story—did happen in this very case of Professor 
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Smith should be so clearly laid down by Principal 
Rainy in his first utterance on the subject. 

Some light, however, is cast on Dr. Rainy’s hint re- 
garding this possibility, from Professor Smith’s attitude 
during this time. Already it was becoming apparent 
that, apart from any difficulties about his views, 
Professor Smith himself was likely to be something of 
a difficulty. His purity alike of intellectual motive, 
of moral character and of Christian faith was un- 
questioned. But along with these admirable individual 
qualities and along with, in addition, his real personal 
loyalty to his Church, Professor Smith evinced a 
curious inability to realise the question which had 
been raised by his articles as anything else than, on 
the one hand, a question of scholarship as to whether 
his views could be substantiated in argument, and, on 
the other, a question of law as to whether they contra- 
dicted the terms of the Confession of Faith. He had 
very little of the further sense of what is required, 
even in the statement of truth as well as the direction 
of conduct, to the Christian society, as at least St. Paul 
would conceive of it. When a Corinthian Christian 
said to St. Paul that he was going to take meats 
offered to idols because ‘an idol is nothing,’ the 
Apostle—so to speak—looked at him, as if wondering if 
the man thought a mere abstract principle like that 
settled a question in the brotherhood of the Church. 
Professor Smith’s whole mental temper was apt to 
think that the fact that his ‘ opponents ’ could neither 
disprove his views nor show that. they were heresy 
ended the question. Now, in ‘at least this respect, 
Principal Rainy was the Pauline Churchman out 
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and out. The clash between these two remarkably 
able, very tenacious and utterly different types of 
mind, was as interesting as it was, in the end, tragic. 

Some extracts from the correspondence at the 
beginning of the case will illustrate this. Even 
during the Assembly of 1876, Principal Rainy— 
knowing that Dr. Begg and others were preparing an 
agitation—had an interview with Professor Smith 
along with Professor Candlish. Professor Smith, in a 
letter to his father, dated 2gth May, describes the 
meeting thus :— 


‘I had rather a difficult task yesterday. Rainy evidently 
thinks that I have been rash and therefore culpable, and after 
a great deal of beating about the bush suggested that I might 
write a letter to the College Committee affirming my sound- 
ness in the faith and my regret at having given so much un- 
easiness, etc. etc. He thought I might go so far as to say 
that under the circumstances I was ready to reconsider my 
position both as to matter and manner. I of course declined 
to do any such thing—both because I did not recognise any 
adequate ground for a reconsideration which should be more 
than a form of words, and because I thought it would be a 
very bad precedent to begin explaining and apologising before 
my opponents had in any definite way brought forward their 
objections. Rainy was not pleased and appealed to Candlish 
who, much to his mortification, thought that it should simply 
be reported to the College Committee that there was no ground 
for suspicion or inquiry. This practically ended the matter. 
I closed by saying to Rainy that it seemed to me to be the 
duty of the College Committee to demand a definite accusa- 
_ tion from accusers and not at once to act on any vague com- 
_ plaint. To this he could say nothing.’ 


Of course the above is Professor Smith’s impression 
of -an interview of which we have not Principal 
Rainy’s report. It is certain, however, that Professor 
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Candlish urged upon Professor Smith—whose staunch 
friend he was all though the case—to make some 
statement, and Principal Rainy, a week later, wrote 
still urging this, now apparently with Candlish’s 
concurrence :— 


‘ath June 1876. 


“My DEAR SMmITH,—Two days ago or three I came back 
from England, and in the meantime I have thought a good 
deal over our recent conversation. It seems to me that you 
ought to respond in writing to such a letter as Candlish’s, 
and that you ought to do so in the way of stating frankly, 
and rather as one who is glad to do so, what you were prepared 
to say to us as private friends. 

‘You are bound, I think, to assume that the College Com- 
mittee would not have acted at all unless they had been satis- 
fied that a kind and amount of feeling existed and existed in 
quarters which a professor of Theology ought not to disregard. 
On the other hand, they have taken care to avoid involving 
you needlessly. They have taken no formal steps and made 
no minutes. They have given you this opportunity of availing 
yourself of the information they could give you in any way 
you think fit. Ought you not to take the opportunity ? 
Whatever comes of it, can such a statement fail to improve 
your position ? 

‘Reading your article over again I must say that I do not 
wonder at its occasioning grave question. I know the regard 
you bear to the great ends for which the Bible exists. But 
I cannot wonder that men miss the recognition of these, not 
merely in the scheme of contents in the article but even as 
an element making itself felt, as influencing the formation 
and statement of opinion. I think you owe it to yourself 
to remedy this construction of which the occasions are so 
palpable.’ 


Professor Smith’s response to these appeals from 
Principal Rainy and even Professor Candlish was a 
strange one. An anonymous pamphlet—virulent and 
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ignorant—appeared about this time against him, and 
Professor Smith replied to the Principal’s letter 
thus :-— 


“My DEAR PRINCIPAL,—I think your object will be attained 
by a letter which I have addressed to the Daily Review on 
the subject of the anonymous pamphlet against me. I prefer 
a public reply meeting a formulated charge to private state- 
ments anticipating an attack which has not yet been brought 
before me, or even before the College Committee.’ 


This letter to the Daily Review not only was able, 
but contained valuable positive statements of Professor 
Smith’s faith; but it was also sharply polemical, 
trouncing his opponent’s ‘ weakness in scholarship,’ 
‘theological acrimony,’ ‘slanders’ and so on. It 
was shown to Dr. Rainy in proof by Dr. Whyte. The 
Principal greatly deprecated the way of doing the 
thing as neither ‘ dignified for a Professor’ nor suitable 
for the situation. He wrote of it to Dr. Whyte :— 


“It is clever and effective to take hold of an unscrupulous 
and unfair critic, put him in the wrong and take up the atti- 
tude of one contending with ignorance and virulence. But 
there is the tacit implication in it that only ignorance and viru- 
lence have had anything to say against him and that therefore 
he has no call to address himself to anything but ignorance 
and virulence. I do not think that a wise or a becoming 
assumption.’ 


He still hoped that something of a different tenor 

would be given to him and Professor Candlish to read 

to the College Committee. Dr. Whyte urged Professor 

Smith to give all consideration to the Principal’s view ; 

adding, ‘Do, my dear Smith, all you can.’ Professor 

Smith’s reply to Dr. Whyte was that he had ‘ already 
VOL. I. x 
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telegraphed that I wish my letter published and that 
at once,’ adding :— 


‘If the Committee inquire into my teaching on any point, 
I will try to satisfy them, but I refused, with Candlish’s con- 
sent, at the interview you know of, to go further and make 
any general acknowledgment that I have perhaps gone too 
far and am ready to reconsider my position. I am much 
surprised that Rainy should now return to the charge. He 
does not, so far as I can see, allow any weight to a conscien- 
tious persuasion that certain views are true.’ 


The letter to the Daily Review thus appeared, of course 
provoking controversy. And, started on this line, 
Professor Smith could not stop at anonymous 
opponents. He sent to the press an unsparing 
criticism of Dr. Moody Stuart, speaking of his ‘ rash- 
ness,’ telling him to ‘consult a commentary, writing 
of him as ‘seeming to recognise as probable what 
those who read their Bible in Hebrew knew to be 
certain,’ and so on. This, of course, was stirring the 
fire. It was precisely the kind of thing which, from 
Professor Smith’s point of view, was irresistible and, 
from Principal Rainy’s, deplorable. 

At length, Professor Smith did send a statement— 
in many respects an admirable statement—to the 
College Committee. This was all but withheld at 
the last moment, for I find Dr. Laughton—the Con- 
vener of the Committee, a scholarly and high-minded 
man—writing to Dr. Rainy in distress that he had 
received a telegram from Professor Smith about some 
meeting Dr. Begg and Dr. Moody Stuart had called 
and demanding a ‘positive pledge that no member 
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of Committee will have to do with the meeting.’ 
Professor Smith also wrote in some heat to Principal 
Rainy about ‘these meddlers’ and even telegraphed 
to him to protect him from Dr. Thomas Smith—a 
member of Dr. Begg’s party, but personally an amiable 
man, who had charged him with ‘ unveracity.’ Of 
Professor Smith’s paper of explanation to the College 
Committee, Principal Rainy wrote thus to Professor 
Candlish on 7th November :— 


“In many respects it will operate in a reassuring way. 
The temper is good and there are statements of positive belief 
that will be much welcomed. 

“Still, I think Smith’s original article has created, naturally, 
such an impression of one-sided rashness that no mere indica- 
tion of its conclusions, however temperately done, will now 
meet the necessities of the case. I think he must show in 
some pretty distinct and emphatic way a disposition to be 
considerate, to weigh well the ground he is to occupy as an 
instructor, and to pay regard, though of course it cannot 
be an unlimited regard, to the impressions of his brethren 
as to the tendency of his views and the dangers that may 
attend them. : 

‘ For this reason, I still feel that he may and ought to intro- 
duce something further. He cannot retract his views. He 
cannot probably say with truth that he feels disposed to do 
so. But could he not say something to the effect—viz., that, 
on the grounds he states, he regards the theory he has advanced 
as compatible with the doctrine of our confession, and not 
so objectionable in point of tendency as the Committee seems 
to apprehend ; still, he feels the importance of the trust 
committed to a professor, and that, if it should appear to be 
the minds of fathers and brethren that, on such a topic as 
his theory of Deuteronomy, the views advanced by him were 
likely to unsettle the minds and endanger the faith of students, 
that certainly would be regarded by him as a reason for taking 
the subject fresh into consideration with reference to its 
bearing on the Christian faith about the Scripture, which is 
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as dear to him as it is to them. He might add that while he 
willingly goes that length, he can go no further. 

‘This would not pledge him to any change of view that 
he did not come to see sufficient ground for. What it might 
be held as pledging him to would be that, besides keeping his 
mind open to fresh light on the question, he would be more 
considerate as to the effect likely to be produced on other 
minds by the advancing of critical theories in a confident and 


peremptory manner. 
‘ Think of this.’ 


Unquestionably this proposal was seriously discussed 
among Professor Smith’s friends. From this discus- 
sion sprang an interesting result. One of the circle 
of Professor Smith’s friends already named, Dr. 
Whyte of St. George’s—desirous, as we have already 
seen, to ease the situation—pointed out to Principal 
Rainy that a suitable letter might be difficult to write ; 
would not Dr. Rainy indicate what he thought its 
tenor ought to be? The result was the following 
interesting and remarkable document in which the 
Principal actually writes out a letter such as Professor 
Smith might send. He prefaces it thus :— 


‘DEAR WuHYTE,—The enclosed, written at speed, is what 
I could imagine myself writing to Candlish if I had been the 
author of the article, with the views I suppose Smith to have. 
I must observe to you that, considering the various positions 
in which I may conceivably be in this matter, it will not do 
for this paper to be used as mine or forwarded in my hand- 
writing to any one. It is a suggestion to be used as you may 
think fit.’ 


So curious and remarkable a production as a letter 
written by Principal Rainy.as if he were Professor 
Smith must be given in full. It is as follows :— 
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“My pear C.,‘—I have thought much on the subject of 
your letter. I have nothing to say which I was not equally 
prepared to say when we first talked on the subject, but I 
see more clearly the importance of saying it. 

“The dates at which and the providential circumstances 
in which it has pleased God that the books of Scripture should 
originate are matters in regard to which there has always 
been room for diversity of judgment. The subject of my 
article in the Encyclopedia called for a discussion of that 
class of topics and for a statement of the conclusions to which 
I have been led by the view I take of the evidence. I was 
aware that some of these conclusions might startle men who 
have not been under the necessity of closely examining this 
order of questions. Differences of that kind, more or less, 
are inevitable. But I am concerned to find that there should 
be doubt or suspicion with reference to my adherence to the 
doctrine of our Church—the doctrine which I have publicly 
and explicitly professed—with reference to Holy Scripture. 
I think it right to hasten to repudiate those suspicions, without 
reference to the question whether they have been reasonably 
entertained or suitably expressed. I believe ex animo that 
God was pleased to reveal Himself and to declare His will 
in that course of divine transactions which in the Scriptures 
are recorded for our learning. And I receive the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments as given by inspiration of 
God to be the rule of faith and life. Holy men spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. Whatever impression may 
have been made by statements in my article regarding the 
circumstances in which some of these books originated, every- 
thing I have said was uttered in the belief, well-grounded or 
not, that what I stated was fully consistent with that great 
doctrine. And whatever impression may be entertained in 
any quarter as though the Bible became less trustworthy 
when its literary history is viewed as I view it, I can say that 
I do not find it so. My mind becomes not less settled but 
more in the doctrinal verities of the Gospel which our Church 
professes, and which, as a minister and professor, I am pledged 
to proclaim and teach. 

1 Ze, Candlish, to whom, it will be remembered, it had been suggested 
Smith should write, 
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‘No one, I believe, who knows what I habitually teach— 
I may add, what I habitually preach, when I have an oppor- 
tunity of preaching—will question what I now assert. I see 
that you indicate a feeling of surprise that no adequate ex- 
pression of these convictions appears in the articles. The view 
which I took of the duty which fell to me in an article on the 
Bible in a publication like the EF. B., was that the literary 
history and character of the various books which have a place 
in the Canon should be stated apart from those doctrines 
about them which are articles of Christian faith. Perhaps I 
took for granted too securely’ that a Professor of the Free 
Church of Scotland might assume that the known faith of his 
Church and of the Church of ,Christ was presupposed in 
connection with the statements he made. Perhaps this was 
an error. But if I had been more conscious of varying 
from the common faith, I might have been more circum- 
spect in stating my opinion on questions of date and 
authorship. 

“However, I will go further. From what you say and 
from what reaches me from other quarters, I cannot doubt 
that statements in the article have awakened anxiety and 
given pain in various quarters in our Church and beyond it. 
I could not candidly profess to assume that I am alone to blame 
in the offence taken ; but what mainly concerns me is the duty 
for myself. A member of the Church of Christ, and much 
more a professor, is bound to have regard to the convictions 
and feelings of the brethren, not indeed as ruling his faith, 
but as conveying a weighty admonition. I cannot profess, 
and you would be the last to wish me to profess, in deference 
to the feelings or opinions of others, an alteration in my opinion 
not reached by a process of conviction in my own mind. But 
I am bound to recognise the possibility of error in the substance 
of some of my conclusions and, still more obviously, the 
possibility of imprudence and defective judgment in my 
manner of stating them and in the care I manifest of those 
great doctrines which are more vital than any merely critical 
questions. I willingly take the anxiety and pain felt by 
brethren whom I love and respect as an admonition to recon- 





* The word seems to be ‘securely,’ but it is difficult to decipher, 
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sider carefully the grounds on which, and the manner in which, 
opinions on this subject should be formed and stated. I 
suppose your letter was written under the idea that I ought 
to be impressed and influenced by the state of feeling 
you describe. I have no difficulty in saying that, in the 
sense described, I am impressed and influenced and I desire 
to be. 

‘ At the same time, candour being a primary duty, let me 
here repeat to you my conviction that, whatever may be the 
danger of wanton or unbridled criticism, safety is not to be 
found in unconditionally maintaining traditional opinions about 
dates and authorship. Whatever particular opinions of mine 
may prove in the end to have been insufficiently grounded or 
rashly expressed, this I am convinced remains true and will 
become increasingly evident—viz., that the divine inspiration 
of many books of Old Testament Scripture is in no way tied 
to the traditional or received opinions about their critical 
history, and that our true wisdom is to hold our minds open 
to fresh evidence and various alternatives about the latter 
just in order that we may the more securely and calmly abide 
by the former.’ 


The psychological interest of the above document iS 
even greater than its historical. There is something 
amusing in its writer’s precaution that it should not 
be ‘used as mine’ or forwarded ‘in my hand- 
writing’; for though it were sent out anonymously 
or even though it had borne the signature of William 
Robertson Smith, the application of the methods of 
the higher criticism would soon determine its author- 
ship. There was one man in the Church who could 
have written the letter and that Principal Rainy ; 
and there was one man who could not have written 
it and that Professor Smith. Of course, it must 
not be imagined that Principal Rainy ever meant 
Professor Smith simply to adopt this letter and sign 
it as his own. It was sent, as the covering note to 


\ 
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Dr. Whyte says, ‘as a suggestion.’ Why, then, is it 
written out at length and in such a precise form ? 
This is singularly unlike Principal Rainy who—as I 
think every one who knew him well will agree—rather 
distinctly refrained from dictating to men how they 
should act. I think it indicates that Principal Rainy, 
after his experience of the man over the matter of the 
Daily Review letter, regarded Professor Smith, with 
all his great gifts, as almost entirely deficient in this 
sense of what was due to fellow-Christians’ suscepti- 
bilities and fears, and that therefore the only thing 
that would influence him to it was, not a mere hint 
or even exhortation to do something of the kind, 
but to show him the thing done and thus let him see 
it was in itself a Christian and an honourable attitude 
and also one which involved no sacrifice of intellectual 
integrity. This of course is a mere surmise. 

If what is indicated above was Principal Rainy’s 
motive, it was doomed to disappointment. Professor 
Smith’s reception of this letter is not known to me, 
but his point of view is indicated sufficiently by the 
attitude he took on the appearance at this time of the 
College Committee’s report. I find the following in 
a letter from Professor Candlish to Dr. Rainy :— 


“I saw Smith and had a talk with him. He considers that 
the statement in the report that the Committee do not admit 
the force of the argument against the Mosaic authorship of 
some laws in Deuteronomy is a challenge to him to defend his 
opinion, and he has written to the editor of the Encyclopedia 
to be allowed to contribute an article on Deuteronomy.’ 


It is obvious that Professor Smith had not been much 
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impressed by the Principal’s letter. It is necessary 
to let the reader have some perception of all this, for 
it is impossible to tell the story of this case with any 
reality or truth without evaluating the personal 
equation of the chief actor in it. 

Principal Rainy’s view of this side of Professor 
Smith’s mental temper is more directly expressed 
in a letter he wrote to Dr. Laidlaw, a member of the 
Presbytery of Aberdeen and a man of moderating 
influence :— 


“The stream which ran so strong at the Commission will 
at least show Smith and his friends what they have got to deal 
with. I have always been of opinion that it will not be pos- 
sible to get out of this case without expressing some distinct 
opinion as to what the Church feels it has a right to complain 
of in the article. I shall be very glad if things turn out so 
that there may be in the end no question of an intention, 
but only of an inadvertent tendency, to mislead or to perplex. 
I am still more anxious to avoid unreasonable restrictions on 
liberty of inquiry and discussion. We are much in danger 
of it. 

“The root of the whole mischief appears to me to be an 
absence of regard for the conditions under which believing 
men who have not great scholarship, including most ministers, 
maintain their faith in the Word of God, by which they live, 
and order their thoughts about it. The disregard of this 
appears to me (I lay emphasis on appears ; I do not think the 
case is so, but it looks so) amounts to contempt. Where this 
is so, scholarship itself wants a steadying influence. Personal 
faith is not enough as a steadying influence. At all events, 
the disregard of this side of things is sure to entail the most 
mischievous and the most needless misunderstandings. I 
feel as if there were no chance of Smith putting himself right, 
so far as that is possible, until, of himself as it were, he begins 
to look at this with more sympathy and with more respect.’ 


But Professor Smith was not fashioned in this mould, 
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and he went on his own path, keen—naturally and 
justifiably—about his defence and, in his candid 
moments, which were many, calling the opposition to 
him Dummheit. I write thus from historical neces- 
sity. After all, it is men—human characters with 
their virtues and also their defects—who make history 
turn out as it does. 

When the case reached the Assembly of 1877—which 
it did both on the College Committee’s report and by 
appeals from the Presbytery of Aberdeen—Professor 
Smith at once took a decisive and (as I think) an 
unfortunate step. He intimated his intention to 
‘demand a libel ’—that is, a formal indictment upon 
which he would be tried. Under the ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence of the Scottish Church, this may be claimed 
by any minister against whom allegations are made. 
It is obviously just that a man should have the right 
to know definitely with what he is charged, and that 
it should be reduced to writing and either proved or 
dropped. When a charge affects moral character, 
it may be wise to exercise this right promptly ; but 
a case of doctrine is really one for, in the first instance, 
brotherly conference, and it is a great pity that Pro- 
fessor Smith so soon drove this matter into a question 
of law. Thereupon Dr. Wilson, in a most fair and 
judicial speech, moved that the Presbytery be in- 
structed to proceed with the case and that meantime 
Professor Smith discontinue teaching in the College. 
The latter part of this motion was strongly resented 
by Professor Smith’s friends as an oblique censure 
before trial, and Professor Candlish moved against it. 
This course was, however, supported by Sir Henry 
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Moncreiff and also by Principal Rainy, the latter 
holding it ‘not a judicial act which is unfair to 
Professor Smith’s position,’ but an act of ‘administra- 
tion.’ Dr. Wilson’s motion was carried over Professor 
Candlish’s by the large majority of 491 to 113. The 
debate, of course, should have been confined to the 
point of procedure, but feeling was already high. 
Dr. Moody Stuart plunged into the mare magnum of 
Old Testament criticism, and Dr. Begg made one of 
his popular speeches denouncing ‘ the higher criticism 
or rather the lower scepticism’ and ending with the 
place in Scotland of the ‘big ha’ Bible.’* Principal 
Rainy reiterated the view he had stated at the Com- 
mission in March, that questions of criticism must 
not be made matters for discipline, though it might 
be a question whether the Church would allow certain 
views to be her accredited teaching in her colleges. 
He was ‘not afraid’ to come to this latter position 
in regard to the views under discussion, but he was not 
going to come to it hurriedly or prematurely. ‘We 
want,’ he declared, ‘to be proud of Professor Smith 
and to trust him.’ : 
During the year following this Assembly, the 
Presbytery of Aberdeen was engaged in the serious 
task of the trial of Professor Smith under the libel 
he had demanded. It is necessary to explain here 
what an ecclesiastical libel is and how a case of libel 
is conducted in the Scottish Church. A libel consists 
of two propositions—a major and a minor—with a 


1 It was, however, significant that the House obviously resented the clap- 
trap treatment of what all serious men realised was a grave and difficult 
problem to be dealt with in quite another spirit. 
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conclusion. The major proposition avers that certain 
doctrine or conduct is contrary to the standards or 
law of the Church. The minor avers that the accused 
person said or did this thing. The conclusion de- 
mands his punishment. The stages of process are 
two. The first is what is technically called ‘relevancy ’ 
—that is the finding on the part of the court that the 
thing averred in the major to be contrary to the law 
or standards of the Church really is so. The other 
is what is technically called ‘ probation ’—that is the 
finding that the accused person really said or did what 
he is averred in the minor to have said or done. Now 
it is obvious, on a moment’s reflection, that the relative 
importance of these two stages in the process differs 
in respect to the two classes of ecclesiastical offence. 
If the charge be one of improper conduct, the relevancy 
usually admits of no debate—for example, drunken- 
ness is clearly against the law of the Church—and 
the important and perhaps difficult part of the trial 
will be the probation or proof that the accused 
actually committed the offence. But, on the other 
hand, if the charge be one of heresy, then the proof 
is clear — what the man said or wrote is in black 
and white and he admits the authorship of it ; but 
the important and often very difficult stage is the 
finding of the relevancy or, in other words, the showing 
that this really is heresy. I hope these technicalities 
are clear. If they are, they will enable the reader to 
understand how the case of Professor Smith became 
a great battle over ‘ the relevancy of the libel.’ 

The framing of the libel proved a very difficult task. 
For, on the one hand, the Confession of Faith — 
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the subordinate standard of the Church—while it 
affirms the inspiration of Holy Scripture, says nothing 
about the dates and authorship and construction of 
the Biblical writings or of the relation of these matters 
to Inspiration. On the other hand, Professor Smith, 
while saying much about dates and authorship and 
construction, never touched on inspiration in his article 
and personally avowed his emphatic belief in it. 
The result was that the libel, when produced, 
proved lengthy and cumbrous, containing three general 
charges and eight particular counts. Originally it 
tried to get over the difficulty by charging Professor 
Smith, not with contradicting or being opposed to, 
but merely with ‘subverting’ the Confession; but 
the Procurator of the Church, who must attest all 
libels as correct in form, refused to pass this. The 
definite charges against Professor Smith referred to 
the following eight topics: the Aaronic priesthood, 
the historicity of Deuteronomy, the ‘ lowering of the 
character of the Divine writings,’ the authenticity of 
certain books of Scripture, the interpretation of the 
Song of Solomon, the witness of our Lord to the Old 
Testament, the predictive element in prophecy, and 
the doctrine of Angels. The libel, as events showed, 
attempted far too much. 

The discussion of the relevancy of these counts— 
that is, practically, whether Professor Smith’s views 
on these points really contravened the standards of 
the Church—occupied the Presbytery of Aberdeen 
many days during that winter. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the discussion, which was read with care 
all over the country, was an epoch in the theological 
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education of Scotland. A presbytery is often left 
entirely to the more ecclesiastically-minded of Church- 
men, but on these occasions men attended—laymen 
as strongly as ministers—who had had to inquire 
their way to the Presbytery Hall. The prosecu- 
tion was led by Dr. David Brown, the Principal 
of the College and one of the few Scottish scholars 
who were invited to join the company of the Revisers 
of the Old Testament in the Jerusalem Chamber 
at Westminster. But Professor Smith found able 
advocates among the members of Presbytery, and he 
himself was a host. It may be questioned if any 
man in modern times has displayed a greater variety 
of brilliant gifts than did William Robertson Smith 
during the trial both before his Presbytery and 
in the subsequent appeal to the higher courts. In 
Old Testament criticism he was facile princeps, but 
his talents seemed unlimited. In pure theology, he 
taught his hearers the doctrine of inspiration from the 
great divines as few had taught it before. In law, 
he showed a knowledge and an acumen that over- 
whelmed professional authorities. In sheer dialectic 
he was irresistible, and many a time left his opponents 
lying pierced under the fifth rib. And with it all 
emerged the man’s simple religious, Protestant, 
evangelical faith. The Church was trying him, but 
he was educating the Church. He led men’s minds 
back to the great Reformation doctrine of Scripture 
which bases its inspiration not on any external things 
such as its authorship or literary construction, but on 
the testiemonium Sancti Spiritus, which criticism can 
never touch. Scotland began to learn that high and 
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sure doctrine of the Bible, and its teacher was ‘the 
young Professor’ fighting for his liberty as a teacher at 
the bar of the Church. And inch by inch, he won. 
On count after count, the Presbytery decided against 
relevancy, and at last the prosecution had to appeal 
to the Assembly as a minority, for, at least in his own 
country, the new prophet was honoured with acquittal. 

The Assembly of 1878 met in Glasgow—the first 
Assembly which had met there since the year of 
the Disruption. Public interest in the case was 
now intense and, on the days when the Assembly 
took it up, the hall was crammed to overflowing. 
The first appeal—on the count about the Aaronic 
priesthood—was dismissed and the Presbytery’s 
decision made final. But the great struggle was 
over the second matter—Professor Smith’s views 
of the historicity of Deuteronomy—which all parties 
regarded as the test question in the case. After 
long pleadings at the bar—Professor Smith speak- 
ing for over an .hour—Sir Henry Moncreiff moved 
that this appeal be sustained and the count on 
Deuteronomy declared relevant. He added to his 
motion a curious addendum stating that this was 
found relevant ‘to the effect that’ Professor Smith’s 
statements are ‘opposed in their legitimate results 
to the supposition of the book being a thoroughly 
inspired historical record.’ Principal Rainy protested 
with unwonted vehemence against this declaration 
in a judicial deliverance on a specific question of 
relevancy. It was a new assertion, not in the libel, 
and Professor Smith had never had opportunity 
to defend himself against it. Sir Henry—generally 
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one of the soundest and fairest of jurists—stuck to 
it stiffly, and it was allowed to go to the vote. Dr. 
Rainy said, in private, that it was a case of a hunch- 
backed child of whose defects the father would not 
hear a word because it was his own darling. The 
Principal moved that the count on Deuteronomy 
be also declared irrelevant and made a bold straight 
speech. The fact of the case being now one of 
judicial libel had cleared the air for Principal Rainy. 
He had, as the reader knows, always held this criti- 
cism must not be judicially condemned as heresy, 
and once more he repeated this opinion. But he 
repeated also his distinction between what might 
be countenanced as the Church’s accredited teach- 
ing and what might be and should be tolerated as 
opinion. ‘Whatever might be said of “Professor 
Smith as a professor—whatever view the Church 
might take in regulating its teaching—as an office- 
bearer and member of the Church, he had his liberty.’ 
Dr. Rainy’s reiterations of this distinction are 
important to notice in view of his ultimate treat- 
ment of the case. A long debate revealed able and 
earnest opinion in support of the toleration of criti- 
cism both from scholars like Professor Candlish and 
also broad-minded laymen; but it revealed also 
a deep and indeed fierce opposition to the new views 
from many quarters. The vote gave Sir Henry 
a majority of only 23 in a division in which 579 took 
part. Principal Rainy headed a largely signed dissent. 
It was a grave decision carrying logically in its train 
consequences fatal to Professor Smith’s future in 
the Free Church. 
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But the day was not done. In the evening 
the Assembly went on with the appeal on the next 
count, and Professor Smith had another opportunity 
of speaking from the bar. He was strung to the 
highest pitch of tension and made a speech which, 
by not merely its dialectic but also and more 
its spiritual wnction, carried the House by storm. 
He restated his high evangelical doctrine of inspira- 
tion in a way that at once convinced men and moved 
them. ‘When he heard the argument that morning 
by which the discussion of the relevancy of a par- 
ticular charge as to Deuteronomy was changed into 
a serious attack upon his whole attitude on the Word 
of God, he felt that he would like to ask the speakers 
if they had anything higher to say of Scripture than | 
that which he said—that in every part of it God 
still spoke to us.’ In his closing sentences he turned 
upon his extremer opponents with tremendous effect. 
Dr. Begg had declared ‘ the hearts of the best people 
in Scotland were trembling for the ark of God.’ No 
one who heard it has ever forgotten Professor Smith’s 
reply, which I give as an illustration of his deadly 


dialectic :— 


“Dr. Begg had told them he was trembling for the ark of 
God. There was another expression more appropriate, and 
that was trembling at the Word of God. He trusted he 
trembled—he trusted he should never cease to tremble, though 
rejoicing with confidence and with love—at every word of God, 
which he took as the absolute rule of his faith and life. But 
he was not one of those who trembled for the ark of God. 
He knew but of one character in the Bible history, set up for: 
our instruction, who trembled for the ark of God, and that was 
Eli—not the most admirable character in the Old Testament— 
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a worldly ecclesiastic. Eli trembled for the ark of God, and why 
did he tremble for the ark of God? Because for him the ark 
had ceased to be a shrine of the living, revealing Word of God 
in the Commandments and had become a fetish, an idol, carried 
about as if by its power it could assist the Church in its war 
against the Philistines. He trembled for the ark of God, 
and as he trembled, he fell and perished. But there was no 
need to tremble for the ark, because the ark was safe, not in 
virtue of those outside things he had looked at, but because 
it was the ark of God’s revelation. No man need tremble 
for that. God’s revelation was safe.’ 


The sensation this passage produced—the part of 
it from the words ‘a worldly ecclesiastic’ onward 
—baffles description. At the bar, the small slim 
figure, quivering with life—his pallid face and bright 
eyes—the high, rapid, passionate tones—the riveted 
attention of every person in the heated, crowded 
hall—and then, when, with a kind of shriek, the 
words ‘a worldly ecclesiastic’ flashed out like light- 
ning, a moment’s amazement, and, immediately after, 
an uproar of wild acclamation mingled with some 
protests, and altogether an uncontrollable commotion ; 
the whole scene was one without parallel in at least 
the modern annals of the General Assembly. 
The excitement was, of course, highly improper 
in the midst of a judicial process, but it was difficult 
to avoid being carried away by the combined religious 
unction and dialectic dash of this brilliant pleader 
who so feared God and so disregarded man—dead 
or living. There was little sympathy felt for Begg, 
whose ruddy countenance blanched for once, under 
what was perhaps the most overwhelming verdict 
ever passed by the Assembly on one of its members ; 
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but this dancing on the grave of Eli—a weak man 
but hardly a worldly man—was, on calmer reflection, 
felt to be a little less than just and decent. Two 
things should be added about Professor Smith person- 
ally. One is that he had never thought of the Assembly 
applying ‘his sharp-pointed words to any one present ; 
it was not Smith who fitted them mercilessly on Begg, 
but the House. The other is that his entire notes 
for this tour-de-force consisted of these words scribbled 
on a scrap of paper, ‘tremble at the word of God— 
need not tremble for the word of God—Eli.’ 

This speech produced notable effects on the position 
of the case. The count to which Professor Smith 
was speaking was rejected and, several charges being 
withdrawn, a committee was appointed to amend | 
the whole libel. All this was hailed as a great gain 
by the liberal party. As the outsider is said to see 
most of the game, I may quote the Times’ view, which 
was that ‘the only inference that can be drawn from 
the discussions as well as the divisions, is that the 
Free Church has distinctly made a new departure 
in its treatment of so-called heretics and that in the 
future it will be much more tolerant.’ This view 
seemed supported by the fact that, on Principal 
Rainy’s motion, the Assembly passed from the charges 
brought up against another distinguished teacher in the 
Church, Dr. Marcus Dods, minister of Renfield Church, 
Glasgow, who had preached a sermon before the Uni- 
versity of that city disassociating inspiration from 
verbal inerrancy. Such a view as that taken by the 
Times correspondent was, however, the obvious rather 
than the intimate reading of the situation. Themaxim 
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that the outsider sees most of the game must be 
qualified by the reflection that what he sees is mostly 
the outside. The opposition to Professor Smith was 
not only deep and determined but undoubtedly 
preponderating. Not only was it the fact that the 
count on Deuteronomy had been found relevant, but 
there was a formidable combination resolute to push 
on from that to a final condemnation. Sir Henry 
Moncreiff, who had virtually in this matter become 
the leader of the Church, having out-voted Principal 
Rainy, was strong, as was Dr. Wilson, and they 
had with them—besides, of course, Dr. Begg’s party 
—honoured names, such as (to mention but three 
or four representing different phases of the Church’s 
life) Dr. M‘Lauchlan, the Highland scholar; Dr. 
Goold, the leading theologian of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, which had so lately united with the 
Free Church; Dr. Andrew Bonar, brother of the 
well-known hymn-writer and one of Scotland’s modern 
saints; Dr. Hood Wilson, ‘the prince of home mis- 
sionaries’; and very many others, including eminent 
laymen. The opposition to Professor Smith was by 
no means from merely an obscurantist element. Un- 
questionably a large section of the evangelical life 
of the Church of at least the older type was deter- 
minedly against him. And unquestionably it had the 
majority. Principal Rainy’s words to Dr. Laidlaw 
in the letter I quoted some pages back, were seriously 
true—that the Church was ‘much in danger’ of a 
judicial decision restricting liberty of critical dis- 
cussion. The one man, it seemed, who could prevent 
such a calamity was the Principal himself. 
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There is a story, which I do not believe, that, asked 
early in this case how he proposed to deal with it, 
Principal Rainy replied: ‘In the Assembly, as a 
statesman; in literature, as a scholar.’ I do not 
believe that he ever spoke of himself in phrases such 
as these. But the story has its interest in view of 
the fact that, about this time, he did take up the 
question ‘in literature. In 1878 he delivered a 
course of lectures in London to the College of the 
Presbyterian Church there, and he boldly took for 
his theme ‘The Bible and Criticism.’ He wrote of 
this to his cousin, Mr. Brown of Pau, saying he had 
been told he was ‘tempting providence in choosing 
such a subject just now,’ but, he added, ‘I thought 
I was bound to give any help I could to people’s 
thoughts.’ These lectures are thus so deliberate 
a contribution on the part of Principal Rainy to the 
problem of the Robertson Smith case that—even 
though it arrests for a moment the progress of our 
- narrative—some statement of them should not be 
omitted. 

Those who expected Principal Rainy to reveal in 
these lectures what course he meant to follow in the 
case of Professor Smith were obviously doomed to dis- 
appointment, but those who look in them for a clear 
definition of the lecturer’s position get hardly more 
light. He seems indeed to appreciate other people’s 
points of view better than he knows his own. The aim 
of the lectures is to help historical criticism and re- 
ligious faith which has rested in the Bible to recognise 
each other and respect each other. Meet they must, 
in this historical age, for revelation is historical and 
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‘history is the field in which the Bible and criticism 
meet.’ What the lecturer aims at is to do justice 
to both points of view, and to help them to do justice 
to one another. Criticism he admits and even blesses 
with a frankness which must have been anything 
but acceptable to those who spoke of it as the work — 
of infidelity and irreligion :— 


“Criticism has performed and continues to perform the most 
essential service to the Christian cause. ... There may be 
those who do not want to be troubled with it and who would 
willingly part with its aid if they could at the same time get 
rid of its embarrassments. These are not wise Christians. 
And there may be others who are very willing to take the 
aid of criticism, if only they may be allowed to shut their eyes 
when its aspect becomes less helpful. Those are not honest 
Christians. Either way, there is no help for it. This is one 
of the things we must reckon with, and the more deliberately 
and calmly the better.’ 


Even when criticism leads to unwelcome results, it 
is, he goes on, not to be banned. 


“Are we to say that critical difficulties—positions which 
it is difficult to reconcile with the testimony of the Scriptures 
or with our faith about the Scriptures—are simply to be sent 
about their business as necessarily due to some mistaken or 
perverse use of critical methods? I say, No... . Critical 
conclusions such as I have described may have good right, 


first, certainly, to be heard, and, second, possibly to be 
accepted.’ 


Why there should be such difficulties has ‘ nothing 
strange about it.’. The Bible deals with history, but 
it ‘ does this only for its own great end.’ 


‘In its pages men come before us as they stand related, for 
a lifetime perhaps, or for a moment perhaps, to the great 
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current of the history of Redemption. The story of them is 
thrown into any form that makes sincere history for the 
object in view ; not perhaps into forms that would be counted 
sincere or exact history for some totally different object.’ 


Hence, difficulties naturally and necessarily arise 
when the further records about Biblical figures and 
facts are investigated, ‘for the one thing the Bible 
has to say of a man, however true, may give a very 
different impression about him and even about that 
event in his life from that which we should have if 
we had before us twenty other facts which might have 
been told.’ The Bible, said the lecturer, whether or | 
not actually free from minor inaccuracies, at least 
‘does not undertake to guarantee us against false 
impressions about them.’ It ‘takes not the least 
concern in the matter.’. All this and much: else, 
Principal Rainy says in the frankest spirit about 
criticism. He says that unless he could ‘ cordially : 
acknowledge and vindicate ‘the right and duty of 
criticism to produce every likelihood which its proper 
methods suggest and to insist that the worth of them 
shall be fairly estimated’ either as tracks to be pur- 
sued or conclusions to be accepted, ‘I would not feel 
myself to be a believer.’ Coming from him, words 
like these were invaluable in the struggle for the 
right of criticism to exist within the Free Church of 
Scotland. But then, continues the Principal, some- 
thing else has also the right to exist. Faith has the 
right to exist, and the recognition between it and 
criticism must be mutual. And there are things in 
faith which ‘make their appearances as counter pre- 
sumptions to certain kinds of critical opinion.’ An 
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illustration of this is the question of the Gospels, which 
he states thus :— 


“There is an indefinitely strong presumption against any 
literary theory of the Gospels that is inconsistent with their 
being, all four, authentic and authoritative narratives of the 
events and sayings of our Lord’s life. Therefore, which is 
the next step, they must be relatively early.’ 


He adds that a presumption ‘less strong and cogent, 
but surely by no means trifling,’ might be adduced 
for the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. All this, 
he says—speaking with extraordinary balance of 
statement—must not be pled ‘ too high,’ but it must 
be guarded ‘ if we can guard it wisely.’ He goes on :— 


‘Some think that we should concede to criticism the right 
to work out its own results, taking no responsibility about 
them, assured that in the end of the day all established facts 
will be found harmonising with all well-warranted faith. 
That is not a view in which I can acquiesce. I think criticism, 
even as carried on by believing men, needs an influence arising 
from the point of view of those who represent simply the 
interests of the common faith.’ 


To recognise this is ‘ the point of honour of the believ- 
ing critic.’ Where it is not recognised, the lecturer 
summons it to protect itself :— 


‘The Christian believer will refuse to allow his conception 
of the Bible to be transformed or to let his use of it be paralysed 
and intercepted by what he hears of opinions which he cannot 
receive without that effect following. Let a man stand by 
what he knows, especially what he knows in his inward ex- 
perience. . . . Let us never undervalue the instinct of the 


believing mind which rises up against anything that threatens 
to rob it of its treasure.’ 


All this seems to me (if I may say so) deeply philo- 
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sophical—far more philosophical and far truer than 
to say, on the one hand, that criticism does not touch 
faith (it does not touch it in a historical revelation) 
and that faith must not say anything to criticism (the 
believer has knowledge as well as the critic) ; but the 
Principal leaves the argument in a balance. The 
book as a whole is like a problem in dynamics. Two 
forces are estimated, each with extraordinary just- 
ness ; but what, in any given case of their operation 
in contrary directions, is the resultant, the lecturer 
nowhere very clearly says, though his bias is indicated 
by the resoluteness with which he insists that the 
spiritual appeal of the Bible shall count as having 
‘importance for what is called ‘purely’ historical 
criticism. Like all Dr. Rainy’s writings, the lectures — 
are full of seed-thoughts even in their side remarks. 
A single example must suffice. Speaking of inspira- 
tion or the persuasion that the Bible is ‘no mere work 
of man,’ he says this is not to be maintained as recog- 
nisable in ‘ every separate fragment of the Scripture ’ ; 
but, he adds :— 


‘It is Scripture taken together, and as it hangs together 
and is of a piece, of which this is said.’ 


Inspiration, that is to say, is not of books—still less 
of words. It is of the Bible as a whole. The Inspira- 
tion of Holy Scripture is not to be separated from the 
Unity of its contents—the gradual and finally perfect 
revelation of God in it all. That is a needful thing 
to say even to-day, and it was a really striking 
thing for Principal Rainy to say in the times of the 
Robertson Smith case. In fact this whole volume, 
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while the modern student will read parts of it with a 
certain impatience over its guarded statements, was 
a remarkable book for the times and in the circum- 
stances. 

Meanwhile the case—to the story of which we must 
return—was proceeding on its somewhat weary 
way in the Presbytery of Aberdeen under the abbrevi- 
ated and amended libel. Difficulties were raised about 
the decision of the Assembly of 1878 when, it will be 
remembered, Sir Henry Moncreiff carried a motion 
of somewhat peculiar form. Professor Salmond, who 
was Professor Smith’s leading defender in his 
Presbytery, had long correspondence with Principal 
Rainy over this point, but into the details of this I 
need not take the reader. No one had protested 
against Sir Henry’s form of motion more than the 
Principal, but he had the Church leader’s respect for 
Assembly decisions. He always held they were to 
be obediently accepted and honestly construed and 
disliked any attempt to evade or obstruct them by 
means of technicalities. The following sentences in a 
letter to Professor Salmond show with what rigid 
fairness Principal Rainy interpreted a decision which 
he had vehemently opposed :— 


‘ At the first view of Sir Henry’s motion at last Assembly, 
I was inclined to question whether it affirmed more than a 
qualified relevancy and to be doubtful as to the effect of the 
qualification. But, as I considered it further, I came to be 
of opinion that, however unusual the language may be, the 
Assembly found the relevancy (in the count applicable to 
Deuteronomy) simpliciter. I am of opinion that, on the 
whole, the Assembly’s language may and ought to be inter- 
preted as setting forth the view of the case under which or 
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along which it arrived at the relevancy, rather than as qualifying 
or restricting the relevancy itself. In this view, the Assembly 
says it holds the charge relevant, although the contradiction 
of the standard is, in its view, not a contradiction in terms 
but a contradiction demonstated by legitimate results. And 
it may be observed that there was this reason for the Assembly 
burdening its finding with this unusual explanation. Sir 
Henry might consider that such a finding of the Assembly 
of 1878—afterwards to be followed out by some other Assem- 
blies—ought, by the Assembly of 1878 itself, to be explained 
as in the motion. For the kind and degree of culpability in 
the commission of the offence is thus indicated to be less 
than it conceivably might have been, and the action of the 
Church in dealing with the accused party has to be regulated 
accordingly. This is a mere guess of mine as to the motive 
for framing the motion as it was framed; and certainly 
whatever the motive was, the motion might have been clearer. 
Still, on the whole, the statement I have given expresses my 
view of the effect of the judgment. Of course, holding that 
view, I should deprecate the Presbytery declining to serve 
or proceeding to reshape the libel, as likely to create fresh 
bitterness on points of procedure. But of course, the Presby- 
tery as judges must proceed on their own view of the fair 
and reasonable meaning of the Assembly’s finding. I am, 
like yourself, much annoyed that the Assembly should not 
have made their meaning perfectly clear at such a critical stage 
of a case like this.’ 


This letter may seem to the reader to deal with a not 
very important matter, but I quote it because it 
illustrates a very distinct feature in Principal Rainy’s 
view of Church duty. It must be remembered that 
this was a motion he had debated against with extra- 
ordinary vehemence, and he dissented from it as ‘in- 
competent’ and ‘illegitimate’; yet now that it was 
a decision of the Supreme Court, his whole attitude 
was to respect it, to interpret it fairly, and even to 
put the best construction on it. All through his life, 
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Principal Rainy expected, inculcated and—as this 
example shows—exemplified the Presbyterian duty of 
a loyal acceptance (in, of course, things short of viola- 
tion of Christian conscience) of the decisions of the 
Assembly: to him it was in fact and not merely 
in title, ‘the Venerable the General Assembly.’ This 
is further shown in connection with the same matter 
of the decision of 1878 in a letter written to Dr. Whyte, 
after the Presbytery of Aberdeen, disregarding the 
Principal’s counsel in his letter to Professor Salmond, 
declared the relevancy on the count regarding Deuter- 
onomy still dubious. After saying that ‘it is not easy to 
overrate the seriousness of the prospect connected with’ 
the case, Principal Rainy continues to Dr. Whyte :— 


“ My object is to direct attention to last Assembly’s decision. 
The Presbytery of Aberdeen have found themselves unable 
to discover whether this decision affirms the relevancy of the 
charge regarding Deuteronomy or not. In announcing this, 
they indicate a line in which, it seems to be thought, next 
Assembly might upset the decision of the last. I cannot be 
a party to this course. I have no doubt that Sir Henry’s 
motion affirmed the relevancy. I argued against it in that 
character and construction. Whatever the objections which 
may be taken to the motion as the motion is, I think it fairly 
may and that it should be construed as affirming relevancy. 
Though I opposed that judgment with great earnestness, I 
must further say that I do not see my way to take part, in 
any form, in upsetting a judicial decision, which I had the 
opportunity of opposing in last Assembly, by a new effort in 
this one. I think in itself and as a precedent that course would 
be bad. Without laying down the duty of other men, I am 
quite clear as to my own. It is natural, I dare say, that 
many of those who are persuaded that Professor Smith ought 
to have standing-ground within the Church should draw the 
inference that they ought to exhaust every method, without 
regard to costs or consequences, to secure that result. That 
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is not my view of duty. I did what I could when I had the 
opportunity to influence the Assembly against Sir H.’s judg- 
ment. But I do not intend to drive matters to extremity 
and to multiply and intensify contention for the chance of 
gaining (irregularly as I think) an end desirable in itself.’ 


We have here the beginning of divergence between 
Principal Rainy and the more immediate adherents 
of Professor Smith. | 

But the question far more serious than any point 
of procedure, was the grave danger, referred to more 
than once in previous pages. The real peril was that, 
now the test count of the libel had been found relevant, 
the Assembly would go on to a judicial decision and 
sentence which would practically proscribe liberty of 
critical inquiry in the Church. There was indeed 
the more danger of this if the Presbytery of Aberdeen 
adopted dilatory tactics on technicalities, for this 
might very well induce the Assembly to take the 
matter into its own hands. Professor Candlish wrote 
to Principal Rainy that he was ‘ very anxious about 
the issue,’ but hoped ‘ your view’ would command 
a majority. Professor Salmond also trusted the 
Principal’s leadership might yet save the situation. 
The reply, of date 26th April 1879, shows how seriously 
Dr. Rainy viewed it :— 


‘Thanks for your note: I quite appreciate the motives 
under which the communication is made. But you must 
observe that, in this business, most emphatically I am not the 
‘leader of the Free Church.”’ Sir Henry occupies that posi- 
tion, and I have mainly to govern my own conduct while a 
course is being carried out, of which, in important respects, 
I disapprove. 

‘TI have long been satisfied in my own mind, from all the 
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manifestations in this case, that if you are to avert the libel 
being carried out to the end, it must be by being prepared 
to withdraw Smith from the chair. Whether that would do 
it, if wisely and considerately arranged, I cannot say. It 
might. But that the libel will be fought’ out to the end 
and opposition voted down, in the face of all consequences 
rather than continue Smith in the chair, seems to me 
certain.’ 


However long Principal Rainy may have been satisfied 
in his own mind as to this grave necessity, this letter 
is—so far as the correspondence placed in my hands 
indicates—the first time he had publicly expressed it. 
He was the last man in the world to write such a letter 
as the above prematurely and on insufficient grounds. 
The suggestion in it had, however, already been before 
Professor Smith’s mind. The date of the above letter 
is April, but at the beginning of the year, Professor 
Smith had stated to his friends his view of the pro- 
posal. His view was one entitled to every respect. 
It was that, for himself, he would resign if that 
would effect a peaceful solution; but he felt he 
must consider others besides himself, and, if he 
resigned, it would be taken as a triumph for the 
opponents of liberty and would only make further 
prosecutions easier in the future. I understand 
Professor Smith never discussed this personally with 
Principal Rainy. Any comparative intimacy between 
them which had existed at the beginning of the case 
had rather diminished than increased. Professor 
Smith rather felt that the Principal clothed himself 
in the panoply of the Church leader, which may be 
quite true. Dr. Rainy did not often do that: but 
assuredly, when he chose, he could do it. One always 
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feels, however, that when any one complains of a 
responsible public man taking up this attitude to- 
wards him, the story cuts both ways. Still, it is true 
that, at this moment, Principal Rainy was in a some- 
what isolated position. He was in opposition to the 
recognised leaders of the Assembly; on the other 
hand, while he was leading the liberal party, he was 
hardly one of the circle round Professor Smith. It 
was just because he occupied this detached position, 
that he was the one man who might save the coming 
Assembly from further decisions against liberty of 
criticism in the Church. He came within an ace of 
doing it. 

The Assembly, when it took up the case, had first 
to deal with a complication of technical pleas. Into 
these I do not enter; the result was still further to 
alter the libel and reduce it to the one charge on the 
subject of Deuteronomy. Thereafter, a substantive 
motion was moved by Dr. Andrew Bonar, whom I 
have already described as a saint and who was also a 
creditable scholar. He moved the motion, but its 
father was Sir Henry Moncreiff, who later in the debate 
naively confessed it. The motion instructed the 
Presbytery to take ‘immediate steps’ to proceed, and 
in the event of the libel being proved, to suspend 
Professor Smith and bring up the case to next 
Assembly for final judgment. Principal Rainy moved 
that, ‘in view of the novelty and perplexity of the 
case in certain of its aspects, the serious difference 
of opinion that prevails throughout the Church regard- 
ing it and the gravity of the consequences which the 
disposal of it may involve,’ the Assembly, before 
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proceeding further, appoint a committee to consider 
all its bearings, with power to confer with Professor 
Smith. He spoke with great earnestness of argu- 
ment. He pled with the Assembly not to go on at 
once with a libel about which there had been so com- . 
paratively close a division. ‘ Would you feel in a 
comfortable position in voting that certain things 
were to be henceforth held inconsistent with your 
Confession by a majority of twenty-three in a General 
Assembly of five or six hundred strong?’ He told 
of men in the Church—mentioning of course no names * 
—who would feel the question of their own position 
seriously raised. He did this all the more impres- 
sively because he disassociated himself from sharing 
Professor Smith’s ground; but he pled for others. 
He said there was a tendency on both sides to look 
at extreme men on the other. But he spoke for 
“many quiet and serious men’ who ‘ tremble lest this 
Church should involve herself in a position which is 
injudicious because indefensible. He asked the 
Assembly if it had ‘no resource but to defy these 
considerations. On a line such as this—the line 
of a high moral expediency—Principal Rainy was 
an unequalled pleader. He had against him a 
decision of the previous Assembly and its logical 
sequence, but as he went on he visibly influenced the 
House. But before he sat down he yet once more put 
in his view of the authority of the Church over the 
teaching in her Colleges. He reiterated this strongly :— 


‘ The Church has held herself free to look into what is being 
done by any of her professors or ministers, and a man is not 








1 His correspondence shows that Professor Candlish was one of them. 
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always to hold the Church at bay, saying you must bring a 
libel if you wish to speak tome. The Church will hold herself 
free to express dissatisfaction and to give admonition and to 
expect the admonition to be attended to and to see that it 
is. . . . And, for my part, I cannot regard it possible for a 
professor to give satisfaction unless it is established in 
the end that the Church is willing to accord him her 
confidence.’ 


It was with this significant sentence that he sat down. 
I need not enter into the debate. Professor Smith 
took part in it and said he spoke as ‘ a member, perhaps 
for the last time, of the Free Church General 
Assembly.’ Feeling ran keenly at times, and there 
were heated moments. But the interest was the 
division. Principal Rainy lost by one. There were 
320 votes for his motion and 321 for that of Dr. Bonar. 
‘O, the little more and how much it is!’ 

It was an important result and also a grave one. 
It was obviously important in the development of 
the case; but it was also grave because it indicated 
a Church split into two almost equally matched 
sides on an issue difficult to compromise. The 
question had been whether there was to be liberty 
of critical opinion within the Free Church: there 
was now the further question whether there would be 
a Free Church of Scotland—at least an undivided 
and undistracted Church—in which that liberty might 
be. The story passes at this point into its second 
phase, and the rest of it—a painful development— 
may have a distinct chapter. 

The progress of the case evoked extraordinary 
interest not only throughout Scotland but also far 
beyond it. Abroad, scholars of varied schools—from 

VOL. I. Z 
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Wellhausen (who liked to speak of Robertson Smith 
as ‘a British pupil of mine’) to Delitzsch—followed its 
fortunes. In England, it penetrated the Birmingham 
Oratory, and Newman wrote of it to Principal Brown 
of Aberdeen :— 


‘My DEAR Dr. Brown,—I thank you very much for your 
account of the painfully interesting proceedings in which you 
have been engaged and think it very kind in you to have 
taken the trouble to write it. I have ever entertained a great 
respect for the persons and the aims, so far as I know them, 
of the leaders of the Free Church in Scotland, and I shall 
rejoice to hear that you have succeeded in your efforts against 
the Liberalism of the day.’ 


Many other indications might be quoted of how this 
struggle for the rights of criticism within an orthodox 
evangelical Scottish Church was keenly watched, and 
both sides had their partisans in many lands. 

All this makes the more noticeable, the reticence of 
one who, before almost any one else, might have been 
expected to declare himself for and aid the liberal 
interest. Certainly, one of the strange things in the 
story is that in such a momentous struggle for critical 
liberty within the Free Church of Scotland, the 
illustrious critical scholar of that Church, to whom the 
Church had the right to look for guidance on such a 
question and to whom all the land would have 
listened as the master (and who had been Robertson 
Smith’s master), took no lead and—except for one 
non-committal review of contemporary works on 
Old Testament literature—uttered, in public, no voice. 
He always, of course, gave his vote for Professor Smith, 
but it was always a silent vote. I shall not attempt 
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to account for this here except to say that the sug- 
gestion that A. B. Davidson was a coward is one I 
decline even to discuss. But whatever its cause 
—whether simply the sensitive scholar’s shrinking 
from the din of the ecclesiastical arena, or a 
Hamlet-like irresolution, or ‘an _ Ecclesiastes -like 
feeling (to use one of his own startling phrases) of 
‘the resultlessness of all struggle for knowledge,’ 
or a temperamental self-distrust and diffidence, or 
whatever else—it could not but be observed by many 
spectators. One can see him still—there, on that 
back bench, sitting through the long debates, his fine 
head now sunk deep on his breast as though he were 
uncertain about duty or opinion, and now thrown up — 
and poised a little to one side to hear, while the wistful 
smile—sharpening at times to the ironic—plays 
gently upon lips so firmly sealed. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE ROBERTSON SMITH CASE 
(Continued) 


MAJORITY of one in the vote on so serious 

a question brought clearly into view a deep 

and indeed dangerous division through the very 
centre of the Church and made the prospect an anxious 
one. It seemed as if the Free Church of Scotland 
might almost be rent in twain over the critical move- 
ment, or at least ranged into practically equal hostile 
camps in a struggle the end of which no one could 
foretell. The reader must, of course, realise that in 
the Scottish Church questions, however grave, are 
carried on to authoritative judgment. In the Anglican 
Church, it is quite possible for parties fundamentally 
and even vitally opposed to continue alongside of one 
another indefinitely, and yet the Church is not forced 
to actual crisis because she has no effective organs of 
government and discipline by which the issues are 
ever finally decided. But a self-governing Church 
does not possess and does not even envy the dubious 
advantage of a peace whose basis is impotence. The 
Robertson Smith case was appointed to be returned . 
to next Assembly for ‘final judgment.’ It may help 
some persons to realise the gravity and the responsi- 


bility of the situation if they imagine to themselves — 
356 
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what would happen if the Church of England, through 
her Episcopate or Convocation or any other body, 
had next year to pronounce ‘ final judgment’ on the 
question of alleged ‘lawlessness,’ and not only pro- 
nounce judgment but enforce it. 

Self-government in the Church—as in the State— 
calls for the exercise of brotherhood and _ tolerance, 
and about the time of the Assembly of 1879, some 
of those who were most conscientiously opposed to 
Professor Smith’s views felt the need of something 
being done to prevent the impending danger of that 
‘hopeless division’ on which many enemies of the 
Free Church were now openly counting. Before the 
Assembly, Sir Henry Moncreiff wrote a letter to 
Principal Rainy—in reply to one from him which 
I have not seen—recognising very frankly that ‘two 
differing points of conscience exist to a large extent,’ 
and suggesting both consultations and ‘a great deal 
of united prayer’ that a via media might be found. 
During the Assembly, on a day after the division on 
the case, Mr. Maclagan—whose name the reader will 
remember as occurring frequently in the chapter on 
the attempted union with the United Presbyterian 
Church—made a statement inviting conciliation, and 
Dr. Wilson earnestly concurred in it. And on the 
very day after the close of the Assembly, a private 
conference was held. So far as I can discover, it was 
attended by Principal Rainy, Dr. Wilson, Dr. Adam, 
Professor Salmond, Mr. Maclagan and one or two 
other laymen. Sir Henry did not attend, but sent, 
by Dr. Rainy, a memorandum of his views. This 
memorandum is among Dr. Rainy’s papers. It is long, 
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and as much of it deals with points of procedure it 
need not be quoted in full. The portion bearing more 
generally on the issue of the case was certainly stiff. 
The main parts of it are as follows :— 


“The strongest opposition ought to be given to any course 
which would call in question the thorough effectiveness of the 
decision of the Glasgow Assembly as a decision on relevancy. 
- . . . In what I have further to say, I by no means intend 
to intimate an opinion that, on any supposition, Professor 
Smith can now be retained in his chair. It is quite a mistake 
to suppose that I have ever indicated the view that his position 
as a professor cannot be dealt with except by libel. [Then 
follow suggestions that the Presbytery of Aberdeen might 
have ‘friendly dealing’ with Professor Smith ‘ after proof 
and before sentence,’ and that if ‘very satisfactory’ con- 
cessions or acknowledgments were made by him, the Presby- 
tery should refer this result to the Assembly: then Sir Henry 
goes on.]_ I repeat that whatever might come out of the sug- 
gestions I have made, it appears to me scarcely possible to 
retain Professor Smith in his chair and at the same time 
to preserve the Free Church in her integrity for any con- 
siderable time. I believe also the condemnation of his theory 


on Deuteronomy is essential to the permanent preservation 
of that integrity.’ 


Professor Smith in a letter to his father says—writing, 
no doubt, from Professor Salmond’s report—that 
“Rainy seemed much moved with the state of matters 
and the uncompromising hostility of Wilson and 
Moncreiff.’ In the beginning of July, Principal Rainy 
had a long talk with Professor Smith. The following 
is the latter’s characteristic account of the interview :— 


‘I had two hours’ hard fight with Rainy, and practically 
broke his whole line of defence. Finally, after an attempt 
on his part to ride off with a statement that he wanted both 





' Dr. Whyte was also present. 
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to do justice to me and vindicate the authority of the Church, 
I pinned him by asking whether he thought it would be just 
or unjust to condemn me on the new libel and whether he 
desired my condemnation or acquittal. He admitted (rather 
reluctantly and a little testily) that he wished in justice to 
see me acquitted—a strong admission, in the presence of 
Whyte and one from which he can hardly go back. It is 
plain he is very unwilling that I should pass quite clear, 
and he admitted that he was sorry the minor charges had 
gone. But as soon as he was brought to the point, he got 
franker and friendlier, and now I think he’ll be forced to © 
help us.’ 


Two months later, however, Professor Smith seems to 
have taken a less favourable view of this conversation, 
for, on 3rd September, he wrote of it thus to his brother, 
Professor Michie Smith of Madras :— 


‘I think it is about time that I gave you a notion of my 
present prospects and plans. . . . 1 am not hopeful. Rainy 
at Assembly time seemed ready to help us. But his usual 
instincts of cold and selfish ambition are too strong for him. - 
I had a very instructive interview with him in July along 
with Whyte. We got him fixed down as to the injustice 
of the present charge. But he is sorry that the minor charges 
are withdrawn and I now see that he has never really been 
with us. He could not admit heresy to be in my writings 
as he had said the opposite in the College Committee. But 
beyond that he will not commit himself to help us, and I am 
quite sure that he will not willingly support any motion to 
restore me to my chair.’ 


These letters give, of course, only Professor Smith’s 
impressions and indeed reveal him more than they 
do Principal Rainy ; but I quote them because this 
was a crisis in the case. From this point, Professor 
Smith, to use his own phrase, ‘ broke off diplomatic 
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relations.’ And I fear from this time Principal Rainy 
began to feel that Professor Smith was, as he himself 
put it, ‘impossible.’ At any rate, in a letter about 
this date, the Principal wrote to Dr. Adam of Glasgow 
—by this time the foremost man in Church affairs in 
the West—as follows :— 


‘I retain a strong impression that, while it is quite practi- 
cable to get the Church to part from Smith on respectful 
terms, to get him retained as professor is impossible without 
ruinous confusion ; and I am inclined to think that it would 
be well if all parties, including Smith, realised that.’ 


This letter indicates the line of policy which Principal 
Rainy henceforth pursued. On the one hand there was 
to be no judicial condemnation for heresy ; for I take 
it the curious phrase about parting ‘on respectful 
terms’ implies this. On the other hand, Professor 
Smith was not to continue to be the Church’s accredited 
teacher of her coming ministry. The one side was to 
concede the formal charge that Professor Smith’s 
views are contrary to the Confession of Faith; the 
other was to concede that he should continue to teach 
the students of the Church. Whatever may be said 
of this course on various grounds, it can hardly 
be called inconsistent with Principal Rainy’s public 
utterances all through the case. The reader will 
remember that the Principal, in his first speech on 
the matter in August 1876, distinguished between 
these two aspects of the matter, maintaining, on the 
one hand, that he would refuse to have this question 
‘“confessionally settled,’ but, on the other, that the 
Church had the right, in the case of a teacher against 
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whom she was not prepared to enforce a libel, to con- 
sider ‘if she would continue her confidence in him 
in that position.’ And in practically every subsequent 
speech, he reiterated these two positions. Now, in 
the autumn of 1879, his mind, as regards the latter 
of them, had obviously hardened. 

Meanwhile the pro-Smith party would have nothing 
to do with compromise of this kind. Professor Smith 
wrote to his friend, Mr. J. F. Maclennan, the eminent 
anthropologist, that he was going ‘to fight then: for 
another year.’ Professor Salmond wrote to Principal 
Rainy of a meeting of ‘a number of those specially 
interested in the case,’ and to let him ‘ know formally ’ 
that there was, ‘first, a unanimous and determined 
resolution to withstand the issuing of the libel by every 
legitimate means, and, secondly, an equally strong 
wish to retain Smith in his chair.’ The attack in 
Aberdeen on the libel took two forms. In the first 
place, Professor Smith published an Answer to the 
Amended Libel. He published nothing better all 
through the case. The statement gave his emphatic 
adherence to the inspiration, and, in the sense in 
which this was received by its first audience, the 
historicity of Deuteronomy. It expounded afresh 
and with great clearness his critical view of the con- 
struction of the book and defended it in a way that, 
undoubtedly, carried conviction to many readers. 
Moreover, it was considerate and courteous, and 
accepted, on the writer’s part, ‘my share of responsi- 
bility for misconception.’ The educative effect of 
this pamphlet was very marked, and I believe it was 
a real factor in bringing about the result at the suc- 
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ceeding Assembly which the story is approaching. 
The other line which he and his party took was not so 
happy. All through this matter, Professor Smith proved 
far too much of the lawyer. I think that cannot be 
said too distinctly, and his best friends must admit 
it. He brought the whole question, which should 
have been conferred over in a brotherly spirit, into 
the region of law by demanding a libel. This was the 
grand misfortune for all parties all through the story. 
He fought over legal points in the Presbytery and 
Assembly with a tenacity that really did his cause 
harm rather than good. His line, now that the As- 
sembly of 1879 had re-amended the libel and ordered 
it to go on to probation, was that this was a new libel, 
the process on which must begin de novo and the whole 
business of relevancy discussed afresh. He carried 
this view with his party in Aberdeen, and the 
Presbytery, on this ground, did not go on to probation 
as enjoined but referred the whole matter to the next 
Assembly. All this was more clever than really wise. 
Certainly something could be said for Professor 
Smith’s plea—in the legal world something can be 
said for everything; but it did no one any good, and 
indeed it only gave the Assembly an excuse for drop- 
ping the libel without any verdict of either proven or 
not proven, which saved the situation for Sir Henry 
but was a real injustice to Professor Smith. Legal 
obstructiveness is apt to overreach itself, 

While this was going on, Principal Rainy—in- 
evitably separated from the Smith party by these 
legal tactics—was pursuing his reluctantly but resol- 
utely chosen way, of which he now made little secret 
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even to Professor Smith’s friends. On 13th February 
1880 he wrote to Dr. Adam :— 


“I have taken an opportunity of saying to Whyte how 
difficult I find it to represent to myself the maintenance of 
Smith in his chair. He did not remonstrate much—only 
mourned over the loss of a man who might serve us so well. 
But Whyte is much more sensitively alive than most Smith- 
ites to the amount of injury to the Church under which we 
are suffering.’ 


As the earlier months of the year went on, it is 
apparent that Principal Rainy was succeeding in per- 
suading Sir Henry Moncreiff to come to terms, and 
the two were together drafting their proposals to deal 
with the case at next Assembly. In April, Dr. Rainy 
writes thus to Dr. Adam :— 


‘I enclose copy of a mem.’ Sir H. gave me at the end of 
the week. The more I think of it, the more I attach import- 
ance to our being circumspect as to the terms in which the 
second part of the motion runs. If it treats Smith as an ecclesi- 
astical criminal, what is gained and what motive have we 
to offer to men to support us? That would be equivalent 
to saying that Smith was so obviously bad that he might be 
punished without being convicted. Moreover, while I am 
prepared for the Church terminating a man’s professorship 
or ministry on its own responsibility, I can see a very de- 
moralising effect arising from the impression that a short- 
hand way has been discovered of getting rid of inconvenient 


, 


men. 


Again, in the same month, he writes in the same 
strain :— 


‘I believe we must be exceedingly cautious in the matter 





1 | do not find this memorandum among Dr. Rainy’s papers. 
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before us. We propose to take a very unusual course and 
must consider all its bearings. If we sacrifice the man, they 
must sacrifice the libel, though not the past findings.’ 


The last sentence puts Principal Rainy’s proposal 
in a nutshell ; and what was ‘ the very unusual course ’ 
by which it was to be done is also indicated above. 
It was by the Assembly’s terminating Professor 
Smith’s tenure of his chair—leaving, of course, un- 
touched his ministerial status—by an authoritative 
administrative act, without any process of indictment 
but in virtue of a ‘reserve of power’ residing in the 
General Assembly as a Supreme Court. To ask for 
a justification of such an act in terms of the laws 
of Presbyterian polity is to ask what in the nature 
of the case is impossible. But it does not follow 
that therefore it must be merely an act of unright- 
eousness. There must be some kind of omnipotence 
in the supreme authority, either in Church or 
State, to be exercised, in case of necessity, in order 
that no evil happen to the republic. The only 
justification for such a step, however, is not in 
principles of the philosophy of law or even in 
parallels and precedents, but is simply that it was 
the only practical solution of an exceptional situa- — 
tion. And the only way by which we can form an 
opinion as to this is to follow the story to the end. 
But certainly the course proposed was a strong and 
startling one, and there can be no question as to 
whose was the bold mind that conceived it and was 
prepared to act upon it and who must bear the 
chief responsibility for it. 


This proposal—at least in its precise form—seems 
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to have come to Professor Smith and his friends 
as a surprise. Indeed some of them, such as Pro- 
fessor Candlish, who had been in communication with 
Principal Rainy in the earlier phases of the case, felt 
a little sore at what seemed to them a want of frank- 
ness on his part at this stage. One can understand 
that. On the other hand, Principal Rainy had a 
very difficult and delicate bit of work in hand in 
getting Sir Henry Moncreiff and Dr. Wilson to give 
up the libel. He could do it only by distinct alliance 
with them ; and it would have been neither practicable 
nor honourable at the same time to be in confidential 
relations with the other side. When a man chooses 
his policy, he must choose his party, and the more 
definitely he does both the better. All this certainly 
does not mean that Principal Rainy was callous to 
those he had formerly led. In a brief note to Pro- 
fessor Salmond before the Assembly, he says that 
‘the pain of the whole matter is great.’ A single 
word like that meant a great deal from Principal 
Rainy, who, if he was reticent at times about policy, 
was reticent habitually about his feelings. 

When the news of the Rainy-Moncreiff policy 
reached the ears of Professor Smith, he wrote a long 
‘open letter’ to the Principal in forcible protest 
against its unconstitutional injustice. Letters and 
pamphlets appeared, and feeling soon became keen. 
Dr. Rainy was assailed with unsparing bitterness. 
He was called a ‘turn-coat’: his coalition with Sir 
Henry was compared with the sudden friendship of 
Pilate and Herod: Browning’s ‘The Lost Leader’ 
was scornfully parodied to fit him. Of course the 
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worthier men in the Church who supported Professor 
Smith had nothing to do with these personal attacks, 
but the popular mind was in the mood to approve of 
them. In this heated atmosphere the Assembly drew 
on—the fateful Assembly which was to ‘ dispose 
finally ’ of the case. The newspapers speak of meet- 
ings of this party and that nearly every day. The 
air was thick with rumours. The type of man who, 
himself not a leader, is always talking to leaders, had 
his mouth full of news. The whole country’s interest 
was focussed on the coming Assembly. The pro- 
Smith party had little hope, and Professor Salmond 
wrote to Dr. Rainy that he had counselled Professor 
Smith to resign, to save a catastrophe which was ‘ in- 
evitable.’ 

i The Assembly had first to deal with appeals re- 
garding the procedure of the Presbytery of Aberdeen, 
which, as the reader is aware, had declined to go on 
with the probation of the libel. These appeals led 
to a prolonged debate, into the merits of which we 
need not enter. Professor Smith introduced heat 
into it by an ill-advised attack on the position of Sir 
Henry Moncreiff as a judge in the case, but the motion 
thus necessitated, upholding Sir Henry’s position, 
was supported not only by Principal Rainy and Dr. 
Begg, but also by Professor Lindsay of Glasgow, who 
had become the accredited spokesman of the pro- 
Smith party. I have already expressed the opinion 
that Professor Smith gained nothing by tactics like 
these. The dissents against the action (or rather 
inaction) of Aberdeen Presbytery were sustained by 
the Assembly by the crushing majority of 383 to 
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only 164, and the libel was found ripe for probation ; 
but, at the same time, it was resolved, ‘in place of 
instructing the Presbytery to proceed to probation,’ 
to consider ‘on Thursday next’ how best the case 
might ‘be ‘brought to a conclusion.’ Immediately 
afterwards, Sir Henry gave notice of his motion for 
Thursday. Its terms were what has already been 
indicated. First, it resolved not to take any further 
steps in the direction of the libel, while, however, 
previous judgments on the case were left undisturbed ; 
and then, secondly, it rehearsed these decisions, re- 
ferred to the Church’s anxiety and alarm and so on, 
and declared the Assembly ‘constrained to come to 
the conclusion that Professor Smith no longer retains 
that measure of confidence on the part of the Church 
which is necessary to the useful and edifying per- 
formance of his professorial work,’ and therefore, 
‘with great regret at finding themselves placed in 
this position to a man of Professor Smith’s gifts and 
promise,’ yet ‘find and declare that Professor Robert- 
son Smith must now cease to occupy any longer 
the chair of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature 
in Aberdeen, and, with this finding of the Assembly, 
declare that the case take end.’ As Sir Henry read 
it in his magisterial tones, most people felt that Pro- 
fessor Smith was now as good as out of his chair. 

On the intervening Wednesday, meetings of various 
sections were held. It was ascertained that Dr. 
Begg would not support the Rainy-Moncreiff motion, 
but was going straight for proceeding constitutionally 
with the libel. The ‘Smith party’ had their meeting, 
and were encouraged by its numbers and enthusiasm. 
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In the House a discussion on Disestablishment hap- 
pened to take place, and Principal Rainy made a lively 
speech in which he had occasion to quote the words, 


‘ Still the same 
Whether we lose or win the game.’ 


Even so far-seeing a man as he was did not anticipate 
how the next day’s debate and division would call 
him to philosophise afresh about winning or losing the 
game. 

On Thursday the galleries were packed in the early 
morning. The keenness of feeling was obvious. Pro- 
fessor Smith on entering received an ovation. Dr. 
Begg was met with ironical ‘Oh, oh’s.’ Principal 
Rainy had a hostile demonstration, even from the 
students’ gallery. Professor Smith was offered the 
opportunity to speak, but declined and left the 
Assembly. Four motions were submitted to the 
House. Sir Henry Moncreiff moved the first, which 
has been outlined. He said frankly that ‘the idea 
of the conception of this motion did not originate 
with me.’ He showed clearly enough that he still 
hankered after the libel. But on the crucial question 
as to whether the Assembly could act in this summary 
way he was unhesitating, and I may quote his view 
of this important and interesting point :— 


‘Some people say Professor Smith holds his office ad vitam 
aut culpam. There are different things to be said about 
that question. Generally speaking, the expression refers to 
an office of emolument, and means that he is not to be de- 
prived of the temporal benefit of that office without his being 
found guilty of some fault, and when a man is deprived of his 
office, the civil court may possibly find that he'is entitled to 
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damages at the hand of the party who had deprived him of 
it. That is a possible action. But observe that the question 
we have to do with is not the rights of Professor Smith to his 
emoluments or salary, but the question of his going on in the 
exercise of spiritual functions in the Church of Christ, for the 
right arrangement of which the Church is responsible to the 
great Head of the Church. . . . If the Church comes to be 
persuaded that it is not for edification, not for the good of 
the Church, not for the good of the cause of the great Head 
of the Church that Professor Smith should exercise these 
functions, the Church is called to discharge her responsibility ; 
and it is on this ground I support the motion I have laid on 
the table.’ 


The second motion was from the pro-Smith side 
and was moved by Dr. Laidlaw, who in an earnest 
and eloquent speech begged the Assembly to give the 
Professor ‘another chance.’ It disclaimed Professor 
Smith’s views as representing those of the Free Church, 
but passed from the libel with an admonition. Dr. 
Begg moved a third motion which was short, clear, 
and unquestionably the logical next step, ‘that the 
Assembly proceed with the probation of the libel.’ 
The fourth motion was the one round which the 
party of Professor Smith had agreed to rally. It 
was moved in the name of a venerable minister, Dr. 
Beith (as he was too ill to appear, a statement from 
him was read by his son’), and its main terms were 
to withdraw the libel but find Professor Smith blame- 
worthy for unguarded and incomplete statements, 
and so instruct the Moderator to ‘admonish him with 
due solemnity as to the past, in the confident expecta- 
tion that the defects referred to will be guarded against 
and avoided in time to come.’ This was seconded 

1 Gilbert Beith, M.P. ( 

VOL. I. 2A 
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by Dr. Benjamin Bell, an Edinburgh surgeon, whose 
professional eminence and noble personal character 
made him the natural leader of the many laymen 
who were staunch supporters of Professor Smith: 
one still hears him pleading with earnest dignity that 
the Assembly ‘may be kept from doing anything 
inconsistent with justice, with constitutional usage, 
with the merciful character of our holy religion.’ 

A long debate followed into which I cannot enter. 
Principal Rainy rose late in the evening. His opening 
words were these :— 


‘I rise with a very heavy heart—never with so heavy a 
heart in this Assembly—but with perfect decision in my own 
view to explain to the House the reasons why I am constrained 
to support Sir Henry Moncreiff’s motion ; and if there is any 
responsibility connected with the motion—and there is much 
—and if there is any odium connected with it, I claim my 
share of the responsibility and of the odium. I am going to 
explain my reasons why I accept the inevitable and why I 
prefer to accept it in this form.’ 


He went on to speak of former judicial decisions 
which, ‘in loyalty to the judicial practice of our 
Church,’* made it ‘morally impossible for me to 
take lines of action by which I should attempt, so to 
say, to get Professor Smith through this case.’ This 
feature of Dr. Rainy’s mind I referred to in the last — 
chapter. For this reason he could not support Dr. 
Laidlaw’s or Dr. Beith’s motion: ‘What these two 


1 It must be remembered that the General Assembly is not merely a 
deliberative and legislative body but also the Supreme Judicial Court of 
the Church. No one is called on to show undue deference to every motion 
passed by an Assembly ; but this was a ‘case,’ and the decisions of 1878 
and 1879 were final judicial judgments comparable in their sphere to the 
decisions of the House of Lords sitting in its legal capacity. 
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motions propose is this—that after the Church has 
proceeded in a libel to a finding of relevancy, and has 
refused to suspend the process even by appointing a 
committee, you propose in the face of that, short- 
hand, to repone a man to his office.’ Therefore, in 
his view, he was shut up to Dr. Begg’s motion or Sir 
Henry’s. He dwelt on the concession, in the latter 
motion, of dropping the libel. ‘I do regard it as a very 
valuable and substantial concession to some of us that 
this case should take end not under a libel.’ As to 
the question of power to end it ‘in another way,’ he 
held ‘it is indispensable to maintain and in some 
rare cases to exert that power of the Church.’ Has a 
case occurred? ‘Sore against my will,’ the speaker 
held it had. Successive votes were ‘morally and 
really ’ but ‘ votes of want of confidence in Professor 
Smith. And, said the Principal, speaking very 
deliberately :— 


‘Moderator, it appears to me that, in these circumstances, 
we deceive ourselves when we talk of a restoration of confidence 
such as a professor requires. I say a professor requires not 
to be in collision with declared successive majorities of the 
General Assembly of the Church. I cannot get over that, 
and I don’t believe that those are the friends of Professor 
Smith, however they desire to be, and I don’t believe that 
they are the friends of the Church, who persuade themselves, 
though I well understand why they try to persuade them- 
selves, that it is possible to make that position of things hold 
water. I, for my part, with great sorrow of heart, am driven 
to the conclusion that it will not hold water.’ 


Dr. Rainy concluded by saying that the motion ‘ did 
not settle the critical question.’ It separated that 
question ‘from the unhappy peculiarities of this 
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case,’ and left it open for happier agreement. Dr. 
Rainy made no attempt to speak eloquently or even 
trenchantly: he spoke gravely, sorrowfully; the 
words seemed almost wrung from him at places. When 
he sat down, he was followed by a young minister 
whose name will frequently recur in the later portion 
of this biography, the Rev. Walter Ross Taylor of 
Glasgow, who made a successful skirmishing attack 
on his speech. 

It was approaching midnight when the vote was 
taken. The first division was between Dr. Begg’s 
motion and Dr. Beith’s: 256 voted for the former 
and 287 for the latter. The libel was dead. The 
next vote was between the two pro-Smith motions— 
Dr. Laidlaw’s and Dr. Beith’s. It was a formality, 
as the party had agreed to make their last stand 
on the latter, which was carried by 244 to 51 votes. 
Then the bell rang again and the most exciting vote in 
the history of the Free Church Assembly began between 
Dr. Beith’s motion and Sir Henry Moncreiff’s. The 
House divided into two apparently equal streams, 
which slowly disappeared through the doors. Practi- 
cally the result depended on one man. If Dr. Begg 
made his party abstain—and he had said strong 
things about the character of Sir Henry’s proposal 
—Professor Smith had a chance. As the vote went 
on, the redoubtable leader of the left stepped on to 
the platform beside the Moderator’s chair and sur- 
veyed the ebbing streams with the shrewd scrutiny of 
an old Assembly hand. He motioned first once and 
then again and again, and one bench and then another 
and another of his party rose and went to the doors 
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for Sir Henry’s motion. Then he seemed satisfied, 
and he himself and at least a score, perhaps con- 
siderably above that number, of his immediate 
associates did not vote. The division was soon over 
-and the tellers came to the Clerks’ table, where (as 
’ there were two doors for each motion) the little addi- 
tion necessary to ascertain the result was to be done. 
Members came pressing back into the House. Every 
one was waiting on the tiptoe of excitement. Suddenly 
Professor Lindsay, who was one of the tellers, turned 
round and gave a wave of his hat. Sir Henry Moncreiff 
bent on him a purple frown of righteous official rebuke. 
But the thing was out. The galleries understood it 
and burst into a vociferous shout of triumph. Hats 
were thrown in the air and handkerchiefs fluttered 
like birds let loose for a festival. Half the members 
in the House were hurrahing or exchanging enthusi- 
astic congratulations. The other half sat silent, 
overwhelmed with surprise and with the jubilation 
around them. Meanwhile Sir Henry was demanding 
silence in stentorian tones in order to announce the 
figures; and after a while he was able to declare 
them—for Dr. Beith’s motion, 299; for Sir Henry 
Moncreiff’s motion, 292—a majority of 7. Then the. 
cheering broke out afresh. Principal Rainy was 
sitting erect, very white, but too much the man of 
breeding to lose his self-control. The absolute 
collapse of some faces was a study. 

Then Professor Smith was summoned to receive 
the Moderator’s admonition as the successful motion 
had prescribed. He made his way to the bar amid 
a storm of applause. He stood up, his face whiter, 
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his eyes brighter than even their wont. The Moderator 
performed with dignity and propriety his difficult 
task of admonishing a man who had just been received 
as a hero. Speaking amid perfect silence, Professor 
Smith replied :— 


“Moderator, I hope I am not out of place when I say that 
while I thank God for the issue of this evening—an issue 
which I trust will be for His glory and for the maintenance 
of His truth—I have never been more sensible than on the 
present occasion of the blame that rests on me for statements 
which have proved so incomplete that, even at the end of three 
years, the opinion of this House is so divided upon them. I 
feel that in the providence of God, this is a very weighty 
lesson to one placed as I am in the position of a teacher, and 
I hope that by His grace I shall not fail to profit by it.’ 


By these well-chosen words—spoken with obvious 
sincerity—Professor Smith set a noble seal on a great 
victory. They appealed even to men who had voted 
against him. As the Assembly broke up, there was 
a feeling in many previously divided circles that the 
result should be accepted as ending a distressing case 
and that a day of forbearance and peace was dawning. 
Men with the sense of justice were relieved that, if 
the majority was to be so small, at least Professor 
Smith was not deprived by only seven, and Sir Henry 
admitted he would never have proposed his motion 
unless he had confidently believed it would be carried 
by a far larger majority than that by which it was 
lost. Principal Rainy’s attitude is expressed in the 
following letter which he wrote, the day after the 
result, to Professor Smith :-— 


“ DEAR PROFESSOR SmITH,—I am very well aware, of course, 
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that you, along with your friends, disapprove of the line 
which I have taken in the proceedings which ended yesterday, 
and I am aware of the grounds on which you do so. Never- 
theless I will ask leave to say, and I hope you will be able 
to believe, that to me personally it is an immense relief that 
the Assembly should have seen its way to restore you to your 
work in a manner which enables you to pursue it in peace 
and honour. I earnestly desire that the results of the 
Assembly’s finding may prove as happy—durably and com- 
pletely happy—as any of your friends can desire.’ 


I do not find among Principal Rainy’s papers any 
reply to this letter. If it was acknowledged at all, 
certainly it did not evoke the answer which the last 
words about a complete and durable happiness should 
have called forth, for reasons the reader will find 
immediately. 

The great triumph described above—upon which 
Professor Smith was overwhelmed with congratu- 
lations from scholars such as Wellhausen, Kuenen, 
Lagarde, Néldeke, Cheyne, Driver and many others— 
was a hard fought and a richly deserved victory in 
every sense but one. This was, that it was also an 
accident. If Dr. Begg had polled his last man—as 
unquestionably he would have done if he had thought 
Professor Smith’s side was winning—the result would 
have been the other way. He was deceived, as the 
audience also was, by the fact that the supporters 
of Sir Henry Moncreiff’s motion took longer than their 
opponents to get through the division doors. Being 
for the most part the older members of the House, 
perhaps they were stouter in their build and slower in 
their movements: on such things does history at 
times depend. At any rate, the fact remains that not 
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even in this Assembly had Professor Smith a bona fide 
majority. It was a case when fortune had favoured 
—righteously and opportunely favoured—the brave. 

Surely this fact might have made Professor Smith 
think a little, before it was too late, of the morrow 
and what it held. For it held—and he knew it held 
—something which, to put it at the lowest, might 
endanger the happiness that had befallen him. There 
is a sinister warning about Fortune in an ancient 
proverbial writer—that it ‘is brittle, and just when 
it shines bright, it breaks.’* Not seldom has history, 
which loves irony, made that word her own. It 
was to prove its bitter truth in the story of William 
Robertson Smith and his Church. 

Within a few days—a few days—of the close of the 
Assembly there appeared a new volume of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, and in it was another article by 
Professor Smith on the subject of ‘Hebrew Language 
and Literature.’ This article was, of course, written 
from the same critical standpoint as the famous 
article on the Bible. In many respects it was, it is 
just to say, moderately written, yet it was pronounced 
in its conclusions, and in particular Professor Smith 
now definitely accepted the Graf-Wellhausen theory 
as his own view, whereas he had formerly stated it 
more problematically, without fully committing himself 
to it. The effect on the Church of this new challenge, 
as it seemed, was of _ most painful kind. The 
“Robertson Smith case’ was revived. Immediately, 
twelve Presbyteries overtured the Commission of 
Assembly, which was appointed to meet in the begin- 


1 Fortuna vitrea est; tum cum splendet, frangitur (Publius Syrus). 
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ning of August, to take up the matter afresh. The 
eirenical effect of Professor Smith’s words from the 
bar of the Assembly after his admonition was almost 
wholly lost ; and indeed, in its place, came in many ~ 
minds the feeling that he had been disingenuous. 
His extreme opponents raised their charges afresh: 
moderate-minded men, who had voted for him at the 
Assembly, began to be exasperated: even his friends 
had sinkings of heart as they saw their glorious victory 
thrown away and their advantageous position for- 
feited. After a while—a little tardily—Professor 
Smith gave some explanations. He stated that the 
article had been prepared nearly a year before, and 
that it had passed into the printer’s hands long before 
the Assembly." He claimed the judgment of last 
Assembly as one which ‘enabled myself and those 
who hold my views to remain at our posts with a clear 
conscience, and to return to our work in the Church 
with fresh vigour. He added that he was now 
arranging his plans of literary work so as to give the 
Church ‘respite from controversy.’ It was almost 
universally felt that it was an irretrievable pity that, 
at the time of his admonition, Professor Smith did 
not give the Church some hint of this coming article. 
In reply to this, his friends explained that in the 
emotion of that utterly unexpected restoration, it 
‘never occurred to him. Every one accepts that; 
but does not the morrow bring its calmer reflec- 

1 As a matter of fact it seems to have been completed by September 
1879. On the 18th of that month Professor Smith wrote to Dr. J. Suther- 
land Black, assistant editor of the Eyvcyclopedia: ‘1 hope to arrive in 


Edinburgh on Monday forenoon and stay till 10.20P.M. I shall bring 
“ Hebrew Language and Literature” with me.’ 
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tions? Principal Rainy’s letter to Professor Smith 
which I quoted a moment ago must have supplied 
the reminder, and might have suggested the way. 
I am persuaded that if Principal Rainy, the day after 
that memorable decision, which, as I have said, there 
was a real and widespread desire to accept as final, 
had been put in possession of the facts, he could have 
made a statement to the Assembly which would have 
immensely relieved and perhaps entirely saved the 
painful feeling which arose when the new article 
suddenly appeared like a fresh challenge. Or, if 
the feeling towards Dr. Rainy was too strong for 
this, some one else could and should have done it. 
For, to Professor Smith’s credit, it could be said he 
had, for the Church’s sake, rearranged his work ; he 
had actually declined to write for the Encyclopedia 
articles on subjects such as ‘Isaiah’ and ‘ Israel’ 
and proposed to devote himself to Semitic archeology. 
The chance was missed—missed I cannot but think 
inexcusably on some one’s part—and when the new 
volume of the Encyclopedia appeared, there arose 
at once another and, in some senses, a still bitterer 
storm. By a large majority, the Commission that met 
in August appointed a committee to examine the 
article and to report to a special meeting in October. 
At the October special meeting—at which, it is im- 
portant to mention, Principal Rainy was absent, as 
he was in America—it was resolved to send the report, 
which was a hostile one, to the ensuing Assembly, 
and meanwhile ‘ instruct ’ Professor Smith not to teach 
his classes during the session. At the Commission 
Professor Smith made an extraordinarily brilliant 
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speech—perhaps the most remarkable of all his 
speeches—which rallied his friends to a new enthusi- 
asm. He also protested strongly against the legal 
competence of the action of the Commission in taking 
up the case as it did. 

At the August Commission, Principal Rainy used 
of the reopening of the case the word ‘heart-break- 
ing.’ However much he must have felt his defeat 
at the Assembly, he was far too noble-minded a man 
to seek reprisals, though the opportunity was ob- 
viously within his reach. It is clear he deeply desired 
it were possible to avoid a new case. He used in this 
connection a curious phrase which became notorious. 
He said he had tried to think that ‘ a sufficient number 
could be got to agree’ that it was reasonable to regard 
this article as ‘covered by last Assembly.’ The 
phrase ‘a sufficient number’ was seized on by his 
adversaries as showing that he was a leader with no 
fixed principles and—as the Scotsman put it in one of 
its numerous attacks—‘a hunter for majorities.’ Of 
course the charge was unfair: he was speaking not of 
any issue of principle but of a simple matter of fact 
and of numbers, namely, whether the article would 
or would not create a new popular agitation ; but the 
temptation to an unscrupulous opponent who cared 
to take advantage of it was obvious, and the taunt 
stuck for many a day. Principal Rainy’s position as 
to the new case was this. He deplored it and saw 
how unhappily it was developing into a new struggle. 
But if it did so develop, he was resolute about one 
thing. There must not be another four years’ case 
of it. If it had to be taken up, it must be taken up 
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strongly and dealt with summarily. On this latter 
point he seemed to be clear from the first. 

It was a most unfortunate thing—unfortunate for 
himself and fatal for the prospects of any avoidance 
of a new case arising—that Principal Rainy left Scot- 
land soon after the August Commission and that he 
was absent from the October meeting. As will be 
seen from letters I shall quote immediately, he reluc- 
tantly—if apparently a little weakly, he explains why 
in one of these letters—supported the appointment 
of a Committee in August. But it was wholly out- 
side his mind that this Committee should, as it did, 
work up a case against Professor Smith and present 
what was little short of a new libel to the October 
Commission. This practically forced on a new contro- 
versy, and when Principal Rainy came back from 
America in November, he found a situation difficult to 
disentangle, and himself pressed by those he had been 
associated with at the last Assembly, and apparently 
particularly by Dr. Adam, to carry it out to what, 
once it was raised, he had admitted to be its only 
solution. The following extracts from letters to Dr. 
Adam will sufficiently illustrate what I have just said. 
They were all written in November 1880 :— 


“I want to say one thing in regard to the Committee’s 
report to the Commission. I rather regret the lines on which 
it goes. It is a kind of detailed indictment on a number of 
points. My expectation was that in any report the point 
mainly made and kept in prominence would be simply this— 
that the article, to our great regret, reopened in an aggravated 
form all the questions that had seemed to be closed. 

“I am not so sure things will quiet. For my part I am not 
surprised, though greatly grieved, at the state of things, the 
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expression of which is reaching me somewhat more freely 
than perhaps it does even you. My disinclination to take 
renewed action on the new article was based on the impression 
that no useful action could be taken without proposing and 
doing a very strong thing, and that, in our divided state, it 
was impossible to tell what the effect of that might be.’ 


Other letters, which it is unnecessary to quote, speak 
of the expressions of alarm that reached Principal 
Rainy’s ears. Apparently, on his return from America, 
he was bombarded with them—he speaks in one 
letter of being ‘ assailed by alarmist representations ’— 
while, unfortunately, his separation from the pro- 
Smith party kept him from being adequately in touch 
with feeling on the other side. In addition to this, 
Dr. Adam—if I may so put it—‘ kept at him.’ Dr. 
Adam was not a man of theological insight or even of 
the highest type of Church leader ; but he was thor- 
oughly clear-headed and most persistent in pursuing 
what he aimed at. In the same month of November 
—the exact day is not marked—Principal Rainy wrote 
him :— 

‘You are quite entitled to ask any information as to my 
own position and intention, and I have the utmost desire 
that you should know everything on that subject. I originally 
doubted very seriously the propriety of making a new case 
out of Smith’s last article. The Church, I thought, had good 
tangible ground for declining, if she chose to take up Smith’s 
fresh challenge, and I thought it would be wisest to decline, 
On the other hand, I acknowledged that the Church had a 
right to take up the case and deal with it, if she thought that 
better and saw her way to deal with it effectively. I thought, 
and think still, it was not worth while to take it up at all 
unless with the view of bringing it rapidly to an end by ter- 
minating somehow Smith’s tenure of the professorship. Per- 
haps I should have made more of a stand for my own view 


i) 
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of the case in the early part of summer, but I felt a good deal 
disabled and disqualified for exerting much influence by the 
result of the Assembly. When the August Commission came, 
I went as far as I could in backing up the course resolved on, 
but I doubted then and doubt yet whether I was quite 
entitled by the state of my convictions to do so much. A 
silent vote would have been more accurately true to the position 
of my own mind. ~ 

‘As things now stand, in spite of all the excitement that 
is abroad, I see nothing yet to convince me that the best way 
out is not the straight one, 7.e. to carry the proceedings to 
their natural conclusion. But I am not able to take any 
leading part in that... . I am inclined to agree with ——, 
over whose views my family have been chuckling all the 
morning, that my “leadership” is pretty well extinguished. 
. .. Any way, you will believe that I have no disposition 
to be separated from you in Church action, far less to coun- 
tenance any line of things that could increase the perplexities 
and troubles that weigh on us all.’ 


A few days later, evidently pressed by Dr. Adam to 
be more explicit as to what, as then advised, he will 
support, he writes thus :— 


‘ You have every right to ask where I stand and how my 
face is set. In reply I have to say that I have not seen any 
Teason to believe that there is a better way out of the existing 
troubles than that of carrying Smith’s case through to the 
conclusion, and that means separating him in time from his 
chair. I intend to support that course; but as I did not see 
my way to recommend the beginning of the proceedings 
which look to that issue, and as my grounds for supporting it 
are in some degree different from yours, I cannot undertake 
a leading part in carrying it on. And I must reserve to myself 
the right to judge whether the course of proceedings I now sup- 
port is fit to be persevered with. I think it right to say so 
in a letter like this, but my saying so does not imply that I 
see any alternative course which it would be suitable for the 
Church to adopt or for me to support.’ 
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These letters reveal Principal Rainy in an unhappy 
situation in which, most unlike his usual self, he seems 
not quite master of his circumstances or of his own 
mind. The truth is, he found himself forced to act 
in a situation he had neither desired nor created. 
Unquestionably during his absence in America the 
. temperature rose and party feeling had revived. 
Many in Dr. Begg’s party had never accepted the 
settlement of the Assembly of 1880. Then the report 
to the Commission had, as has been said, really re- 
formed a case, and this was being keenly pressed by 
Dr. Adam. On the other hand, the pro-Smith party 
was embittered by this report, and still more by the 
doubtfully legal action of the October Commission in 
‘instructing’ Professor Smith not to teach during the 
session. Pamphlets reappeared and meetings began 
to be held. Another bitter conflict seemed inevitable. 

Whether at this time it would have been possible 
for Principal Rainy to appeal to the Church to take 
the magnanimous attitude to Professor Smith of 
saying that while this new article was not covered 
by last Assembly, and while (apart from any explana- 
tion about its appearance when it did) the very 
preparation by him of a new challenge while his 
Church was being all but shipwrecked over his 
previous article was far from admirable, still, in the 
circumstances, it was not evidence that he would not 
duly implement what he had said to the Church at 
his acquittal, and that therefore the admonition and 
the settlement it accompanied should be left a fair 
chance to justify themselves—I say whether Principal 
Rainy could have said that then and made it effective 
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is more than doubtful. Might he and should he have 
tried to do it? I think an informed and just, not 
to say charitable, judgment will hesitate about con- 
demning him even in this, however one may deplore 
the inevitable results. It must be remembered how 
disabled he was by the result at last Assembly. He 
had already made one appeal to the Moncreiff majority 
to compromise and had persuaded them, and the 
result was—whether accidental or not—they were led 
to defeat. One cannot well, in such circumstances, 
make a second appeal. Then, if this course was 
impossible, one other was inevitable. A long case 
was not to be tolerated. From this point, things 
moved straight and sure to their drastic conclusion | 
at the forthcoming Assembly. 

Principal Rainy seems to have made one attempt — 
to discover from the friends of Professor Smith whether . 
they could suggest anything which could meet the 
situation. In February 1881 he had a meeting with 
some of them, and he writes this account of it to 
Dr. Adam :— 


‘Our meeting yesterday (I mean with Smith’s friends) was 
private, and they desired it should remain so. I do not 
want, therefore, to have talk going on about it, but at the same 
time you should know the substance of what passed. They 
said they spoke to me not merely as persons attached to Smith, 
but still more as concerned for the welfare of the Church, which 
they conceived to be endangered in various ways. What 
was made prominent at first was the action of the Commission, 
not that they wanted that censured, but they wished some 
security against its standing as a precedent. Still, what 
they pointed to was some line being taken that might end 
the case without permanent damage to the Church. They 
indicated, for example, that turning Smith about his business 
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would not end matters, for other professors would presently 
be attacked and the worry would go on. (I may here say, 
by way of anticipation, that I did not admit this: I pointed © 
out that the success of the attack on Smith, suppose it to be 
successful, would depend on the support of a great number 
of men who would strenuously resist mere wanton or needless 
attacks on professors, even though the latter might hold views 
which they regretted in some degree.) When it came to my 
turn, I told them I really did not care much about the ques- 
tion of the Commission, regarding the action to be taken by 
the Assembly as almost the one thing worth caring for. I 
said that the action of the Commission had been very cleverly 
used to rehabilitate Smith’s case and so had, in point of fact, 
done nothing to prejudice him at the Assembly. ... But 
I went on to say that I thought it possible that the Commis- 
sion question might be arranged if there were a sufficient 
* motive to induce men to try and arrange it; but that that 
motive must depend on the prospect of some solution being 
in view for the more material and ultimate question. And 
I said it struck me this way. Last Assembly’s decision ended 
the former case; but it was a decision in peculiar circum- 
stances, carried really by a minority, and so, one might fear, 
would be regarded as having little moral claim on the deference 
of those who were opposed to it. Yet I said, in point of fact 
(and I had found it so personally on going to the Highlands) 
there was a remarkable disposition to accept it as providential 
and to wait in a measure of hope. In these circumstances 
the new article fell in. It was, I said, the most extraordinary 
exploit ever performed to have written such an article in the 
circumstances. This being so, the flame was re-lighted. It 
seemed to me then that it lay with Professor Smith and his 
friends (if the good and the peace of the Church were the object 
in view) to make an effective contribution towards that object. 
And, I said, supposing this Commission business out of the 
way, supposing it amicably arranged somehow, have you, 
on the part of Smith’s friends, any contribution to make, 
any concession to offer, tending to a solution in the interests 
of the Church’s peace? Or is your view on the ultimate 
question simply to carry Professor Smith through again ? ’ 
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The upshot of this is not recorded. Professor Smith's 
friends seem to have left to consider the question, but 
I have no record of any further communications. It 
is difficult to see what ‘ contribution’ could be made. 
The question had come to be the simple one of whether 
Professor Smith was to be retained in his chair, and 
that could be answered only by ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ 
Certainly there was now no external reason why 
Professor Smith might not tender his resignation. I 
think he could not do that so long as the libel was 
in existence: the principle of the permissibility of 
criticism in the Church would have been, if not lost, 
at least compromised by a resignation then. Now, 
however, the libel was dead, and the principle of 
critical liberty was really won. But there is little 
use discussing the point whether he might not have 
resigned at this stage. Since the attempt at the last 
Assembly to oust him from his chair without a process, 
his feelings had become very keen and—as is not 
unintelligible—he was simply not in the mood to resign 
or in any way to facilitate Principal Rainy’s intentions. 

Meanwhile, Professor Smith was making an in- 
valuable ‘ contribution,’ if not to the ecclesiastical, 
at least to the more general problem. Barred from 
teaching his classes in Aberdeen, he delivered, in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow,* a course of expository 
lectures on criticism. These lectures were attended 
by hundreds and were a great success. They were 
published under the title of The Old Testament in the 


1 The writer may be pardoned for mentioning, with a natural interest 
and gratification, that in Glasgow these lectures were delivered in Renfield 
Church, the minister of which then was Dr. Marcus Dods. 
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Jewtsh Church. That with the author of that enlighten- 
ing and thoroughly believing book, things had come 
to the pass that it was hardly possible after next 
Assembly for him to be a professor in his Church, is 
a fact which a study of the circumstances (and still 
more of individual personalities) may enable one to 
understand, but to which one can hardly ever be 
reconciled. 

The Assembly of 1881 took up the case in three 
separate sections and devoted to it three days. The 
first day was occupied with a long constitutional 
argument as to the action of the Commission of 
Assembly in the previous,October.. Into this—though 
some most interesting and important questions were 
involved—I need not enter. Sir Henry Moncreiff’s 
motion finding that there was no occasion to interfere 
with the Commission’s action was carried by the large 
Majority of 439 to 218. Principal Rainy did not take 
part in the debate: on him had been laid the far 
more serious task of the morrow, when the Assembly 
took up the question of dealing with the main issue 
of Professor Smith’s position and the case generally. 

On Tuesday morning, 24th May, Principal Rainy 
rose—in a densely crowded House—and moved a 
long, reasoned resolution. It narrated the main 
facts regarding the appearance of the article on 
‘Hebrew Language and Literature,’ declared it ‘is 
fitted to give at least as great offence and cause as 
serious anxiety as that for which Professor Smith 
was formerly dealt with,’ and ‘contains statements 
which are fitted to throw grave doubts on the 
historical truth and divine inspiration of several 
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books of Scripture,’ and thereafter concluded as 
follows :— 


‘That both the tone of the article in itself, and the fact 
that such an article was prepared and published in the circum- 
stances and after all the previous proceedings in his case, 
evince on the part of Professor Smith a singular insensibility 
to his responsibilities as a theological professor and a singular 
and culpable lack of sympathy with the reasonable anxieties 
of the Church as to the bearing of critical speculations on the 
integrity and authority of Scripture : that all this has deepened 
the conviction already entertained by a large section of the 
Church that Professor Smith, whatever his gifts and attain- 
ments, which the Assembly have no disposition to undervalue, 
ought no longer to be intrusted with the training of students 
for the ministry; therefore, the General Assembly, having 
the responsible duty to discharge of overseeing the teaching 
in the Divinity Halls, while they are sensible of the importance 
of guarding the due liberty of professors, and encouraging 
learned and candid research, feel themselves constrained to 
declare that they no longer consider it safe or advantageous 
for the Church that Professor Smith should continue to teach 
in one of her Colleges.’ 


The motion, as will be observed, was merely declara- 
tory: it was left to another day—in order to ensure 
due deliberation and practically a double vote—to 
resume the matter ‘with the view of giving effect 
to the judgment.’ 

Principal Rainy made in support of this motion a 
weighty and, for him, a long speech, of which I can 
give here only a most imperfect account. He began 
by saying that, ‘whatever elements of pain one has in 
connection with this matter, they cannot be expressed - 
but must rather be suppressed.’ He sketched the 
whole past history with studied moderation and 
scrupulous fairness. Then he described the appear- 
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ance of the new article, and, while disclaiming the 
right to be ‘a judge or a censor,’ spoke with keen 
feeling of the ‘legitimate disappointment and 
vexation, the sheer sinking of heart’ with which that 
article was received. ‘Surely in the case of many of 
us, it was,’ he said, ‘one of those bitter disappoint- 
ments that are not soon forgotten.” Then he went 
on to speak of the article itself, and indicated why he 
could not make ‘the desperate attempt’ he would 
fain have made ‘to get the Church to look on that 
article as not written,’ the reason being that it un- 
questionably started fresh questions, for (as has 
been said) in it Professor Smith definitely accepted 
views he had previously stated only problematically. 
‘This,’ said Principal Rainy, ‘is the state we find 
ourselves in at the end of five years.’ It inevitably 
raised the question of Professor Smith’s being retained 
as ‘our representative in training our students.’ Dr. 
Rainy very earnestly argued that the general questions 
of criticism must be left, at present, in this unsettled 
state; but there was a real danger of the Church, 
through the course pursued in this case by one in the 
position of a professor, dealing in a trenchant fashion 
even with these. He desired to keep the question of 
critical liberty and the question of a professor’s personal 
position apart. He said on this :-— 

‘Circumstances arise at times in which it is desirable to 
hold them apart—(on the one hand) what is consistent with 
the position of office-bearers, and (on the other) what is ques- 
tionable, not merely in the opinions of a professor, but in his 
manner of dealing with opinions and dealing with minds about 


them, and that persisting through years and reiterated in 
the manner which has been touched upon—too questionable 
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to make it reasonable or right that he should continue to 
occupy that position in the Church.’ 


In closing, he discussed the question of the ‘power of 
the Assembly to deal with the matter in this way— 
that is, not by carrying through a process but by an 
act of administration such as his motion contemplated. 
Of this he said :— 


‘It is not a thing to be done hastily. It is not as if this 
was proposed at first, when we had the difficulties of Professor 
Smith’s case brought up, or early in the case. It has not been 
done with needless. violence. But I hold it is of importance 
to remember that there is a reserve power in the Assembly 
to care for the interests of the flock when ordinary means 
and arrangements cannot meet the case.’ 


After some argument about its special applicability 
to professors of the Church comparable to the visitorial 
power of the Crown in the Universities, he went on to 
give an interesting historical illustration :-— 


“Out of a hundred instances, I will give you one, and I 
choose it because nobody will suspect it of having an invidious 
bearing on Professor Smith. There is nothing in Professor 
Smith’s case to suggest that what I am now going to say 
is going to strike at him. The interpretation of texts is free 
in this Church. We are not tied to hold that this or that 
interpretation of particular texts is not a misinterpretation. 
A man may be a professor and yet, in the interpretation of 
Scripture, interpret so that every single text that supports 
the catholic doctrine of the Atonement, and every single 
text—or every one but one or two—that supports the catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity—all those texts on which, to the most 
of men’s minds, those doctrines must be supported, are made 
no longer to support them; and yet the professor, from the 
peculiarity of his mind, all the time professing that he holds 
those doctrines on some other grounds. How could you 
reach that man by libel? because on every separate text 
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he could plead that he had a right to interpret as he had done. 
Is this an imaginary case? It is the case of Grotius, who 
had written on the Gospel doctrine of the Atonement and 
professed to be a believer in the Trinity, but in the end of his 
life, as it appeared from his interpretations, seemed to inter- 
pret away wellnigh every text that went to support this 
doctrine. You could not have a more brilliant man than 
Grotius, and I should be very sorry to say that Grotius was 
not a believing man with all the errors that may be ascribed 
to him. Still, I ask you again, how are you to reach the 
case of that man by a libel ?’ 


Principal Rainy concluded with the following sentences 
spoken with great deliberation and seriousness :— 


‘I hold a general power of this kind rests with the Church, 
but the question returns, Do you think it fit to use this power 
in this case? Yes, Moderator, fathers and brethren, think 
well about that. I do not wish to conceal the gravity of it. 
It is a very grave burden to my own mind. A man who, 
with his known scholarly accomplishments, and God forbid 
that I should suggest a doubt of what with my whole soul 
I believe, who with his believing heart has a power to impress 
himself on the public mind the most signal of the whole staff 
of our professors ; but, more than that, a man who tells you 
that he desires no other and no better thing than to serve you 
and to serve Christ in his professorship—and those who sit 
round this House do not know so well as many in this House 
all that is implied in the thought and feelings that go with that 
desire. Yes, fathers and brethren, think well what you do. 
It is a great sacrifice not to Professor Smith merely. It isa 
great sacrifice to us. If you doubt your power, do not use 
it. If you doubt whether there is a case for the exercise of 
your power, do not use it. But, if you believe that the case 
has arisen, has become such a case—a complication threaten- 
ing grave and serious issues—that it is no longer fit that 
even this professor should be maintained in the office which 
he occupies, and if you believe that this is the right way to 
care for souls and to place the Church in the best position, 
thus deliberately and calmly facing with strength and patience 
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all those questions so plainly in the air and so inevitably 
questions that remain to be considered, then, if you think 
that, you must act, and you must take the responsibility and 
the unpopularity of your action.’ 


The counter-motion was moved by Dr. Whyte, 
the minister of St. George’s, Edinburgh. It suggested 
a Committee, hinting—perhaps unhappily—that the 
Committee might, if it saw fit, institute a libel. Dr. 
Whyte—a great preacher who rarely came forward 
in ecclesiastical debate—made a large-hearted speech. 
He witnessed how Professor Smith’s writings had ‘ not 
been unsettling, but the opposite, to me.’ He would 
not cast a stone at him, ‘ no—nor will I keep the clothes 
of them who do.’ He pled with the Church not to be 
‘a hard-hearted, short-sighted, panic-stricken mother 
to her loyal if adventurous son.’ This motion was 
seconded by Dr. M‘Kendrick, the eminent professor of 
Physiology in the University of Glasgow. The debate 
that followed was of great ability—in particular 
Professor Candlish and Professor Salmond, loyal to 
the end, speaking nobly for their brilliant but diffi- 
cult friend. Professor Smith spoke just before the 
reply. His references to Dr. Rainy were not untinged 
with bitterness, and these need not be quoted; but 
his last reply to the Principal’s doctrine of the ‘ reserve 
of power ’ was characteristic of his best self :— 

“There was not one scriptural argument in Dr. Rainy’s 
speech, not one that did not come from the region of the 
commonest expediency, no argument but the argument by 
which despotism had always been supported, that there must 
be a power to prevent the State from suffering any ill. There 


was a Power to preserve the Church from any ill. There was 
a Power watching over it now in this crisis, and which he 
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and all of them hoped and prayed would not desert the Church, 
even if on this occasion she might be led wrong. But the 
Power which watched over the Church was not a power 
arbitrarily asserted by some body of men without constitution 
and on grounds of mere expediency, on grounds of temporary 
opinion. The Power that was watching over the Church 
was that Power which enabled them to be patient, temperate 
and trustful, to exercise charity and faith towards one another 
—it was the power of the Lord Jesus Christ and the power 
of His Spirit ruling in their hearts.’ 


Principal Rainy replied briefly, closing suddenly 
with the words :— 


‘Moderator, it is useless to prolong the matter, and I will 
abruptly break off. I leave the whole question to the House 
with a very deep sense of responsibility. I shall only say— 
if you will allow me—that I wish, with all my heart, that 
it was Professor Smith putting me out of my chair rather 
than that I should be putting him out of his.’ 


The bell rang. The motions were put. The House 
divided. The way the majority was going was obvious 
to the silent spectators. The tellers reported. Principal 
Rainy’s motion was carried by no less than 423 votes 
to 245 for Dr. Whyte’s. It was a much larger majority 
than had been expected,’ but there was little applause. 

On Thursday, the drama was completed. Dr. Adam 
moved that ‘the Assembly appoint and declare that 
Professor Smith’s tenure of his chair shall cease.’ The 
motion expressly conserved Professor Smith’s salary, 
and of course it left unaffected his ordination as a 
presbyter of the Church. After Tuesday’s decision, 
Dr. Adam had an easy task to say that the Assembly 

1 At least, the Scotsman, a day or two before, said the anti-Smith party 


were counting on a majority of one hundred, but that the other side took this 
cum grano salts. 
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would ‘ stultify ’ itself if it did not go on to this judg- 
ment. The amendment was moved by the distin- 
guished scholar, Professor A. B. Bruce. It was little 
more than a form to provide the right to dissent— 
proposing nothing positive, but merely declining to 
accept Dr. Adam’s motion... The feature of the 
debate was the speech of Dr. Marcus Dods—an even 
greater stranger to ecclesiastical courts than Dr. 
Whyte—who made a speech of exceptional strength. 
He wondered ‘how some Greek-speaking Dr. Rainy 
would have been received at the Council of Nice, let 
us say, if he had proposed to deal with the heretic 
but not with the heresy,’ and he closed with a brilliant 
illustration from Euripides of the mother who, in 
religious excitement, destroyed her child. Principal 
Rainy remarked in private that the speech was ‘ the 
finest thing I ever heard in my life’—a remark 
which at least shows that he cherished no resentment 
against his most powerful antagonists. The Principal 
in his speech said he was quite aware of the 

+ I cannot help thinking it a pity that the last despairing position of the 
party was taken upon so inept a motion. Of course no counter-motion, 
however well drafted, would have been carried. Still, apart from the 
personal question of Professor Smith’s fate, a great constitutional interest 
was concerned in this establishment of a precedent in the use of the 
Assembly’s ‘reserve power.’ I think it would have been of use if that 
precedent had been accompanied by a protest (even though the motion 
endorsing it had been defeated) that, if this power were to be exercised, it is 
not a thing to be carried through within the space of a Tuesday to a 
Thursday but should have the concurrence of two Assemblies. It may be 
replied that a motion therefore to delay judgment till next year would be 
out of order after Tuesday’s decision, which was to meet on Thursday 
‘with the view of giving effect to this judgment,’ etc. That could be 
disputed ; and, on the other hand, I think Professor Bruce’s amendment 
was hardly competent. This was not a debate but a case; in a case I 


think you must move not a mere negative but some positive decision. But 
it is little use discussing all this now. 
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penalties he would have to pay for the course he was 
taking, but he pointed out very emphatically that 
any other course certainly meant a libel, and that 
meant less likelihood than ever of a right solution 
of the great question involved. Professor Smith 
rose after Dr. Rainy and spoke of ‘a personal bar 
betwixt himself and members of the House’: he 
repudiated his salary under such conditions, for ‘he 
would never consent to eat the bread of a Church 
that did not permit him to serve her’: he deprecated 
any secession consequent on the impending result, 
but ‘the case was now only beginning.’ The vote 
was 394 for Dr. Adam’s motion and 231 for Professor 
Bruce’s. The Robertson Smith case had reached its 
‘final solution” 

On the evening of the previous Tuesday, after 
Principal Rainy’s motion had been carried, Professor 
Lindsay—who had been one of his students—wrote 
him the following letter :— 

‘My DEAR Dr. Ratny,—I should like, while the feeling 
is warm, to say that I sincerely sympathise with the sorrow 
you must have felt ere you resolved to do what you did to- 
day. I know the sorrow was real and hard to bear, and, 
while of course I think the policy was wrong every way, I 


have no doubt whatever but that you were convinced it 
was both just and for the good of the Church.’ 


Principal Rainy replied to this letter two days later, 
when the final judgment actually separating Professor 
Smith from his chair had been given. He wrote :— 
‘DEAR LinDsay,—I put off replying to yours till to-day 
should be over. I value your note very much and thank 


you cordially for it. Knowing the strength of feeling, I have 
been touched by the manifest effort in various instances to 
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put a good construction on my motives, though my conduct was 
disapproved. But I am very confident that I am in the night. 


Principal Rainy was certainly not the man to write 
such a sentence as the last from any kind of bravado. 
It is clear that, in this the most painful action of his 
career, he had satisfied himself both in mind and 
conscience. The night before he moved his motion, 
he never retired to rest.. He was left alone in his study, 
late in the evening, and next morning when a servant 
entered the room to prepare it for the day, she found 
her master still sitting in his chair absorbed in thought. 

It was well if his own mind and conscience were 
satisfied, for he had to face a great unpopularity as 
the result of his action. The cynical press said this 
satisfaction arose from the fact that ‘ Principal Rainy 
had found his sufficient number.’ This is not merely 
ungenerous: it is absurd. Principal Rainy had sacri- 
ficed—and he knew well that he was sacrificing— 
something far dearer and more valuable to a man and 
a leader than any single vote. He was sacrificing 
position and influence with a great section of the 
public and the Church. His leadership of the younger 
ministry and of the more advanced laity seemed quite 
lost. In many circles he was held up to unsparing 
condemnation. Organs in the press attacked him 
mercilessly. Even many good men declared they 
could never forgive -him.* But Seneca says, ‘The 

1 The person most intimately concerned never forgave Principal Rainy. 
Some ten years after the fatal close of his case, I met Dr. Robertson Smith 
—an unforgettable personality—on a friend’s yacht. He knew I was about 
to enter the ministry of the Free Church. Almost his last words to me 


were: ‘You’re a young man—you’re going into the Free Church—don’t 
trust Rainy—he’s a jesuit.’ I can still see him and hear him saying it. 
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man who fears odium too much does not know how 
to ‘rule.’ 

More than a quarter of a century has passed since 
this famous case, and now history can pronounce upon 
it and upon the chief actors in it more calmly and 
more justly than in the excitement of the time. So 
far as Principal Rainy is concerned, two questions 
stand for judgment. One is the constitutional ques- 
tion of the ‘ reserve power’ of the General Assembly : 
the other the personal question of his dismissing 
Professor Smith from his chair. 

On the former question, it is not necessary to say 
here more than a word. Both sides appealed to 
history to judge of it—Principal Rainy looking to its 
verdict with obvious confidence—while more than one 
of the other party were equally confident that before 
long the Church would repudiate an unconstitutional 
act of ‘mob-law.’ There can be no question about 
the result here. The doctrine of the ‘ reserve power ’ 
has been quietly accepted by the Church and is actually 
formally recognised to-day in the authorised volume 
of procedure of the United Free Church of Scotland.” 

1 Odia qui nimium timet, regnare nescit (CEedipus, iii. 703). 

2 ¢The General Assembly, being the supreme judicial, legislative and 
administrative Court of the Church, has a nodzle oficium. In virtue of this 
it may deal with and dispose of any matter which may arise and which is 
not provided for in the Rules of the Church or its Forms of Procedure. It 
may also in virtue of its obzle offictum deal with and dispose of matters 
and cases provided for by these Rules and Forms in a way other than as 
therein directed as shall seem to the General Assembly right and needful 
for doing justice in the particular case ; but this should not be done save in 
circumstances exceptional in their character and which appear in the 
particular case to render such a course necessary.’—(Practice and Procedure 
in the United Free Church of Scotland, published by authority of the 


Assembly, p. 76.) There is no legislation on which this paragraph is based. 
It is solely a fruit of the precedent of 1881. 
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The other and personal question is certainly a more 
difficult one. Yet there can be no doubt that in the 
Free Church—now the United Free Church—of Scot- 
land, judgment once bitterly adverse to Principal 
Rainy’s treatment of William Robertson Smith has 
become remarkably modified. I have been surprised 
indeed (having gathered opinions from many quarters 
in the preparation of this chapter) to find how much 
this is the case among those representative to-day of 
learning and even advanced criticism in the Church. 
This may be accounted for partly by the veneration 
which, in his later years, gathered round Principal 
Rainy and disarmed much of the condemnation to 
which he was earlier exposed. But it is due also 
to a more relevant and historically valid reason. 
With the years one broad fact about this complicated 
case has become more and more clear. That fact is 
that it was Principal Rainy, and Principal Rainy chiefly 
and indispensably, who saved the great and vital 
interest which was at stake—namely, the securing 
of critical liberty within the evangelical and orthodox 
Free Church of Scotland. That he worked for this 
in the early phase of the case is obvious from the 
narrative. Buta little reflection makes it equally clear 
even of his drastic action later. 

You can never judge an action justly till you know 
what are the alternatives. This must be kept steadily 
in mind if we are to judge justly the action of Principal 
Rainy in putting Professor Smith out of his chair in 
Aberdeen. We are inclined superficially to assume that 
the alternative to that drastic step was the carrying 
through in triumph both of the man and the cause. 
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Is that historically true? The unexpected and 
accidental and indeed fictitious victory of 1880 is, in 
my humble judgment, no real or reliable evidence 
that it is. At any rate—and this is sufficient for our 
present argument—it is quite clear that Principal 
Rainy had the gravest apprehension that, unless 
there was a substantial compromise, the result would 
be a decision not only against an individual but against 
liberty itself. Few persons adequately realise the all 
but irresistible vantage ground Sir Henry Moncreiff 
and Dr. Begg had after the libel had been found 
relevant and was sent on to what, in a case of heresy, 
is little more than the formality of probation : Professor 
Smith himself said that ‘he had no defence on the 
matter of proof.’ And certainly they had a majority.’ 
It was in circumstances such as these that Principal 
Rainy had to weigh alternatives and see how that 
was to be saved which must be saved. 

There are times when affairs become so critical and 
complicated that, as a modern statesman puts it who is 
also a philosopher, the choice is ‘between two blunders.” 
The loss to one of the Church’s Colleges of the prince of 
believing critics was a blunder ; but a far greater blunder 
—an irretrievable disaster with effects injurious not only 
to but also far beyond the Free Church of Scotland— 
would have been the loss of the man and of the 
principle of toleration of criticism in an evangelical 
communion. The pro-Smith party fought splendidly 

1 It may be said they had in 1879 a majority only of one. But it must 
be remembered this was as against Principal Rainy’s temporising motion 
fora Committee. Against a direct negative, the majority would certainly - 


have been distinct. 
2 Studies in Literature, by John Morley, p. 190. 
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in the open, encouraged by the cheers of many 
spectators, for the man and the principle ; and natur- 
ally they identified the two interests as much as 
possible. Principal Rainy, unable (for reasons which 
have appeared in the narrative) entirely to join in the 
frontal attack and, further, believing it could not 
finally succeed, deliberately and distinctly separated 
the two interests, and, standing alone, exposed to 
suspicion and even censure and calumny, won from 
the conservative majority the preservation of the 
permanent and vital principle at the cost, the unavoid- 
able cost, of the individual’s position as a professor. 
It is a mistake to say that Principal Rainy sacrificed 
the Professor merely for ‘the peace of the Church.’ 
So long as the libel was being persevered with he said 
nothing about ‘the peace of the Church’: on the 
contrary, he declared that a ‘confessional settlement’ 
of critical questions was to be ‘resisted to the last.’ 
He sacrificed the Professor because—as he once said 
to myself with quite exceptional finality of utterance 
—‘ Robertson Smith was an impossibility” An im- 
possibility for what? Not impossible to answer, 
as the more militant of Professor Smith’s friends 
sometimes put it, for Principal Rainy’s contention 
was that the merits must not be answered but 
left for patient discussion. But impossible be- 
cause, if the principle of liberty was to be bound 
up with the professorial position of one who year after 
year was ‘morally and really’ declared not to have 
the confidence of the Church, the principle was in 
peril from its own protagonist. Professor Smith 
first could not and then would not resign—could not 
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so long as the libel lay on the table, and would not 
even after it was withdrawn. Therefore Principal 
Rainy saved the situation by sheer force, accepting 
the odium inevitably associated with such an act. 
No doubt to all this was added—particularly in the 
third phase of the case, when Professor Smith’s new 
article appeared—the consideration of the ‘peace of 
the Church.’ Principal Rainy, who would ‘resist 
to the last "—that is to say, fight—for the principle of 
liberty, would not do so to the same extent for any 
individual interest. And in both instances, rightly. 
For what justifies the carrying on of a war in church 
—or, for that matter, even also in civil—life? The 
thing that justifies war is that it is necessary to the 
securing of an end which is greater than peace. The 
principle of liberty of criticism is an end greater than 
peace: it is a matter of vital loyalty to God Who is 
truth. But if that end is no longer imperilled—and 
it was, in this case, no longer imperilled when the libel 
was withdrawn—is the right of any individual in any 
particular post an end greater than peace, with all that, 
in a Church, peace means for the interests of the work 
of the Gospel? Certainly, Dr. Rainy did not think 
so, least of all in the case of a professor, who, it must 
be remembered, in such a Church as the Free Church of 
Scotland, is appointed not merely to pursue scholar- 
‘ship but to be the representative trainer of the rising 
ministry. As to this, I shall only say that I am sure 
there is not a single professor in the Church to-day 
who would claim that he ought to be maintained in his 
chair if half the Church declared they could not trust 
him in that position and if strife over his occupancy 
VOL. I. ZC 
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of it was disturbing her peace to its foundations. But 
I regard these questions as to personal interest and 
even as to the peace of the Church as distinctly 
subordinate in this case. The crucial and dominant 
question in the case was the public and vital Church 
interest of the preservation of intellectual liberty, and 
the crucial and dominant fact in Principal Rainy’s 
policy throughout is that he saved that liberty. 

Nothing is easier—nothing would be easier for the 
writer at this moment—than, from the position of 
large toleration now enjoyed in the Church, to survey 
with an air of superiority the course which, in those 
very different days, Principal Rainy followed. The very 
ease with which this could be done betrays its injustice. 
By whom and in what circumstances was that tolera- 
tion won for us? Let at least those who are within the 
Church which is heir to the Free Church of Scotland 
of those days (I mean, of course, heir to her mind and 
life) be fair-minded enough to remember this—that 
but for Principal Rainy there would not, in all likeli- 
hood, have been room left in the Church for the liberty 
they now enjoy and in the very enjoyment of which 
they may be tempted to condemn the action of the 
man to whom indispensably it was due. 

William Robertson Smith was unquestionably not 
only the protagonist but also the martyr of criticism 
in an orthodox and evangelical Church. Principal 
Rainy, acting in a position of peculiar responsibility 
which he could not decline, and accepting for himself 
a far sharper penalty than any he imposed, was able, 
in a situation of unequalled complexity, to preserve 
for criticism a liberty which was nearly lost. The one 
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is entitled to admiration for his brilliant gifts and 
services and, because he suffered, to sympathy ; yet 
it is not unqualified sympathy, for he suffered, in 
part at least, through his own defects of mental char- 
acter. The other is entitled to the respect due to a 
man acting (as all but unworthy critics now admit he 
did act) from pure motives and at personal sacrifice, 
and also, because the battle of liberty was won, to 
real gratitude; yet this gratitude cannot take the 
form of unmeasured praise, because—I do not say 
through his fault—the result was less than the highest 
kind of victory, which is a victory won without blood, 
and was indeed too tragic a success to be ever called 
a triumph. 


CHAPTER XIV 
AN ERA OF TRANSITION 


HIS was the transition period of Scottish 
theology in the nineteenth century. We 
must not turn aside too far from our biographical 
duty to discuss at length the general intellectual and 
religious currents of the time, but a brief indication 
of some of these and of Principal Rainy’s mind 
towards them is not irrelevant after the story of the 
last two chapters ; moreover, we shall find later that 
out of this transition arose some of the peculiar 
problems which beset his leadership of the Free Church 
of Scotland. 

The great case which has been narrated in the 
two preceding chapters was not the only, but it 
was the immediate and most potent factor in what 
was the greatest change in its religious ways of 
thinking which had come upon Scotland since the 
days of the Reformation. It is important for the 
reader to realise how this controversy over the case 
of Robertson Smith affected, not merely a few 
scholars or those engaged in Assembly debates, but 
the Church as a whole. This is one of the results of 
the possession and exercise of the institutions of self- 
government either in Church or State. They educate 
the people as nothing else can do. A judge sitting in 
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the Court of Arches decided the question of liberty 
of criticism for the Church of England; but that 
decision contributed nothing to the instruction of the 
clergy and laity in that Church about the great matters 
involved for religious thought and life. The General 
Assembly’s discussions and decisions—even when 
wrong—were interesting and educating the whole 
Scottish Church. The result is that, while in England 
all that happened was that a judge decided a case 
(the very name of which the average Anglican does 
not know'), what happened in Scotland was that a 
new era dawned. Both in the ministry and among 
the intelligent people of the Scottish Church there 
were hundreds to whom the Bible became a new 
book. Inspiration meant no longer an untenable 
plenary inerrancy, but the realisation that—to quote 
the noble words of William Robertson Smith himselfi— 
‘In the Bible alone I find God drawing near to man 
in Christ Jesus and declaring to us in Him His will 
for our salvation, and this record I know to be true 
by the witness of His Spirit in my heart whereby I 
am assured that none other than God Himself is able 

1 The judgment which essentially declared the legality of criticism in 
the Church of England was that given in the Court of Arches in the case of 
Dr. Rowland Williams, one of the contributors to Essays and Reviews. The 
more celebrated case of Bishop Colenso dealt rather with jurisdiction than 
doctrine. A distinguished Anglican dean once said to me that he was 
thankful that his Church had not final authority in her own courts to 
determine doctrine, for ‘this saved Colenso, while you lost Robertson 
Smith” The facts about the Colenso case are that his views were con- 
_ demned by the Convocation of Canterbury, and he himself was deposed and 
subsequently actually excommunicated by his metropolitan ; but the Privy 
Council declared the judgment ‘null and void,’ and the Rolls Court ruled 
that this canonically deposed man was still Bishop of Natal. Any English 


Churchman who can derive satisfaction from these proceedings is best left 
to its enjoyment. 
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to speak such words to my soul.’ Prophecy was 
established not by quite fruitless stories about the 
uninhabitableness of Babylon and so on, but by the 
perception of the vital fulfilment in Christ of all 
that the Old Testament prophets taught of God, 
though they looked for its fulfilment in some different 
manner. Even the difficulties of history about the 
Bible were met no longer with evasions as to their — 
disappearance when we attain perfect knowledge, 
but quite frankly and with no other interest but to 
recognise the facts. All this meant new light and a 
strong standing ground for the faith of many a per- 
plexed mind. Of course it had its perils; to another 
class of mind it seemed wholly pernicious and the 
very destruction of faith. But, on either view, it 
was a profound change in the Protestant, orthodox, 
evangelical Church of Scotland. 

Criticism was not the only influence which was 
changing the religious thought of Scotland at that 
time. The seventies and eighties of last century were 
the period when a somewhat scornful materialism 
was asserting itself—it was the time of Tyndall’s 
famous British Association speech about ‘the promise 
and potency of matter’ and other utterances of the 
kind—but I do not think this greatly affected Scottish 
thought. What exercised a real influence over many 
of the best minds in Scotland—and not least among 
students preparing for the ministry—was rather the 
idealistic philosophy. Hume, a century before, had 
roused the German Kant from his ‘ dogmatic 
slumbers’ but, curiously enough, failed to rouse his 
own countrymen from their theological orthodoxy 
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or their philosophical ‘common sense.’ But now 
Hegelianism stirred currents of thought in Scotland 
which were sapping both the philosophy of “common 
sense’ and the theology of Calvinism. Professor 
Edward Caird (the late Master of Balliol) was at the 
height of his influence in the University of Glasgow. 
Caird was not a great constructive philosopher, 
but he was a great expositor, and, above all, he 
taught men to think, though indeed he took many 
inquiring minds out into new and deep seas—not, 
in all cases, piloting them to port. And Thomas 
Hill Green of Oxford—a noble and earnest thinker 
—-was not less influential. This philosophical in- 
terest was a particularly strong one in the student 
life of the Free Church. It was a notable feature of 
those days how many men with philosophical honours 
turned to her colleges. The colleges of the Free 
Church were keen in their intellectual life at this time— 
A. B. Davidson was a permanent attraction in 
Edinburgh, and Bruce had become only a little less 
influential in Glasgow; but it was no longer Hodge 
or Cunningham the men chiefly read, nor perhaps even 
Augustine or Calvin. Here again was something not 
without its risks. The old Calvinism, if it had the 
vice, had also the virtue of its iron logic. It was 
strong: it forced upon the mind great thoughts: it » 
shirked no issues and went through to the end with 
tremendous questions of God and man and sin and 
redemption. It would have been a loss rather than a 
gain if the loosening of this great fabric in the mind 
of the Scottish Church had not been accompanied by 
a revivifying of other aspects of religious faith and life. 
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It will be received by some readers with surprise— 
perhaps even with contempt—when I go on to name 
as the influence which, in God’s providence, did 
quicken the religious faith and life of these times, the 
revival movement associated with the name of Mr. 
D. L. Moody, the American evangelist. But it would 
be simply an historical deficiency, if one failed to 
recognise the importance, even theologically, of this 
element in the varied forces which were contributing 
to change the religious atmosphere of Scotland at the 
time of which we are speaking. From the day of 
Pentecost downwards, revivals of religion have, as 
a matter of history, had far more influence on the 
theology of the Church than historians of dogma have 
recognised. Certainly it was so in the limited area of 
Scotland after Moody’s mission in 1874—a mission 
which only a prejudiced person can fail to see really - 
and deeply moved the land. I cannot state this 
more briefly and yet distinctly than by saying ‘that 
Moody’s preaching of a ‘free Gospel” “to” all 
sinners did more to relieve Scotland generally—that 
is to say, apart from a limited number of select minds 
—of the old hyper-Calvinistic doctrine of election and 
of what theologians call ‘a limited atonement’ and to 
bring home the sense of the love and grace of God 
towards all men, than did even the teaching of John 
Macleod Campbell. Moody was in no sense a pro- 
found theologian, but he was a great human and a 
great Christian. He refreshed in Scotland the religious 
essentials of the Gospel—the love of God, the freeness 
of forgiveness, the power for holiness and, it should be 
added, the Christian call to righteousness and even 
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philanthropy. It was an invaluable thing in this 
transition period of Scottish religion that, when it 
was unlearning much of its Calvinism, it should be 
learning these things afresh. 

Robertson Smith made many men look at the Bible 
in a new way: Moody made many men realise the 
Gospel in a new way: Caird made many men think 
about the world in a new way. It is an interesting 
trio, and perhaps the philosopher among them would 
not have appreciated being ‘im solchem Bunde, der 
dvitte.’ Of course there were those who were influenced 
by some one of the three and not by the others. 
Many philosophical circles were, though priding them- 
selves on their intellectual breadth, too narrow to appre- 
ciate the revival; many associated with Moody were 
certainly not distinguished for philosophical culture. 
But I am speaking here particularly of the Free Church 
of Scotland, and still more particularly of the ministry 
rising up in the beginning of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century ; and, unquestionably, all three 
influences represented by these three names were real 
factors in that sphere. In no place was this more 
manifest than in the New College, of which Dr. Rainy 
was the Principal. Among its students at that 
period were many exceptionally brilliant men,’ and 
criticism, philosophy and evangelism were precisely 
the three interests they most conspicuously repre- 
sented. 

These general remarks must not be prolonged. 


1 Vide The Life of Henry Drummond, by George Adam Smith, pp. 104 
sgg. Chapter iv. of this ‘Life gives a discriminating but appreciative 
account of Mr. Moody’s mission, with which Henry Drummond was 
closely associated. 
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But the apology for them in this biography is that 
it is clear that no one watched this period of transition 
with more interest—an interest at once sympathetic 
and anxious—than did Dr. Rainy. This appears in 
several of his Assembly speeches, but still more in 
addresses on public and academic occasions about 
this time. I shall give a few extracts from some of 
these addresses, because it was on subjects of this 
character far more than in mere ecclesiastical debate 
that Principal Rainy revealed where his deepest 
interests lay. 

The most general discussion of the theological char- 
acter of this period which I have found is a paper 
he read at the meeting of the Second General Council 
of the Presbyterian Churches—commonly called the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council—held in Philadelphia in 
1880, which Principal Rainy attended as a delegate 
from the Free Church of Scotland.’ The paper is on 
“Modern Theological Thought,’ and is a notably calm, 
impartial and just survey of the tendencies of the time. 
He spoke of the age as ‘a period of very great, if one 
should not say unexampled, unsettlement of opinion.’ 
He noted the result of this to make theology more and 
more apologetic, and with this came ‘a consenting 
to discuss Christian doctrine upon large concessions.’ 
Preachers and writers, ‘ dealing with minds environed 


‘ This was the visit to America which, as mentioned in the last chapter, 
caused his unfortunate absence from Scotland at a critical phase of the 
Robertson Smith case. There is a story about the delivery of this paper. 
In the middle he found he had left the latter part of his MS. behind him. 
He asked for a few moments in which to concentrate his mind, and then 
gave the rest of the argument without hesitating for a word or repeating a 
sentence. 
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by a haze of doubt, regulate their argument by the 
estimate they make of what can still be made visible 
through the haze.’ The result was a ‘retrenched 
theology,’ though here he fully admitted—a point he 
often emphasised —that theology has proved ‘very 
apt to overrate its powers, overdo its work, overpass 
its limits.’ Still, this retrenched theology became too 
easily ‘a moonlight theology ’"—explaining away the 
peculiarity of Christianity, ‘disenchanting it of its 
glory,’ and dealing unfairly with those elements in it 
which ‘ prove refractory to methods of thinking pre- 
vailing for the time.’ Thus, modern methods of 
thinking about theology started from below. This 
being so, they might, at certain points in Christian 
doctrine, stop and say they can go no further with 
their resources; ‘but, in point of fact, speculation 
is seldom so bashful.’ Therefore arises ‘a solicitous 
attention to the natural’ in religion and a correspon- 
ding depreciation of the supernatural. ‘The natural, 
which used perhaps to be rather a step-child in ortho- 
dox homes, is now become the spoilt child of the family.’ 
The right way to deal with all this, said Principal 
Rainy in closing, is ‘very vigilantly to mark and 
clearly to enunciate’ to the age the very mind of 
Christ—the thoughts of the Lord. ‘It will not im- 
prove our influence if we bring Christ’s word mixed 
copiously with the wisdom of our own mind or 
our fathers’.’ And what he desiderated in theology, 
with this view, was that with believing fervour 
should be combined ‘a critical reflection of theology 
on itself’ to estimate more clearly what is ‘im- 
mutable certainty’ and what is ‘ moving into regions 
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and along lines where the consciousness of human 
liberty to err should be acknowledged and even 
emphasised.’ 

The above is the baldest outline of a paper the 
interest of which is not so much in its fairness of 
survey as in its foresight. In the theological develop- 
ments which arose out of the period of transition I ~ 
have referred to, the two most characteristic features 
were, first, what came to be spoken of as ‘ Back to 
Christ,’ and, secondly, the growing sense of distinc- 
tion between essentials and secondaries in Church 
doctrine. It fell to others—to men like A. B. Bruce 
and Marcus Dods—to popularise these views, but 
they were present to the foresight of Principal 
Rainy as early as 1878, and when the future was 
all undefined. 

It was, however, in his addresses to his own students 
that Dr. Rainy revealed most deeply his thoughts 
over the circumstances of this time. I have already 
said that the new influences of the day were not without 
their peril. The peril was one that can very simply 
be stated. New ideas always tend to claim a mono- 
poly in the mind. Therefore the peril—especially 
for students—was just that the new critical and philo- 
sophical interest should crowd out the interest of the 
evangel of Jesus Christ.» It was here that, obviously, 
Principal Rainy felt real concern. There were many 
men in the Church who could do justice to the more 
specifically intellectual aspects of the times: though 
no one would suggest that he was either indifferent 
to these or incapable of dealing with them, he dealt 
chiefly with this more purely religious aspect. This 
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appears again and again in his relations with his 
students at this period. He appears at times to have 
called men into his retiring room to talk with them 
over the central things. He exhorted them to preach 
evangelically: ‘that,’ he told his students on one 
occasion, ‘ will satisfy the people, bring satisfaction 
to yourselves, and, above all, glorify your Master.’ 
Further, he made this his theme in his addresses to 
the College as its Principal. Two of these addresses 
—delivered in 1882 and 1883—lie before me. A few 
extracts from them show very plainly what were the 
things that lay nearest the heart of a Church leader 
whom many persons regarded as wholly ‘ ecclesiasti- 
cally-minded.’ 

In his address in 1882—the year after the termination 
of the Robertson Smith case—he spoke with unusual 
gravity of the great inducements and the great ends 
of a really Christian ministry. He urged men, among 
the many calls of the hour, ‘to spend time in another 
Presence, to listen to another Voice, and to seek to be 
clear as to the views in which and the motives under 
which you dedicate yourselves to the ministry.’ He 
warned them against the attraction, intellectual or 
other, which clerical life had for some men ‘who have 
no inward decision in regard to Christ crucified.’ 
He spoke of the engrossment of public religious ques- 
tions and did not by any means desire indifference 
about them; but ‘these are not the main matter — 
not by far.’ It was with an interested reverence that 
students heard the great Church leader, whose name 
was associated daily with ecclesiastical politics, speak 
to them, with that moving earnestness of tone which 
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gave a thrill to his voice when on such themes, words 
like these :— 


‘The only prosperity for our Church which we ought to 
desire is prosperity in reference to the interests of Christ’s 
cause and kingdom. No Church has a right either to be or to 
flourish. on any other terms. And no service you can render 
your Church is anything like so important as the service 
that will be rendered if you are made the means of raising 
the spiritual and moral temperature of the Christian people 
of your congregation ; if you possess them with a more vivid 
persuasion and lead them to a more thorough experience of 
the power of Christ’s redemption; if your voice, testifying 
of sin and of Christ, begins at last to reach and to trouble 
the dull cold ears of worldliness and unbelief. . . . For men 
talk, idly enough sometimes, of leadership in Church courts. 
But what we most need and surely would most value is leader- 
ship in the enterprise of reconquering souls and communities 
and sections and aspects of modern society for Jesus Christ.’ 


Then the Principal went on to speak of the complex 
interests of the age, and of the need, therefore, of a 
ministry which bears the stamp of spiritual assertion 
that will ‘utter no needless anathemas on that in 
the times which is or may be innocent,’ but will never- 
theless ‘master it by the unseen which is eternal.’ 
And he closed by impressing on_ his students the 
spiritual concentration needed for this :-— 


‘You, gentlemen, are called to acquaint yourselves with 
the world in which your hearers live, with its manifold ele- 
ments, its legitimate interests, even its temptations and 
seductions. But not simply that you too may be occupied 
with the pleasant sights and sounds and the perpetual move- 
ment, and so may devote yourselves to weave a decorous fringe 
of the serious and the pensive for the many-coloured web. 
Not for this. It is yours to understand how the message of 
a prophet speaking for God, of an evangelist publishing re- 
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demption, is to be brought home to men so situated; and 
how the manifold life, the manifold occupancy of mind is to 
fall under the sway of great master principles which the Spirit 
of God teaches. What concentration you need, what teaching 
of God’s Spirit in your own heart, what power from on high: 
how it behoves you to hold the truth in Jesus and be held by 
it, not in reliance on even the most venerable forms of it, 
but with vivid perception of its spirit and life. We would 
need preachers to come upon this age with that sympathy 
with the people and that perception of their whole case which 
nearness and a close inspection give ; and yet with that mood 
which sometimes grew of old out of long meditation in deserts 
far remote, a sense of the supreme and sole worth of the 
eternal realities, a temper bred of long meditative reckoning 
with conscience and with God. ... Men of power will do 
it; but men of spiritual power. It is not genuine spiritual 
power which moves only in certain accredited grooves, which 
keeps carefully to ancestral phrases, however associated with 
the piety of the past. It is not genuine power which fails to 
speak home to the business and the bosoms of men. Spiritual 
power will recognise the decisive points, the turning-points 
for men in relation to the actual thoughts they think, the 
actual work they do, and will deal with them and with men 
through these. But then, it must be spavituwal—the power of 
men supremely alive to the main things, resolute to make 
these vivid in the hearts they deal with. One great Example 
decides the point. Our Lord was full of the Spirit: He was 
absolutely faithful to His Father’s commission. And, there- 
fore, every form of natural existence and every incident and 
turn of human life and character became for Him a mirror 
in which the eternal verities could be reflected—an avenue 
by which the call of God could pass to human beings and 
become the seed of life eternal.’ 


This address, I find, was subsequently printed by 
request of the students. 

The other address, delivered in the subsequent 
year, dealt with the specific topic of Preaching. One 
of the less happy ‘but perhaps inevitable results 
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of such a period of transition as this was that 
a good many people of the older tradition charged 
younger men with no longer ‘ preaching the Gospel.’ 
Principal Rainy thought it worth while to deal 
with this, though he indicated plainly enough that 
in at least some quarters it ‘is mainly prejudice 
which speaks’ and the desire of people for ‘ the repeti- 
tion of certain formulas which are approved and tra- 
ditional and comfort their ears.’ He spoke with 
entire sympathy of the desire of young preachers to 
be fresh, and quaintly pictured how they had ‘too 
often heard us who are older’ delivering sermons to 
which the congregation listened ‘with respectful 
resignation, foreseeing clearly how it was all to be, 
and conscious that mental consuetude had superseded 
mental life,’ and how they had instinctively resolved 
‘to avoid that.’ Going on to discuss how all this 
was compatible with being ‘loyally evangelical,’ he 
dealt particularly with the subject of ethical preach- 
ing. At that time there was in Scotland—as indeed 
there always has been—a school of preachers who 
not only prided themselves that they were the preachers 
of the moralities, but somewhat markedly, not to say 
ostentatiously, contrasted this with ‘ evangelical’ 
preaching ; and this inevitably, on the other hand, 
made a section of the Christian public, with less or 
more justice in different cases, condemn them as 
mere moralists. Principal Rainy’s treatment of this 
subject—which is really an historic subject, for, as 
he said, ‘ the whole history of our Church, and not of 
ours only, has been dominated by the contrast between 
“legal’’ and “gospel’’ preaching’—is remarkably 
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discriminating and sound. I quote his view of it at 
greater length in the following passages :— 


‘When sermons are preached, which are objected to as 
mere moral essays, or as not evangelical, the reply is often 
made in vindication that they are devoted to some point of 
Scripture teaching or example, which is well entitled to atten- 
tion in its turn—some phase of character, some relation in 
morals, some point of practice. Yes; but perhaps it is 
preached as a quite isolated topic, as if for the present there 
were nothing else to think of, as if the subject were a kind 
of island cut off by blue depths of sea from all neighbouring 
land that can be traversed or even looked at. Or, if a back- 
ground is allowed to appear at all, it is the background of 
mere ordinary human nature. How a Saviour would con- 
ceive the subject and would propound it, with what associa- 
tions He would invest it, what it would form a part of, and 
would link on to in His mind, that does not appear at all. How 
it takes light and shade in the shadow of the fall, in the glory 
of the Cross, that is not perceived nor represented. Very 
well, you may have made a study of it, which, as a study, 
is capable of entering usefully into the material of your own 
_ thinking and is not without truth and merit. But certainly 
you will find those among your hearers who will resent it, that 
you went through your part, and set forth your study as if 
the revealed relations of the kingdom of God concerned neither 
you nor it, as if the inspiration of faith had no influence upon 
it, nor the revelation of Him in whom all things are made 
new. They will resent it, and I think they have a right to 
resent it. 

‘It is but stating the same things in another way to say 
that practical points are often preached as if all men were 
equally related to them, and were equally in case to avail 
themselves of the admonition in precisely the same way. 
That is to say, the difference between being in Christ and 
not being in Christ is treated as inconsiderable, or is waived 
as non-existent. Very readily I admit that there is a hard 
mechanical way of adverting to that distinction which is not 
admirable. Very readily I admit that the difficulty of apply- 
ing the distinction to individual cases should never be forgotten. 
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If any one will plead that the apostles addressed the members 
of their Churches as true believers, and therefore we should 
do so too, I will not argue against it. Yet always the apostles 
preserve the most vivid sense of how great a thing it is to be 
“in Christ,” to be participant of the privileges and resources 
of the kingdom of heaven. Their thoughts and words are as 
of men moving amid the majestic and wonderful scenery of 
the world of redemption—conscious how great a difference 
it makes to be alive to all this or to be dead and blind to it. 
It is the consciousness of this great distinction preserved and 
present, as a common understanding to preachers and hearers, 
giving its tinge to the language and its impulse to the move- 
ment of the thought, which often makes all the difference 
between a mode of treatment rightfully recognised as evan- 
gelical, and a mode of treatment which, with equal right, 
is recognised as not such. 

‘I will venture to extend these remarks to the treatment 
of another subject, in regard to which I confess I ought to 
speak with great caution and reverence. It is one of the good . 
features of the modern time, that the central place in Chris- 
tianity of our Lord’s person, His wondrous self, has become 
more generally recognised. Hence preaching revolves more 
constantly on this centre; and studies in the life of Christ 
form a more predominant and characteristic feature of our 
preaching, surely with advantage. And yet here, also, one 
is struck sometimes by a mere parsimonious insistence on the 
immediate incident or feature in hand, illustrated and presented 
only as a phase of human goodness worthy of attention and 
admiration. On this point I will not be peremptory in my 
censure. For I suppose this may be so done that the sense 
_ of who and what He is, whose goodness is in hand, may arise 

in the mind all the more inevitably because little is said of it. 
At any rate the inevitable remembrance in the preacher’s 
mind and the hearers’ may supply all that is needed. But 
yet I must say that, as a rule, to preach on a portion of the 
life of Christ precisely as a modern Socinian might, is not like 
to perform the office which the history was meant to serve. 

‘In a word, there is a kingdom of heaven, an economy of 
salvation, existing and revealed. It is not to be the matter of 
every sermon to enumerate its elements, and detail the relations 
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of them. It may well be the matter of many sermons to 
make a minute study and application of matters that are in 
the nature of details, single principles, or aspects of things. 
In doing that, the topic is to be dealt with as it is, according 
to its own nature and conditions, not denaturalised and twisted 
to accommodate it to more remote interest. Yet it ought to 
be treated so that preacher and hearers feel themselves on 
the ground of the kingdom of heaven, and have it as part of 
their business to see how the topic in hand takes its place in 
that great system. If so, then not only will the practical 
preaching become more rich and vital, but the more variously 
practical it is, the truer and the grander will become the con- 
ception of the everlasting Gospel itself.’ 


I have quoted this at some length because it not only 
expresses something which was deep in Dr. Rainy, 
but formulates the essential ‘character of the historic 
evangelical as distinguishable from the historic 
moderate preaching of the Scottish Church. Any 
one who reads the ethical sermons of, on the one 
hand, Dr. Chalmers, who was the great evangelical 
moralist of the Scottish pulpit, and, on the other, 
Dr. Blair, whose elegant eloquence won him such 
praise in his day and who was the typical moderate 
moralist, will appreciate the meaning of Principal 
Rainy’s delineation in the passages I have quoted. 

It may seem to the reader that too much has been 
made of what, after all, were but a couple of College 
addresses. But for the attention given them, there 
are reasons which are most relevant to this biography. 

One reason is that it is in his treatment of subjects 
like those referred to in these addresses that one really 


1 This is the Blair for whose sermons Dr. Johnson had such a high 


admiration. They are now, to use a metaphor of Lord Rosebery’s, ‘flat as 


decanted champagne.’ 
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touches Principal Rainy’s main interest in life. He 
was a man of comprehensive and complex mind. He 
could discuss politics, ecclesiastics, theologies, human- 
ities with a breadth and a zest that few men could 
equal. Nevertheless, he had one supreme interest. 
That was not the Free Church, nor was it -Dis- 
establishment; it was not anything of that kind. © 
The leading fact in any true account of the life of 
Principal Rainy must be that his great interest was 
simply the evangel. It was that to which his mind 
warmed. No one really knew Dr. Rainy who has not 
seen how, after discussing with wise and even worldly 
ability some policy of Church or State or some phase 
of human life and character, he would turn, when 
opportunity offered, with a kind of gladness of interest 
to speak of some of the simplest and deepest things 
in evangelical Christianity. It was this for which 
he was jealous and ambitious. When, for example, 
he rushed into the lists against Dean Stanley, it was 
because he regarded the Dean as having disparaged 
something of Scotland’s evangelical tradition and 
witness ; and when he strove for Union and also—it 
is natural that some men should find this hard to 
accept, but it is true—when he aimed at Disestablish- 
ment, it was in order to make a stronger instrument 
of the Scottish Church for the service of what he liked 
to speak of as ‘the good cause.’ This is the ruling 
biographical fact about Principal Rainy. 

Another reason why I have referred to these 
addresses—these two are of course but examples—is 
that this strain in Dr. Rainy’s influence towards his 
students and the younger ministry generally was of 
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importance both for them and for him. As regards 
them, this was one of the factors which produced in 
the ministry of the Free Church of Scotland an interest- 
ing and notable type combining, on the one hand, 
a frank liberalism in critical and philosophic outlook, 
and, on the other, an unswerving loyalty to evangelical 
religion. I am far from suggesting that this type 
was characteristic only of that one Church; but it 
arose in that Church markedly and also earlier than in 
some others. As regards Principal Rainy personally, 
the result of the influence indicated by such addresses 
as have been quoted was signal. It was thus that he 
gained or regained his unique authority in his Church. 
It has been indicated how, by his action in the 
Robertson Smith case, Dr. Rainy forfeited a large 
measure of the adherence of particularly the younger 
ministry. He never said a word to win back that 
confidence by self-justification. Yet, year by year, 
there accrued to him an almost unequalled devotion. 
The reason of this was not merely and was not chiefly 
his intellectual superiority. Certainly he was, longo 
intervallo, the ablest man in the Church. Neverthe- 
less the secret of his regained authority—especially 
among the younger ministry who had passed through 
the New College—was something deeper than that. 
It was that, more and more, men saw in him a great 
spiritual master. Here is the explanation of what we 
shall find all through Dr. Rainy’s public career— 
namely, that outsiders regarded him with suspicion 
as a mere ecclesiastic, while in his own Church he 
was not less than reverenced as well as followed. 
Principal Rainy, with all his power and ability, could 
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never have been the so trusted leader of policy of the 
Free Church of Scotland unless he had been, as he was, 
a great doctor of her deepest religion. He did not 
parade this spiritual influence. On the contrary, 
there was that about his nature—and I do not name 
this as a virtue—that rather disguised it at times. 
Therefore outsiders, as I have said, misjudged it, and 
even his own Church came to appreciate it only gradu- 
ally. But, more and more, this became the real 
reason of Dr. Rainy’s quite unique authority. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the Scottish Church has 
never had an ecclesiastical leader of greater spiritual 
authority than Principal Rainy came to have. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have spoken of how 
the evangel was Dr. Rainy’s deepest interest. It 
is, however, one thing to discuss the evangel, even 
fervently, in public: it is another to bring it to a 
seeking soul. The following letter, written to one 
in spiritual darkness, shows how tenderly Principal 
Rainy could himself speak about the Gospel; and it 
is the more interesting because its date—February 
1881—shows it was written in the most harassing 
time of the final stages of the Robertson Smith con- 
troversy. I need not give the name of the corre- 
spondent to whom Dr. Rainy writes, and I omit a few 
opening sentences of personal reference. The letter 
goes on as follows :— 


‘You do not go into particulars, but I understand your 
note to mean that you are still under darkness and perplexity 
about the highest matters and also that of late you have 
felt more of a longing for deliverance out of it. However, 
if I do not well understand how your case is, there is One 
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who does. And He is full of goodwill and ready to help and 
save. Probably your feeling is that it does not seem so; 
there is no great sign of it according to your experience. But 
the answer is that it does not matter whether it seems so. 
It is a great truth to be believed, a faithful saying and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners, of whom I am chief. 

‘TI do not know what it is in your case particularly which 
seems to make it specially hard for you to exercise faith. 
But whatever it is, I am sure that it is just one variety of 
the common difficulty, of the darkness and confusion of our 
fallen state, our separation from God, our estrangement from 
our proper destiny and inheritance. Either it is that un- 
changed ; or it is that still affecting you so that if there has 
been any change you cannot feel it, realise it, have any present 
comfort by it. Take it at the worst—emphatically the worst 
at which you can put it. Then I know that God in Christ 
is able to reach you, and is as fit to be yours as if He existed 
for you alone. And I know that what you have to do is to 
own your infinite need of Him and cast yourself on His mercy, 
and realise that only a boundless indebtedness to Him—to 
a goodness which begins and goes on and goes through just 
because it is goodness—can bring you to real well-being. 
Probably there are a hundred difficulties that obstruct your 
taking that attitude—taking it heartily, successfully. Be 
it so. Tell Him of them. Ask—ask for eternal life, for 
nothing less. Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that God should raise the dead? He is doing it 
every day. I also have done many things against the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth. But grace is introduced into the whole 
constitution of things by Him, and grace triumphs, it makes 
all things new. Grace is goodness that triumphs over all | 
reasons to the contrary. Otherwise it would not be grace— 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is a difficulty often that, although concerned, one feels 
so impenitent and hard. There is a felt incapacity in salva- 
tion being our portion. Well, let us tell all this to Him, 
only telling it as to One that pities and saves. Christ is exalted 
to give repentance. Only He does not give it in our way 
but in His way. It is when we begin, unworthy as we are, 
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to give place in our hearts to God’s word of life and to believe 
the love that God hath towards us, that our hearts break at 
last with shame and grief and thankfulness. 

“It may be you have intellectual difficulties. You may 
be haunted with doubts of God’s being and of His revelation. 
If so, still tell Him. It may be your sin, but it is certainly 
also your need. He delivers out of this also. And go on in 
life according to the best light you have, still seeking and 
believing that in doing so you may look for light and help 
coming. . 

“Well, my dear friend, I have spoken to you rather as 
speaking in the dark. But, at all events, I will by God’s 
help remember you in prayer. Remember Whose lips said, 
“I say unto you, Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall 
find, knock and it shall be opened unto you; for every one 
that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened.” That astounding promise 
could not be believed on any other authority but His; as, 
indeed, He alone had a right to speak it. It cost Him dear 
to be able to open His lips and say that to us; and we must 
not make light of it nor cast doubt upon it after all that. 

‘Let me know if I can help you in any way.—Yours ever 
truly, ROBERT Rarny.’ 


As this chapter has dealt with some of the central 
elements in Dr. Rainy’s statement of the Gospel, a 
few words may be added here as to his view and 
statement of the evangelical doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. No doctrine, during this era of theological 
transition, was more canvassed, and the tendency was 
strong to minimise if not reject the ‘judicial’ element 
in it in favour of an entirely ‘ethical’ view. ‘On 
this,, Dr. Rainy used to say, ‘I remain orthodox.’ 
But the way he stated his orthodoxy was notably free 
from the hard forensic presentations of this subject 
which have repelled so many minds. He stated it 
along lines such as the following. Salvation—or 
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Christianity in general—means essentially that Christ 
brings us into a fellowship with God. This means 
what he repeatedly spoke of as ‘an agreeing with 
God.’ Especially—though not on this subject exclu- 
sively—we must agree with God on the subject of sin. 
To repent is ‘just to take God’s view of sin.’ Now, 
this agreement should and must include a consent to it 
that sin should be condemned and punished and that 
God righteously so deals with it. There cannot be 
a complete or thorough agreement with God about 
sin which does not embrace the recognition of 
God’s condemning of sin as a great fact in the Divine 
character. This element must—to use another of 
his phrases—have ‘right done by it’ in any dealing 
with the fact of sin on the part of the Redeemer. We 
should and must gratefully and humbly own this in 
the benefit that is given us in Christ—that He, ‘ the 
Righteous,’ did right by this as by every other aspect 
of the relation of God to sin. Christ ‘brought our 
deliverance to pass by doing right to the principle 
which connects sin with doom.’ This, Dr. Rainy 
said, ‘ does not enable us to clear up the jurisprudence 
of the transaction.’ But there is here both ‘ a principle 
upheld’ and ‘a special tie between the Lord and men 
established.’ To continue in his own great and weighty 
words :— 

‘There may be in the Atonement—I deeply believe there 
is—what outgoes all our analogies and all our thought. But 
surely, if we take our conception of the benefit we have by 
Christ from inspired teaching, we must own this element 
in it—that, whereas it becomes God in dealing with those 


that have sinned, to manifest His dread displeasure with all 
sin, and yet He in His great love would deliver us and set 
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us among the children, therefore, Christ, coming to bless us, 
bore the strain of that great problem which we had created, 
bore it with unspeakable love and sorrow and ended it for 
us in His sacrifice. I have never been able to see why that 
apparent teaching of the Scripture should not be thankfully 
accepted. I am sure that the sense of it is one of the strong 
cords that bind believers to their Lord. And I have never 
been able to see how, on other theories, three Biblical elements 
of a believer’s experience can reach their Biblical fulness 
and assuredness. These are: 

“x. The believer’s sense of obligation to Christ, who has 
saved us by bearing our burden and dying for our sins. 

‘2. The believer’s attitude towards God as set upon the key 
of an immortal repentance, and carrying with it the acceptance 
of the punishment of onr iniquities. 

“3. The believer’s conflict with sin as animated by the 
consciousness that his Lord has redeemed him from it.’ 


Reference has been made in these pages to a treatise 
on Augustine which Dr. Rainy should have written 
but never accomplished. Some will even more regret 
that he never wrote a treatise on the Atonement, 
about which he so largely and spiritually, and yet so 
evangelically, believed. 

I shall close this chapter with an example of his 
teaching on another central theme much canvassed 
at this period—the position to be given to our Lord 
Himself. In a lecture, given in St. George’s, Edin- 
burgh, is this comparison between Jesus and Paul :— 

“We can easily mark the tie between the two; we also 
easily feel the difference. In both, there is goodwill to men 
below ; in both, a constant reference to One above. But in 
the true manhood of our Lord, we own something serener, 
more self-contained and sovereign. The love to His Father 
moves in great tides of even, perpetual flow. The love to 


men is a pure compassion, whose perfect goodness delights 
in bringing its sympathy and its help to the neediest and the 
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worst, does so with a perfect understanding and an unreserved 
self-communication. When He speaks, He speaks in the 
language of His time and land and circumstances, but He 
speaks like one who addresses human nature itself, finding 
the way to the common mind and common heart of every 
land and every age and every condition. When He reasons, 
it is not like one who is clearing His own thoughts, but like 
one who'turns away from the perversity of the caviller, or 
who, for the perplexed inquirer, brings into view the elements 
of the spiritual world he was overlooking or forgetting. And- 
with what resource—none the less His that He rejoiced to 
think of it as His Father’s—does He confront whatever comes 
to Him in life! As we watch Him, there grows upon us the 
strongest sense of a perfect inner harmony with Himself and 
with His Father that lives through all changes. Finally, 
standing in this world, He declares the order of another and 
a higher world. He does it as one who knew it, who speaks 
what He had seen. 

‘We turn to Paul, and we perceive him also to be great ; 
great thoughts, great affections, great efforts, great fruits are 
his. But he is not great in the manner of his Master. He 
goes through the world full of a noble self-censure that bows 
him willingly to the earth, and of a passionate gratitude that 
cannot speak its thanks but offers up its life. Like his Master, 
while he reverences the order of this world and of society as 
God has framed it, he is at the same time full of the relations 
of a world unseen. To that world unseen he already belongs ; 
it determines for him and for all who will listen to him the 
whole manner of thought and life and feeling in this world ; 
it holds him, it inspires him. But it is in the manner of faith 
rather than of knowledge, of earnest rather than of possession. 
Especially, the influence that has mastered him and is the 
secret of his power and nobleness, has not brought him to 
the final harmony of all his powers. It has, on the contrary, 
committed him to an inward conflict, a fight of faith, which 
he will never cease to wage till the final victory crowns him. 
This man knows the inward weakness and the inward disgrace 
of Sin. He knows forgiveness and repentance, and good 
hope through grace. The Lord received sinners and sat and 
ate with them; but this man was himself a sinner who was 
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forgiven much and loved much. That was the Saviour: this, 
a pattern of them that should believe on Him to life ever- 
lasting.’ 

There are many books of great learning that examine 
Jesus and Paul with the microscope and yet never 
give the grand contours of the figures they are dis- 
cussing as these sentences do. 

In times of change and progress such as those which 
this chapter has briefly described, it was good to have 
men full of the new aspects of truth; but a mind 
such as Dr. Rainy’s was none the less needed, with 
his historical largeness and sanity and with his 
spiritual discrimination and depth, to go back to the 
essentials. This was his great function in an age of 
transition. 

In addition, however, Principal Rainy’s career had, 
from this time forward, a permanent problem which it 
is necessary carefully to describe in order to understand 
his whole subsequent life. This requires discussion in 
a separate chapter. 


CHAPTER: XV 
THE CHURCH AND THE HIGHLANDS 


“J HIS chapter will be hardly at all biographical, 
and indeed may seem, to some readers, out of 
place in a biography. But the problem in Dr. Rainy’s 
career referred to at the end of the preceding chapter 
is one that can be justly estimated only with a some- 
what wide survey; and this—however difficult the 
task—-must be attempted in these pages. The problem 
is that of the Highlands. | 
In one sense there is no such special problem as the 
Highlands. The people there are, as Dr. Rainy once 
said in a speech, ‘ “‘ children of wrath ’’ just as we are,’ 
and the question to be faced there is just part of the 
general question—ecclesiastical, intellectual, religious 
—which faces the Church, or at least a progressive 
and active Church, everywhere. But in the Highlands 
this developed in a peculiarly difficult way, and how 
this was may be stated at the outset in a few words. 
Between the Celtic or, rather, Gaelic’ and the more 
strictly Scottish sections of the Church is a difference 
of race, and how much that means the man of affairs 
—whether ecclesiastical or civil—learns better even 
than the anthropologist. In itself this is an enrichment 


1 It is well to distinguish these terms. The Gaels are the Celts of the 
Scottish Highlands, of Ireland, and of the Gaelic-speaking population of 
the Isle of Man. All Gaels are Celts, but all Celts are not Gaels. But I 


shall use the more general term in these pages. 
429 
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of the life-blood of the Free Church, which should be 
and is proud to contain within her, as no other Church 
in Scotland does, the Celtic strain and its genius for 
religion. But such a natural racial divergence is, 
from its very nature, exposed to the poison of a spirit 
of suspicion and hostility ; and when this is intro- 
duced, a painful alienation follows. This is what 
happened in the Highlands of the Free Church during 
a certain period of her history, as we shall see ; more- 
over, inevitable circumstances, as we shall also see, 
‘arose subsequently which made the situation graver 
and harder to heal. Thus was it that the Highlands 
became the problem of a leader of the Free Church ; 
and, in Church life, such a problem is far more difficult 
than in politics, where Government can always in the 
end fall back on the ultima ratio of force. The con- 
flict within the Free Church—which, was the only 
Church in Scotland national enough really to embrace 
both elements—of two races, two worlds, of what 
many forces were tending to make almost two religions, 
was a unique one ; and that the theatre of its presenta- 
tion was small made an added element in its intensity. 

This problem, at the beginning of its most critical 
period, was laid upon Principal Rainy’s already 
burdened shoulders. The administration of a Presby- 
terian Church is carried on by various departmental 
committees appointed by and responsible to the 
General Assembly, and one of the most important of 
these in the Free Church was that intrusted with the 
care of the Highlands. In 1881, the Convener of the 
Highland Committee—the learned and devoted Dr. 
Thomas M‘Lauchlan—had to resign through ill- 
health. More than one name was suggested for 
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this most difficult vacant post. Dr. Rainy was a 
man over whom different sections could usually find 
it easy to agree, and, in the end, he was made the 
new Convener. He held this arduous office till the 
day of his death in 1906. It was characteristic of his 
chivalrous nature that where the need and the labour 
and the risks were greatest, there his services should 
neither shrink nor tire. 

Principal Rainy in the position of Highland Con- 
vener is—if one may so put it without disrespect—an 
interesting psychological subject. He could not him- 
self be called a genuine Celt, though, as the reader knows, 
he had a long strain of Highland blood. He seemed 
in many ways to be watchful of the Celtic elements in 
his nature and repressed them rather than gave them 
play. Yet it may truly be said of him that ‘the heart 
was Highland.’ He loved the Highlanders—loved them 
as perhaps he loved none others outside of the family 
circle. If he would never flatter them, how warmly 
he would defend them! And how he worked for 
them! Through all the years of his convenership, 
he grudged no labour, even when he was receiving 
some of his sharpest blows from those for whom he 
had done so much. If there was any work in his life 
to which more than to another, Dr. Rainy gave un- 
selfish devotion, it was his Highland work. 

This love of the Highlands was in his heart by 
inheritance, but the circumstance may be recalled 
which first awakened it into active consciousness. It 
was—so his sister, Miss Christina Rainy, told me 
—a tour through the Hebrides in 1880. This remoter 
part of the Highlands was at that time entirely 
new to him; and during that tour his mind and 
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heart at once went out to what was genuinely High- 
land. He became intensely interested in the very 
land, with its traces of prehistoric times (the Long 
Island is, I believe, geologically older than the Alps) 
and its standing stones and lake dwellings and the 
strange tales and legends of its mystic and romantic 
past. He was, from that year, an interested if inter- 
mittent student of Gaelic lore, and at times astonished 
men of specialised knowledge of the subject with 
the extent and accuracy of his information. He 
was sensitive, also, to the strange, fitful scenery of 
the outer Hebrides, where the melancholy often hangs 
heavy over the low lands, but where are also the up- 
lifting greatnesses of moor and sea and sky—scenery 
which, strictly speaking, has neither sublimity nor 
beauty, but has a spell to chain the heart more closely 
than much that merely charms the sense. But above 
all, Dr. Rainy’s love went out to the people—shut off, 
as they are, from so much of this world’s interests, and 
yet very open to impressions, often strange and mystical 
impressions, of another world, ignorant perhaps, and 
misled about many things in religion, and yet a people 
by nature far more receptive to religion than the 
Lowlanders. This visit to the Hebrides in 1880 was 
what first stirred the Principal’s heart to the remoter 
Highlands, and Miss Rainy said to me that it had not 
a little to do with his accepting the convenership. 
I mention it to illustrate how personal Dr. Rainy’s 
interest and sympathy were in the Highlands. And 
yet all that was said as to his own personal nature 
being in many ways very different from the Celtic 
remains true. He knew the Highlands and loved the 
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Highlands ; but—whether because he could not be 
or because he did not let himself be—he never alto- 
gether was the Highlander. 

We must now turn from the man to the problem ; 
and to understand the latter we must briefly survey 
its history from the days of the Disruption. 

The situation ecclesiastically in the north was unique. 
The claim of the Church of the Disruption was not only 
to original and inherent rights of the Church of Christ, 
but also that she was the true national Church of 
Scotland. In the south this latter claim was of course 
disputed and was at least not manifest outwardly. 
In the Highlands it was so plainly the fact that the 
adherents of the State Church were called the ‘ estab- 
lished dissenters.. The Free Church was national 
there de facto as well’as de jure. The Disruption in 
the north (except in the interesting belt of native 
“Roman Catholicism which stretches from Aberdeen- 
shire to the Western Isles) was a tidal wave which, in 
especially the north and north-west districts, carried the 
population en masse. Only one half of the Highland 
ministers ‘came out ’—1IoI out of 206—but over great 
areas the people came practically solid, and the Estab- 
- lishment was, in wide districts, left the merest skeleton.’ 
No intelligent and candid Free Churchman will claim 
that this mass movement was wholly religious, but it is 
not unjust or pharisaical to say that in it was included 


1 Out of a population of 25,000 in the county of Sutherland only 219 
persons remained in the State Church. Out of the 23,000 inhabitants of 
the Lewis, all but some 460 souls joined the Free Church. There were, it 
should be added, certain districts where the personal influence and char- 
acter of the parish minister retained the people. Morven—where Dr. John 
Macleod was ‘high-priest’—was a notable example of this. 
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the most vital religious life of the Highlands, and that 
the worst ‘moderatism’ of the north was left outside. 
The Disruption was a great and indeed epoch- 
making event for the Highlands not merely ecclesi- 
astically, but also—though I can but glance at this— 
in a wider social sense. It brought an immense 
impetus and inspiration to a people whose national 
life had been crushed for a century—ever since the 
penal acts of 1747—and who now were depressed 
almost to apathy. The Celtic race in Scotland had 
no great interests or prospects, and was becoming bitter 
and morbid. The old happy clan proprietorship of the 
land was ended, and the relation between the landlords 
and the people was one of growing alienation. Sheep 
farms and deer forests were depopulating the glens. 
Emigration was breaking up families. Sordid poverty 
hung dark over many homes, and, in particular, the 
year 1841 had been one of terrible want. The whole 
life of the Highland people was at an ebb in its 
fortunes. The Disruption struck upon this as a 
great wave of interest, enterprise, heroism. Its call 
to conviction and energy and sacrifice, its stirring 
events, and of course also its hard-hitting, lifted the 
people to new movement. Apart from the deeper re- 
ligious influences which lay behind, and regarded merely 
as a stirring of the Highlands—a stirring to controversy, 
to put it at the very lowest—the Disruption was a 
new awakening. This had its danger and the seed of 
degeneracy, of which I shall add something later. 
In yet another respect, a great gain came to the north 
through the Disruption. I have said the Highlands 
were isolated. But in the Free Church, north and 
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south united in a noble brotherhood. The adherence 
to that Church of practically the whole Protestant 
Celtic population in the extreme north and _ north- 
west laid a very heavy though a most honourable 
burden on a Church already laden with a herculean 
task. She was undertaking by means of the freewill 
offerings of her people to reconstruct the entire 
machinery of a national Church—supporting a ministry, 
building places of worship, manses, schools, colleges, 
and also carrying on the entire foreign missionary 
enterprise of the old Church of Scotland, every single 
missionary of which but one (I stated it in an earlier 
chapter, but so eloquent a fact is worth repeating) 
joined the Free Church. In no part of this almost 
incredible enterprise, was there shown a nobler un- 
selfishness and truer brotherhood than towards the 
Highlands. The people there, though numerous, 
were not rich in this world’s goods. But the strong 
in the Church took up the burden of the weak in a 
way that may justly be said to have glorified their 
Presbyterianism as it also illustrated their Christian 
love of the brethren. And the amazing thing is that 
the disestablished and disendowed Free Church was not 
content to meet the spiritual needs of the Highlands 
on the scale which had sufficed in the State-aided 
Establishment. There was an Established church in 
each parish. But what was a Highland parish ? 
It might be many miles in extent—Ardnamurchan, 
for example, is said to be seventy miles long—and 
broken up often by deep and dangerous waters. The 
population was far scattered and communication was 
difficult and infrequent. The result was that many 
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hamlets were almost entirely out of reach of the 
ordinances of religion. Therefore the Free Church 
did not content herself with building churches only 
where there were parish churches—now standing all 
but deserted and scarcely used. She planted churches 
and settled ministers in many an additional spot 
which, under the advantages of State endowment, 
had been entirely neglected; and to many of these 
was attached, by a further effort of generosity, some 
fund for their support. This remarkable work—when 
one recalls all the other claims on the Free Church, 
one feels it was indeed remarkable unselfishness— 
brought the regular ordinances of religion for really 
the first time within the reach of practically the whole 
Highland population. It was not a State-endowed 
Church which performed this national duty: it was 
a disendowed and a disestablished Church which thus 
made good a title to be national such as no mere Act 
of Parliament could either give or take away. 

But this is only part of the story. The Church 
proved herself a true mother to her Highland people 
in more ways than by caring for their purely spiritual 
needs. In the winter of 1846, following on the failure 
of the potato crop of that year, a terrible famine 
ravaged the remote north. The Free Church went to — 
the rescue before any other agency, raised £15,000 and 
saved hundreds of lives which the more slow-moving 
machine of official relief would have reached too late. 
I mention this less for its own sake than because of 
what came out from it. Those who had penetrated 
into remote Highland districts, carrying the succour 
of the Church in the year of famine, brought back 
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distressing accounts of the intellectual and social 
condition of the people in many isolated places. 
The single parish school was as inadequate as the 
single parish church.’ It was utterly inaccessible for 
many of the children, and numbers were growing 
up unable to read and with no knowledge of the 
English language, without which the girls and boys 
were shut off from the hope of progress or any 
opportunity really to better their condition. Their 
case entered into the loving hearts of Christian women 
in the Free Church, and there was formed, in 1850, 
a ‘Ladies’ Association’ which has brought untold 
benefits—intellectual, social, spiritual—to the remote 
districts of the Highlands. It set up schools, often 
very humbly housed, in isolated places, and provided 
teachers for them who not only taught the children, 
but by classes and meetings encouraged the intellec- 
tual life of the district. Books were sent that stimu- 
lated as they fed an awakened mental hunger. 
Social and domestic progress in the people’s Homes 
was not less cultivated under the wise and watchful 
direction of the notable and devoted churchwomen 
who guided this society in its patriotic, philanthropic 
and Christian work. The name of Miss Barbara 
Abercrombie will long be remembered as its first pre- 
siding genius. But another must be specially named 
here both for her own sake and because she was the 
sister of the subject of this work. Miss Christina 
Rainy (who, it may be mentioned here, survived her 


1 There were, however, in some parishes additional schools connected 
with the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, and also 
Gaelic schools, 
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brother, dying in 1908) was, to those who knew her, 
almost as notable a churchwoman as the Principal 
was a.churchman. Her intellectual capacity and 
her grasp alike of the details of business and the larger 
lines of policy were the admiration and the envy of 
many able men—Dr. Rainy used always to maintain 
that, in his family, ‘the brains had gone to the © 
women ’—and these qualities were the more remark- 
able because, as has been finely said, ‘ behind them, 
there lay a fountain of tenderness such as is only 
found in such enclosed gardens as that of her shy and 
reticent nature.’* Within her slight physical frame 
was the spirit of a very heroine; the story of her 
annual pilgrimage into the remote Highlands to visit 
her loved schools would be a romance could it be told; 
but she did it all so unobtrusively that the Church 
hardly realised the devotion and even daring that 
were in it. ‘When she was little fit for the exposure 
and the strain, she held to her task: battered by 
rough winds, beaten by the remorseless rain, she 
never thought of turning aside, and she established 
for some of us a new standard of heroic thoroughness 
in a self-chosen duty.’* Then her real nobility of 
character, her truthfulness and fearlessness of mind, 
her sympathy and yet her shrewd discernment of 
human nature, her intense enjoyment of the natural 
world, and, withal, her soul’s life so deeply hid with 
God—all this made her to be truly reverenced by those 
who saw her and, to her own circle, unspeakably dear. 


" Rev. Dr. John Kelman (junr.) in Te Record of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, June 1908. 


* Rey. Dr. W. M. Macgregor in the Assembly of 1908, 
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Her work for the Highlands, with which we are 
specially concerned here, was unique, and it was both 
significant and fit that in many a remote hamlet the 
schools were known by no other name than ‘ Miss 
Rainy’s schools.’ 

The foregoing paragraphs may serve to indicate, in 
some degree, how great a fact the Disruption was for the 
Highlands, and how truly the Free Church proved her- 
self the mother of the people there. But this practic- 
ally unchallenged dominance of the Church of the 
Disruption in the Highlands—at least in the north and 
north-west—was not without grave perils, religious 
and intellectual, both to the people and the ministry 
there. The people became, in some places, inclined to 
limit the number of the ‘godly’ to those within their 
own ecclesiastical pale: the ministers, in some cases, 
tended to become stagnant when they knew that, 
however badly they preached, their congregations 
would never leave them for the Establishment. 
To counteract these and other dangers, what the 
Highlands needed was to share heartily and 
happily in the full life of the Church as a whole, 
with its intellectual interests, its national duties, and 
its missionary outlook. Up to a certain point of 
this history there was no reason why this result 
should not have been more and more realised. But 
that setting of things awry which pursues Celtic 
story—it is in Irish politics as well as Scottish ecclesi- 
astical history —interposed a malignant hand at 
this critical juncture, and, by alienating the north 
from the south at the very moment when they 
should have been more than ever united, developed 
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the worst possibilities of the situation and made 
the Highlands a problem and a peril for the Church. 
This brings us to the second and sad phase of the 
story. 

The date of this alienation discovers its source. 
The year was 1866. This was the year in which Dr. 
Begg broke off from the majority of the Church on the 
subject of union with the United Presbyterians, and 
organised a bitter opposition to the proposal. It was 
into the Highlands that he immediately carried his war. 
Dr. Begg did not create the division between the High- 
lands and the Church of the south. That division, I 
repeat, is racial. But Dr. Begg fomented faction 
within it. He inflamed it with the party strife of anti- 
unionism. It cannot be too clearly stated that anti- 
unionism was not native to the Highlands. The 
agitation against the proposal to unite with the sister 
Church was an importation. Controversial literature 
was sent all over the north. Congregations were 
visited—often behind the ministers’ backs—if the 
ministers were known to be favourable to union ; 
while a regular boycott was established against such 
ministers, who were isolated even at communion 


seasons.’ When a vacancy occurred, means were 


* In the Dazly Review of August 11, 1872, isa long and interesting letter 
—never meant for publication—by one of the noblest and most venerated 
Highland ministers the Church ever had, the Rey. John S. Macphail, 
formerly of Kilmuir, Skye, later of Benbecula (‘Father John of Benbecula, 
as he is sometimes affectionately called), which describes a visit of this 
kind, arranged in his absence, from fellow-presbyters who had declined to 
come to assist him at a communion, but who summoned his people together 
to stir up among them opposition to the union. The letter, which was 
addressed to his brother, the Rev. Dr. James Calder Macphail—a great 
educationist who deserves a place among the benefactors of his Celtic 
fellow-countrymen—concludes thus: ‘ Put yourself in my position. It is 
the end of the week and I have to prepare for Sabbath duties and to face 
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taken, if possible, to secure that only a man whose 
vote could be depended on for the ‘constitutionalist ’ 
party should have a chance of being called. All 
this and much more was done systematically. It 
is not difficult to imagine what dispeace and dis- 
trust and open partisan division it made among 
a people impressionable, not always informed, and 
already, by racial differences of temper and habit, 
inclined to look strangely and even suspiciously across 
the Grampians. It was this process which Principal 
Rainy in private—I think he employed the phrase 
in public too—used to describe as ‘ fanaticising the 
Highlands.’ It went on for years, financed and 
organised from Edinburgh. There is no need here 
to recall any question of the merits of the Union 
controversy ; however sincere or even right may have 
been the opposition to union, to inflame it by setting 
race against race and by poisoning the brotherhood 
of the Church was unholy work. 

As I have said, all this was organised from Edin- 
burgh. But the reader will naturally wonder how 
Dr. Begg or any one else could do it from the south. 
It could never have succeeded even to the extent 
which it did—and at the most its success was only 
partial—without the aid of leading men among the 
Highlanders themselves. The Celtic people in Scotland 


a people before whom three of my brethren of the Presbytery exhibited me 
as a betrayer of the principles of my Church, and as one who, had | got my 
way, would drive the Bible out of all the schools of Scotland, etc. Would 
you find it easy to meet a people prejudiced against you and your message 
in such a manner? I atleast do not find it easy. Is our Presbyterianism so 
defective that there is no protection for a minister in his work against such an 
intrusion ?’ This setting of congregations, or sections of them, against their 
ministers was one of the worst features of this ‘constitutionalist’ propaganda. 


6 
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are influenced in Church things, less by ecclesiastics 
than by their great preachers. Immediately after the 
critical Assembly of 1867, Dr. Begg went north and 
stayed a week in Ross-shire, and there he won the 
adherence of the most influential Highland preacher 
of the time—Dr. John Kennedy of Dingwall. Dr. 
Kennedy was a really eminent and, in many ways, a 
noble man. He was a man of quite remarkable per- 
sonal charm in private conversation. He had literary 
culture, and read through Shakespeare every year and 
knew the poets as intimately as the puritans. He had 
travelled, and had knowledge of a larger world than 
a Highland parish or even the Scottish Kirk." As a 
preacher, he was a king to whom his pulpit was a throne. 
He had an impressive and attractive appearance— 
and perhaps, in later years, was not above cultivating a 
little of the look and air of the prophet ; and he delivered 
his message with superb authority to a people who 
received it with profound veneration. His sermons 
were massive structures, intellectually and almost 
mathematically reasoned, but they literally glowed 
with Celtic fervour, and, as he poured them forth, 
he strained and soared heavenward, till at times he 
broke out at last into impassioned adoration. Un- 
doubtedly Dr. Kennedy was an extraordinary preacher, 
and even a reader of his Days of the Fathers in Ross- 
shire can feel something of his literary and religious 
power. But, by general testimony, he seems to have 
been impressionable and impulsive, and a man who 
could be led by natures more commonplace than his 


‘ He was even an authority on English cricket —a fact which, it may 
be confessed, has appealed to the writer’s pen in dealing with him, 
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own. Dr. Begg, a far less spiritual and less noble 
but a far more forceful man, could lead him and use 
him. The combination of these two men meant 
an immense advantage for the anti-union party in 
the north. It did not mean that the High- 
lands were completely brought under it; for many 
ministers and congregations in the north — includ- 
ing some of the very best—stood staunch against 
anti-union tactics and refused to follow Begg or even 
Kennedy. A truer Highland churchmanship was 
there all the time and was gradually extricating itself. 
But Begg and Kennedy—their policy financed by 
some successful men of business of hyper-orthodox 
views, who imagined that a new development in a 
Church’s thought and life may be vetoed just as they 
would veto some proposed new departure in their 
commercial enterprises—were able to carry conflagra- 
tion through the Highlands and make the problem 
for the whole Church a very serious one. 

An element which aided all this and must be briefly 
recalled was the influence of those who were called 
‘the men ’—so called to distinguish them not from 
women but from the ministers. They were elders and 
others who took a lead in religious things and were 
prominent in religious profession, and they gradually 
became almost a kind of caste. In the older days— 
the days of the revivals before and at the Disruption— 
they were often a really religious influence, and their 
meetings a spring of life in many districts." No 

1 | find among Dr. Rainy’s papers an interesting account of a meeting of 
this kind, and, as one has to go on to emphasise the degenerate stage of 


‘the men’s’ influence, it is both justice and a pleasure to quote the following, 
which is from the pen of the late Dr, Grant of Chinchew, a missionary of 
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class, however, suffered so much from the dangers 
I have just spoken of as tending to make the Free 
Church narrow, and even censorious and intolerant. 
These ‘men’ had great power over not only the 
people but also over the ministers, and the latter in 
many cases came to stand in fear of them and be in 
bondage to them. The ‘ meetings’ became, in some 
places, centres of theological obscurantism and engines 
of spiritual tyranny. These ‘men,’ it need not be 
doubted, were often sincere; but they were worked 
upon by interested parties who used them for their 
own ends. Unquestionably the anti-unionist leaders 


remarkable ability, who died only a year or two ago: ‘I well remember 
going with my father one Saturday morning to the meeting. He went 
fishing that morning, and it was the fishing that attracted me. He was 
showing me how to cast the line, and was explaining to me that, in casting, 
I made too,much of a ripple and frightened the fish away. He had a habit 
of talking aloud to himself, and remarked “fishers of men often do the 
same.” I was afraid to stay alone fishing, and so went with my grandfather 
to the meeting. It was conducted at the house of Gustavus Munro, better 
known as “’Avie,” named after Gustavus Adolphus.’ [I interrupt Dr. 
Grant’s narration for a moment because the reader will wonder, as I did, 
why a Sutherland fisherman should have been named after this Swedish 
monarch. The reason is that in 1626 some of the Sutherland and Ross- 
shire chiefs took over a number of men to fight for the Protestant cause 
under Gustavus. These were not soldiers of fortune—like Dugald Dalgetty, 
who so often had the name of the Lion of the North on his lips—but 
clansmen volunteering to follow their chief. To return to Dr. Grant’s 
narrative.]| ‘The house was full, probably about thirty being present. 
Four elders, two laymen, and two women took part in the meeting, each of. 
- them making some remarks after the reading of the Scripture. Then an 
old pensioner who was present asked if there was any news from the 
mission fields, and “’Avie’s” wife read a letter from Dr. Duff, India, and 
notes of work in China, making mention of William Burns. After this 
several engaged in prayer, and, to this day, I have never heard more 
earnest or more intelligent prayer for the spread of the Gospel. If ever 
there was a right thought in my mind about missions, it began that day. 
Then, after the close of the meeting, most of the people sat together for 
a short time, when one after another told something of the work of the 
Lord in days past or some memorable saying ofa good man. As they rose 
to go home, you could see how tenderly these people loved one another,’ 
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made great use of them, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand how ignorance, which always ‘ puffs up,’ was 
inflated to an exceptional degree in these persons 
when they found themselves looked on in important 
communications from Edinburgh as the faithful vigil- 
ants of their congregations, and even appointed to) 
report on their ministers’ defections. A painful re- 
lationship was thus deliberately fostered in many 
places, and the influence of ‘the men ’—or many of 
them—was an added factor in the complexity of the 
whole situation. 

This is the second phase of our story—the phase of 
a deplorable crusade which set itself not merely to 
oppose union (which would have been entirely legiti- 
mate), but, at the cost of all Church ties of brother- 
hood, to sow distrust and dispeace and to poison the 
people with suspicion against the Church to which 
they belonged. With a people intensely concerned 
in their Church, accessible to alarm about divine 
truth, accustomed to follow their religious leaders, and 
often ill-informed because dependent largely on oral 
statements, this could be done easily ; and just because 
it was easy, it was the more shameful. 

We come thus to the third phase. For a time the 
‘situation was eased when, as has been described in an 
earlier chapter, the Union proposals were temporarily 
withdrawn. Moreover, a new issue arose which not 
a little brought the north into line. It may surprise 
the reader when I say that this was the demand for 
Disestablishment in Scotland. It is usually taken to 
be the fact that the Highlands were as strong and solid 
against Disestablishment as they were against Union 
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with the United Presbyterian Church. This is not - 
the fact. The very first votes on Disestablish- 
ment made it clear that Dr. Begg had but a rump of 
a following from the Highlands on this subject in 
comparison with his party on the other. The reason 
is plain. The Highlands knew nothing of a United 
Presbyterian. They knew only the anti-unionist 
report of him, and easily believed he was a semi- 
atheist whose great aim in life was to banish God from 
the State and who, in addition, was probably consumed 
with the desire to marry his deceased wife’s sister. But 
on the question of Disestablishment, they had their own 
sources of information. They had their own views on the 
moderates, and about empty churches going to decay 
before their eyes, and as to which was and which was not 
the national Church of Scotland. And while Dr. Begg 
—many of whose most intimate lay counsellors were 
keen political partisans—was strong against Dis- 
establishment and took some parts of the Highlands 
with him, being skilful enough to mix up the Union 
cause and the Disestablishment cause together, still 
the general effect was a reaction, even in the Highlands, 
against him and towards the leaders of the majority. 
It was not long—despite all the talk about the 
Highlands being against Disestablishment—before a 
majority of the members of Assembly from Highland 
Presbyteries were voting on_ this question with 
Principal Rainy, and that majority grew steadily 
year by year. Disestablishment thus was not a 


! This sentence sounds exaggerated and even farcical, but is really a 
mild impression of the incredible statements made in the Highlands about 
the doctrines and even the morals of a ‘ U.P.’ 
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factor further alienating north and south, though, 
of course, it was the interest of opponents of that 
policy to claim the Highlands of the Free Church as 
with them. It was other issues that made the schism, 
wilfully fomented by anti-union tactics, something 
grave and even tragic because something religious. 
There arose within the Church a succession of matters 
which deeply and really wounded the religious convic- 
tions of the Highlands. In the last chapter I have de- 
scribed the era of transition through which Scotland— 
that is, lowland Scotland—passed at this time. Every- 
thing in that transition surprised and shocked and 
wounded the religious principles and prejudices of 
the north. There was the critical discussion of the 
Bible, when, even within the Church, the book was 
- dissected as other books are and views were aired 
regarding it such as had never been heard from be- 
lieving men before. Then there came the evangelistic 
movement associated with Moody and Sankey. It 
might have been thought that this, at least, would 
not further alienate the Highlands. But it did. Dr. 
Kennedy refused to countenance Mr. Moody, and 
published a pamphlet condemning his presentation 
of the free declaration of the Gospel as ‘hyper- 
evangelical.’? No one will doubt Dr. Kennedy's 
sincerity in this. But it was a very calamity for 
religion in the Highlands, and it tended to make the 
difference with the south become, not merely a diver- 
gence about ecclesiastical polity, but something far 
deeper. There occurred also at this time changes in the 


1 Dr. Kennedy also wrote vehemently against temperance work, but on 
this subject his mind underwent a change before he died. 
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south in modes of worship, and the introduction of 
hymns and organs into church service excited intense 
feeling—which Dr. Begg used to the utmost—in the 
north. All these things, with the hundred little 
changes of religious custom and atmosphere which 
came with them, made a great gulf and a deep one 
because, as has been said, they wounded something in | 
the religious consciousness of the Highlands. 

This is a thing to be spoken of carefully and even _ 
gently. Let us—if an outsider may presume to say 
so—understand it. 

Behind the ramparts of the Grampians and in the 
distant Hebrides a people of different race and 
different tongue heard of all these changes from 
afar. They were constitutionally prejudiced against 
all changes, for their lives, physically and intel- 
lectually, knew little variety and, in many things, 
traditional usage had to them become sacred. Besides, 
they had been poisoned in their minds with suspicion 
and hostility against all changes promoted by the 
Church in the south. Moreover, these movements 
were extraordinarily rapid; and the whole environ- 
ment of these people made their thoughts move slowly, 
because their. character was moulded, not by the 
novelties of the outer world and amid the excite- 
ment of the hour, but by undisturbed introspections 
on an eternal world within, and under the solemn 
influences of the slow-moving round of nature and 
the unaltering hills and the overarching sky and the 
great sea. Their whole mental being became thus 
something that was set. And being set, how easily 
was it found set against such changes as these that 
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touched things so near and sacred. They fastened— 
naturally, inevitably—on the familiar things these 
movements were taking away or losing. And with 
wounded hearts, as men who were being robbed of the 
very treasure of their. homes, they stood on the de- 
fensive. Of course, the result was that they confounded 
essentials and non-essentials: in a time of transi- 
tion, only education delivers from that. Of course, 
too, the defence rapidly ran to extremes. A man, 
not to say a Celt, with his back to the wall, fighting 
for his dearest against a host, and with his heart sore 
because he knows the enemy is too strong, is driven 
to extremes. Did this neo-rationalism ‘in the south ’ 
cast away the old belief in the plenary inspiration of 
every word of Scripture? The faithful Highlands 
would hold by that all the more inflexibly as of the 
very faith. ‘In the south’ did this free offer of 
forgiveness to any man ‘this very minute’ make 
light of the awful mystery of the Sovereignty of God 
and let the sinner imagine he could pick up salvation— 
‘pick it up,’ one Highland preacher put it, ‘as you 
would a penny ’—any day? The Celtic soul drew 
back the deeper into the dark shadow of the inscrutable 
Divine decrees and on men’s trembling minds there lay 
more heavily than ever the paralysing fear that they 
might not bear the signs of being of the elect? Did 
those comfortable hymns that ‘ your Sankeys’ sang ‘in 
the south,’ with the organ, about ‘Safe in the arms 
of Jesus,’ ‘I am so glad that Jesus loves me,’ ‘ Gather 
up the sunbeams,’ and so on, make religion a smiling 
and an easy thing? The ‘dark north’ not only banned 
these ‘human hymns’ and the ‘kist of whistles,’ but 
VOL. I. 2F 
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averted its face from the message of the humanity of © 
God and let the gloom of a stern and exacting religion 
settle deeper, like the mist on their mountains. In all 
this there is a call for a sympathy deeper than criticism. 
I do not now refer to the ministers." They might 
have saved their people from these extremes and shown 
the good in these movements. Some of the ministers, 
often amid great difficulty, did this with a bravery 
which it is not possible for a distant spectator duly to 
appreciate: others who would like to have done so, 
pursued rather a line of silence, failing to speak frankly 
to their congregations as they should. But there 
were also those who hardened the people in an irre- 
concilable hostility and fanaticised them against the 
south doctrinally as well as ecclesiastically. I am 
now, however, speaking rather of the people, and, of 
many of them, a just judgment must be a gentle 
one and that even when their attitude became bitter — 
and dour. Bitter and dour it often became; but if 
with some, who should have known better, this was 
simply sheer lack of Christianity, with others—ignorant, | 
no doubt, but misled—it was the bad side of a sore and 
even anguished resistance against what seemed to 
them the threatened imposition from an alien world 
of an irreligious liberalism. It is here that the problem - 
of the Highlands within a progressive Church passing 

1 As to the Highland ministry of the Free Church, it must be noted, in 
this connection, that one of the unfortunate consequences of the unhappy 
state of things introduced into the Highlands by the anti-union war was 
that, from 1870, the better and more enlightened theological students from 
the north were too often inclined to prefer to find charges elsewhere. 
Many notably able Highland students—and men who spoke Gaelic—settled 


in the lowlands or England or America or the Colonies, and their liberalis- 
ing influence was thus lost where it could have been of unique value. 
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through the transitions of the nineteenth century 
takes on the shades of pathos. During the Union war, 
there was that in it which was criminal: here it is 
rather tragic. 

And it had the elements of all true tragedy in that 
the thing was inevitable and yet was all wrong. It 
was inevitable in the sense that the breach must 
come some day between a section of the Church that 
lived its life in the progressive movement of the thought 
of the nineteenth century and a section that took an 
attitude to this wholly of isolation and opposition. 
But yet it was all wrong. The more one thinks of the 
real genius of the Highland character, the more one 
sees how unjust to its true self it was made in all 
this sad ecclesiastical story. I have said that Dr. 
Begg’s anti-unionism was never native to the High- 
lands but was imported from without. So was much 
else that came, as we have seen, with it and after it. 
The whole religious type which under this influence 
has been largely developed in parts of the Highlands 
is essentially opposed to the Celtic religious genius. 
The genuine Highland nature is not akin to a hard 
and narrow hyper-Calvinism ; it found its truer ex- 
pression in the warm evangelicalism of men like Dr. 
“Macdonald, ‘the Apostle of the North,’ and others, 
before this blight arose. Its theology is not, in its 
true character, a dogmatism; rather is it mystical, 
and indeed the Celtic nature is less Protestant than 
its creed. It may even be.said that the abhorrence 
of the use of instrumental music in praise is something 
not native to the Celtic nature. <A great deal of what 
so generally is characterised as ‘ Highland religion ’ 
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is not genuinely Highland at all. The genius of 
true Highland religion—devout towards God, tender 
towards Christ, sensitive towards sin, wistful towards 
the unseen—is something very different, and some- 
thing with hardly a parallel in modern Christendom, 
except perhaps in the finest strain of simple 
Lutheran piety. It is the blighting of so much of 
this that forms the really tragic element in this High- 
land story. 

In the foregoing paragraphs—which the writer must 
' be allowed to say he offers with very great diffidence, 
recalling how Principal Rainy once remarked to him 
with a smile, ‘ You must remember you are not a 
Highlander ’—one has allowed oneself to speak gen- 
erally, and as if the attitude delineated was that 
of the Highlands as a whole. One did this in order — 
to cut the lines clearly and to avoid blurring them by 
continual qualifications. But it must now be said 
equally clearly that the above analysis is not to be 
applied indiscriminately to the whole Church in the 
Highlands, or even to the greater part of it. Even 
during the anti-union war there was an undercurrent 
of Highland churchmanship at once loyal and reason- 
able, which was gradually finding itself and gathering 
strength despite other forces which claimed to speak 
in the name of the whole Highlands. This element 
was always there, though it was not always very 
articulate. The truth is,—and this cannot be too 
clearly understood by the reader,—the problem of the 
Free Church in the north was not with the Highlands 
but with a section of the Highlands, and that, a section 
which, under Principal Rainy’s patient convenership, 
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became a yearly decreasing minority. In the High- 
lands were many of the Church’s staunchest people— 
people who, whether or not they agreed with union 
or criticism or disestablishment, were Christian in 
spirit and loyal in their love of the Church. It was 
the minority not merely in the Church but in the 
Highlands that made a problem. Let it be remem- 
bered that. the whole population of the Highland 
counties is less than half a million. A comparatively 
small minority numerically can be a real anxiety to 
the Church community of such a district. It is neces- 
sary to make this emphatic because too many people 
accept at their own value the declarations of those 
who have professed to speak for the Church of the 
Highlands. The Church of the Highlands, for the 
most part, was in thorough loyalty to the Church as 
a whole: but there was a minority sufficiently strong 
to be a perpetual problem. . 
With this essential explanation and qualification, 
it is hoped that what has been said may give at least 
an impression of the situation which was inherited 
by the new Convener of the Highland Committee 
when in 1881 he entered upon office. It was a situa- 
tion of great interest ecclesiastically and religiously ; 
also, indeed, personally, for I have already indicated 
how Dr. Rainy’s own type of character heightens the 
interest of his position in dealing with the Highland 
problem. I greatly regret that I have nothing to 
present to the reader which states Dr. Rainy’s view 
of the problem. I do not find, either in his correspon- 
dence or his speeches, any general remarks which it 
would be illuminating to quote. His letters relating to 
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the Highlands are almost entirely inquiries ad- 
dressed to trusted ministers, or discussions of practical 
business with the Secretary of the Committee.’ His 
speeches in presenting his reports to the Assembly 
are chiefly statements about the regular operations 
of the Committee. Principal Rainy never went back 
on the sad story of the past,” and he said very little 
about the Highlanders whom he had to deal with 
except such non-committal observations as that ‘he 
was not disposed to go in for indiscriminate praise 
any more than indiscriminate censure.’ All this, 
of course, is disappointing biographically. Yet it 
reveals the character—and what, from one point of 
view, was the deficiency—of Principal Rainy’s long 
and laborious Highland Convenership. 

Humanly speaking (though a student of A. B. 
Davidson’s cannot use that expression without remem- 
bering his dry confession that for his part he found 
he could never speak otherwise than humanly), many 
would say that what would have saved even the 
more perplexing parts of the situation, was the pre- 
sence of one—either a Highlander or, if not, at least 
one who knew Gaelic—among the Highlanders them- 
selves whom they would trust and follow. The Celtic 
nature is led by personal attachments. The Highlands 
wanted not only a Committee or even the Con- 


1 The Rev. Alexander Lee, one of the ablest and most indefatigable of 
administrators, 

? In an introduction he contributed to the memoir of his predecessor in 
the convenership, Dr. Thomas M‘Lauchlan, all his reference to this is the 
following : ‘It is not necessary to say more here than that a school of men 
arose who saw it to be their duty—a melancholy duty surely—to inspire 
those they could influence with suspicion and hostility towards the Church 
to which they belonged.’ 
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vener of a Committee, but a chief. Now Principal 
Rainy, with all his wisdom of counsel and all his 
labours of love, could hardly gain this place in the 
Highland imagination. The mere fact that he could 
not speak Gaelic made it difficult that he should; 
for, as he himself, somewhat pathetically in the cir- 
cumstances, says in his first report, ‘to reach the 
minds and hearts of the people, it is necessary to speak 
to them in the tongue they best understand.’ Thus 
Dr, Rainy’s convenership was not a magnificent re- 
capturing of the Highlands to ‘follow him, follow 
him,’ as Highland hearts only can. It was a slow, 
patient, wise and vigilant retrieving of the situation. 
As such, it succeeded. It did not succeed completely. 
But it succeeded as far as it could succeed. Even 
at the end—to anticipate the closing chapters of this 
biography—when a tremendous calamity fell, and Dr. 
Rainy and the United Free Church of Scotland were 
declared disinherited from the Free Church of the 
Disruption, the far greater part of the Highlands 
sustained even that shock, and stood loyal under 
that unprecedented strain. 

It was so shrewd and withal so tender an observer 
of the Principal as his own sister, who has been already 
spoken of in this chapter, who said to me it was an 
irretrievable pity he had not learned Gaelic, and he 
often, in late life, regretted it himself. One cannot 
help feeling that if Dr. Rainy could have become 
more closely known throughout the remoter High- 
lands, he would have succeeded not only to the great 
degree he did, but practically everywhere. In par- 
ticular, if he could have become known to the people 
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religiously—and that includes, in their own tongue— 
he would have been irresistible. Highland piety 
reverences one whom it feels to be ‘a man of God’ 


: 


/ 


as deeply as Romanist piety reverences the saint | 


whose life is weaned from the secular world. It is 
neither adulation nor cant to say that Dr. Rainy was, 
deeply and really, the ‘man of God’ as Highland 
piety—and I hope not Highland only—understands 
that phrase. And it is touching to’ find how he thus 
won the reverence of the Highland people who really 
came to know him, not as the great ecclesiastic or 
even as the benevolent Convener, but as the preacher 
of the evangel and the devout, prayerful, Christian 
man. When he visited the Highlands, he went to 
a people among whom he had been continually assailed 
as a leader in all manner of ecclesiastical apostasy. 
Many had been prejudiced against the very name of 
“black Rainy.’ And certainly in the Highlands, as 
elsewhere, there are people who call their prejudices 
principles, and adhere to them with a devotion which 
hot even the first principles of Christianity can always 
command from them—men like Sir Walter’s Angus 
M‘Aulay, who ‘was a man of that calibre of under- 
standing who is incapable of being convinced when 
once he has adopted a prejudice.’ Persons of this 
‘calibre’ in the Highlands—the genus is of course 
by no means confined to the Highlands—would leave 
the room if they saw Dr. Rainy rise to pray.’ They 
were irreconcilable, and remained so to the end. But 
where Dr. Rainy went and was seen, he conquered. 


1 Legend of Montrose, xxiii. 
* This sentence is based on fact. 
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Many little incidents might be mentioned as examples 
of this, but such things seem more trivial in print 
than they really are, and I shall content myself with 
one written testimony. It is a letter written to Miss 
Rainy by a minister who unbendingly opposed all 
the Principal’s policy, and who indeed, at the end, 
was one of those who refused to enter the United 
Free Church. It is somewhat long, but I quote it 
as a sample of many, and because it illustrates the 
Highlander’s appreciation of the evangel even beneath 
much that he disapproves :— 


‘TI feel compelled as an honest man to tell you, his sister, 
in the hope that you may speak of it in his own ears, 
that the Principal of the New College does serious injustice, 
I had almost said positive mischief, to himself and to us High- 
landers, in not giving us proper and more frequent oppor- 
tunities of knowing him, not as he appears in the professor’s 
chair, or the public platform, or in the press, but as he appears 
at our firesides, and more especially and above all, as he appears 
in our pulpits preaching Christ Jesus and Him crucified—the 
one absorbing theme which tenderly and closely unites us all 
in heart and affection, be our differences in feeling and senti- 
ment what they may on all else beside. For my part, I make 
no secret of it that I feel truly thankful that I have ever met 
and heard Dr. Rainy. I am free to confess that his conduct 
in private, but, more particularly, his sermon on “ There is 
a river the streams whereof shall make glad the city of God,” 
has wrought a complete revolution in my mind as to the sort 
of man he is. ... I have no language at all to express my 
admiration of the indescribable simplicity and naturalness, 
the total absence of all show and affectation on the part of 
the preacher—his blending littleness and greatness, if I may 
so express it. I trust you will spare no effort to get Dr. Rainy 
to take a tour through some part of the Highlands every 
summer and preach as often as he can. I am sure he requires 
only to be known in order to be loved and admired. If you 
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only knew, or rather if he only knew, how many he has made 
his friends by his recent tour through the Long Island who 
before had quite a decided dislike to him owing to differences 
of opinion on public questions, he would be satisfied, I am sure, 
that more frequent visits to the Highlands might do great 
good to himself and to all concerned. The most remarkable 
instance of the kind of conversion now referred to is that of 
a lady of my acquaintance in Stornoway, whom I may describe, | 
without exaggeration, as the most intelligent and best critic 
of a sermon and the best-read woman I met in all the Lewis. 
She knows the Puritan and Reformation theology better 
than many a one with a D.D. appended to his name; and 
withal, she is a decidedly good pious woman and exercised 
unbounded influence over “the men”’ and all the others in 
general. I believe she might say with Paul in another con- 
nection that all who knew her could testify ‘“‘ that after the 
most straitest sect of our religion I lived ’’—a Free Church 
woman. She was bitterly opposed to Union, to the views of 
Professor Smith, etc., etc., and, I may add, to Dr. Rainy 
for the position he took up on those questions. But, however, 
she was present yon Sabbath afternoon, hearing Dr. Rainy 
on Hebrews vii. 25—the priesthood of our Redeemer; and 
she declared to me that before he was half through his sermon 
her prejudices against him were so completely scattered to 
the four winds of heaven that she could freely forgive him 
all the past. And, consequently, none of “ the men” or of 
any other class dare. in her presence and hearing, speak an 
unfavourable word of Dr. Rainy now.’ 


Dr. Rainy carried out the counsel in this letter to 
some extent, though not so much as was to be desired. 
When he did visit the Highlands he won the hearts 
not only of men but also of children, whom he always 
loved and who always loved him, and not least of 
ministers’ wives whose hospitality he received and who 
found him the most delightful and easily entertained of 
guests—‘a treat in the house’ as one of them declared, 
‘and with no airs like some probationers.’ A brief 
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descriptive note of one of Dr. Rainy’s earlier Highland 
journeys is given me by a minister—the Rev. John 
Mackay, formerly of Cromarty, from which I select 
the following. The visit was in 1881 to the Ross of 
Mull and the sacred Isle of Iona. 


‘J never had a more delightful experience than I had on 
meeting the Principal. I was distressed to find him tempo- 
rarily lame ; he had sprained his ankle and was slowly recover- 
ing, but had still to wear a soft cloth boot and use a walking- 
stick. A suitable pony was got, on which he rode to and 
from places of meeting. He made himself at home with every- 
body, and quickly drew the fine, healthy children to him. 
I made my Gaelic sermon short, and it pleased me to see the 
Gaelic folk, without exception, waiting to hear the famous 
divine. At first, I dare say, they stayed from curiosity, but 
when they found that he used such simple words,’ and that 
they could, on that account, understand and profit by his 
sermons, they simply hung upon his words and followed him 
whenever he was to address a meeting. He was in the best 
of spirits, ready for any amount of work and constantly on 
the move to one church or another, or to some crofting town- 
ship, or to the colony of lighthouse-keepers at the great rock- 
lights of Skerryvore and Dhuheartach. The Communion 
services were held in our church on the famous isle on the 
Sabbath. The people crossed from the Mull side in open 
boats. It was a pretty sight, and one’s mind went back 
twelve centuries in imagination and could see the skin-covered 
coracles of the Columban age putting out from creek and 
bay and being paddled across towards the same landing-place 
for the worship of the same God. Dr. Rainy preached to a 
full church. He took pains to speak simply and clearly as 
well as earnestly to the dear Highland people. Only a saintly 
man could have spoken with the tenderness, earnestness and 





1 Not all appreciated this. There is a story of a Highlander who, when 
asked how he liked Dr. Rainy’s preaching, replied ‘Oh, no doubt he is 
a good man, but the creature has no mind.’ Dr. Rainy greatly enjoyed this 
anecdote. 
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unction with which he spoke. Meanwhile a strong gale from 
the south-west had sprung up and was increasing. Those 
who had been worshipping in the church, which stands just 
on the shore, wisely lost no time in taking to the boats, the 
Principal among them. We watched them—I was a prisoner 
for the night on Iona—with no little anxiety, for the Sound of 
Iona can be very angry. But the boatmen knew their work, 
and in a few minutes, we saw boat after boat, not without 
a tossing and some drenching, got into the shelter of the 
pier at the other side. On Monday morning I rejoined my 
friends and learned that in the somewhat thrilling ex- 
perience of the previous day Principal Rainy maintained 
his usual calmness as if he had been all his life in Hebridean 
seas.” 


This is but a single glimpse of Dr. Rainy in the 
Highlands on visits which, alas, were all too few. 

But Dr Rainy did everything for the Highlands 
which mortal man could do, born. in Glasgow, 
working in Edinburgh, and unacquainted with 
Gaelic. I do not think it can be said that he 
wished to work out any special ‘ policy’ in his High- 
land administration, beyond the constant aim of 
every true Church administrator to encourage the 
Kingdom of God. Certainly he never let his eccle- 
siastical policies interfere one whit in his attitude 
to ministers or congregations: indeed some of his 
most generous efforts were for those who were pro- 
nouncedly opposed to many of his views. He had 
an extraordinarily intimate and exact knowledge 
of each district under the Committee’s care. Of 
this, Mr. Lee, the Secretary of the Committee, says :— 

‘ Dr. Rainy greatly envied his predecessors’ intimate personal 


knowledge not only of every parish, but of every minister 
and of all the leading office-bearers and men in the Highland 
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field. So deeply impressed was he with the importance of 
accurate local knowledge of the field he was to supervise, that 
he set himself, immediately on his appointment, to visit every 
district which was hitherto unknown to him, and never rested 
till he learned all about the ministers, missionaries and cate- 
chists who were at work in the Highlands and Islands. Thus 
it happened that, while he might fail to recognise a minister 
or Church agent from the Highlands who saluted him on the 
street or in the Assembly corridor, he at once indicated intimate 
acquaintance with his congregational surroundings and work, 
and referred to his special difficulties or successes on learning 
the name of the parish or district to which he belonged.’ 

Of the details of his administration as Convener, 
one need not report much in a biography. He 
nurtured ‘ the good cause’ year by year. He raised 
money for the erection of places of worship and, 
where necessary for them, special endowment. For 
these purposes, he gathered during the first ten or 
eleven years of his convenership over twenty thousand 
pounds. By the year of the Jubilee of the Disruption 
—1893—every district in the Highlands and Islands 
was fully equipped with ecclesiastical buildings, and in 
every district where the people required the services 
of an ordained ministry, provision had been made for 
securing this. He also organised lay agencies, and 
when the activities of the Ladies’ Association had 
become less needed because of the establishment of a 
national system of education, he did much to secure 
the sending into remote districts of student 
missionaries, Bible- women, evangelists and other 
workers. The expenses of all this were met by 
funds which he gathered in addition to the ordinary 
revenue of the Committee. The material and financial 
interests of his office he advanced as no other man could 
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have done. But no one who worked with him could 
fail to see how, to Dr. Rainy, all this was but a means 
to an end. In his Highland convenership, as in 
every other part. of his life-work, there dominated 
that interest in the prosperity of the evangel which 
I have already declared to be the chief biographical 
fact about Principal Rainy. One day, in the office 
of the Committee, he was perusing letters giving a 
cheering account of religious awakening in certain 
Highland parishes. Turning round in his chair, he 
said to the Secretary, ‘Thank God, this is the work 
for which the Church exists.’ 

Any Convener of the Highland Committee during the 
eighties of last century could not, however strong 
his spiritual interests, fail to be also concerned over 
the social condition of the people. I find an interest- 
ing illustration of this in a letter to Principal Rainy of 
the year 1885 from remote St Kilda announcing that 
the barley and potatoes on the island had been 
destroyed by a sudden storm and appealing for aid. 
The letter was sent adrift in a little boat made of a 
plank, and its last sentence is a fear ‘this will not 
reach you.’ The plank reached quite safely—it even 
had the sense to cast itself ashore a stone’s-throw from 
the post-office in the Long Island—and Dr. Rainy 
immediately organised and despatched relief. But 
there was a far larger problem of a social kind which 
commanded his sympathies and anxieties. The 
“Crofters’ agitation’ was then approaching its height, 
and the Church of the Highlands could not be 
indifferent to it. Principal Rainy did not take a 
leading part in this, but it is so essential a feature 
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of the Highland story and also had so deep a place in 
his sympathies that it should not be passed over, and ~ 
I shall, in the briefest way, recall its outline. 

The causes which produced this land trouble may 
be said to date as far back as the Union of the Par- 
liaments in 1707, after which many of the Scottish 
proprietors began to live in England, leaving their 
estates to the management of ‘factors’ who were 
often foreigners—that is, lowlanders or Englishmen ; 
and thus the people were ‘ trodden down by strangers 
—a fate,’ as an ancient writer says with genuine Celtic 
feeling, ‘which pierces the heart with sighs of grief.’* 
But what in the Highlands operated more disastrously 
was the destruction of the clan land system after 
the brilliant blunder of the ‘Forty-five.’ In old days 
the chief was, by Celtic law and usage, head of the 
clan by his own right, but he was not proprietor 
of the clan lands in the same absolute way. The 
system of land tenure in the Highlands previous 
to 1745 was patriarchal rather than feudal. The 
land was held by and for the clan. Though the chief, 
as clan representative, could allot portions and indeed 
could, in some cases, evict, very practical considera- 
tions—such as his retaining a following in time of 
attack—restrained him from exercising his powers 
to the utmost against customary rights. The Union 
of 1707 led to absenteeism, and the abolition in 1748 
of the clan system led to absolutism. Many of the 
absentee chiefs were poor, and others were pleasure- 
seeking, and in either case, the paid and alien factor 


1 ‘In proclivo sunt ab extraneis, quod suspiria doloris pectori incutit.’— Vita 
Sancti Columbae, Auctore Adamnano, lib. 11. cap. v., ed. J. T. Fowler, 1894. 
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was almost compelled to squeeze as much money out 
of the estates as possible. It was soon found that 
this result could be most speedily and effectively 
attained by turning large stretches of land into sheep- 
runs and (though this was later) deer-forests. This 
meant evicting the tenants whose ancestors, in many 
cases, had occupied their holdings from time im- 
memorial. The first eviction on a large and sweeping 
scale was in 1784, and thereafter the process went on 
continuously. The notorious ‘ Sutherland clearances ’ 
evicted a population of 15,000 persons from their 
homes, which were burned over their heads—a 
spectacle which Sismondi saw and bewailed even 
from Paris, and which Hugh Miller denounced with a 
patriot’s sorrow and anger. In the Assembly of 1888, 
Principal Rainy told how, in his father’s house in 
Glasgow, a Sutherland man had been asked to describe 
that time. ‘What did you see? Don’t tell us what 
you heard, but what did you see?’ And the man 
answered: ‘I saw the strath burning from end to 
end.’ Evictions in other districts were quite as cruelly 
and recklessly carried out as the Sutherland evictions, 
which indeed were claimed to be done in the interests 
of the people. The ruthlessness of some of these clear- 
ances was incredible. In Uist many of the people fled 
to the hills to escape being taken away, and they were 
pursued and brought down to the emigrant ship, hand- 
cuffed like felons. It was deeds like these which burned 
the word ‘ eviction’ into the Highland mind as a word 
of hate and to be hated; and it is this story, more 
than anything else, which has set so much of the music 
of the Gael to a mournful key. A remarkable fact was 
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that very few indeed of the proprietary class recognised 
wrong-doing in eviction not even Highland chiefs, 
and an added element in the bitterness was that the 
people were thus treated by those who should have 
been their first protectors—and some even unquestion- 
ably good men among them were implicated in it. A 
_ similar remark may be made of good Americans at the 
time of the abolition of the slave-trade. Indeed, it may 
often be observed that those holding position over their 
fellows will sincerely surrender their individual lives to 
Christ’s law and yet not their rights over the lives of 
others ; the reason of this is, I conceive, that as regards 
his personal soul and character, a man may come to feel 
his need of a Saviour and a Master, but in his relations, 
as a superior, towards his own property or his labourers 
or servants, he has not this precise sense of need and 
so will be Christian there only when his conscience is © 
further awakened. But to return to our story. 

Most of the people, thus driven from their homes, were 
forced to emigrate, the majority settling in Canada and 
Australia, where, by a curious irony, sheep-farming was 
developed to an extent which cut out the sheep-farms at 
home for the sake of which these Highlanders had been 
evicted. Those who remained in Scotland—often the 
feebler members of the family—were settled in small and 
often barren holdings, usually near the coast. A liveli- 
hood was hardly possible even when eked out with 
fishing and other pursuits such as the kelp industry.* 

1 Kelp is an alkaline matter made by the combustion of seaweed and 
used for the production of soda and similar substances. The industry for 
a while was flourishing, but it was always uncertain and gradually declined, 
leaving the people really worse off than before, for, in pursuing the kelp 


industry, they had both driven away the fish and neglected their crops and 
pastures. It has of recent years somewhat revived. 
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Real hardship and depressing poverty settled down 
on the crofter population, and when the terrible 
potato famines of 1837, 1841 and 1846 came, things 
were brought to a crisis. Some lairds—to their 
credit be it said—started relief works of various kinds, 
and the Churches and the Government gave assist- 
ance. This, while it did good in relieving distress, 
did moral harm by sapping something of the old 
independence of the Highland character. A Com- 
mission was appointed in 1851 to inquire into the 
distress, but though its report anticipated that ‘some 
fearful calamity’ would probably occur, nothing was 
done and the problem remained unfaced. It was 
not taken up again till it threatened to grow into a 
violent and dangerous popular agitation. In some 
districts, soldiers had to accompany the factor when 
he collected the rents. At length, in 1883, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government appointed a Commission—the 
fruit, largely, of the pressure of Charles Fraser- 
Mackintosh, ‘the Crofters’ Member.’ By this date, 
Principal Rainy had become Highland Convener in 
his Church, and he drew up—along with Dr. James 
Calder Macphail—a weighty memorandum (too long 
and detailed to be quoted here) for the Commission. 
Dr. Rainy, however, did not personally take part in 
the meetings of the land agitation, which at this time 
was very active, and, in places, in conflict with the 
law. Other prominent men in the Church, notably 
Professor Lindsay, threw themselves into this with 
effect, but the reasons for the abstention of the 
Principal, both as official Convener of the Com- 
mittee and as leader of the Church, are obvious 
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enough.’ Of his sympathies there could be no doubt, 
_ and he found expression for them in a constitutional 
way. When the first Crofters Bill—brought in as a 
result of the report of the Crofters Commission—was 
before Parliament in 1885, he moved that the Assembly 
press for a more liberal measure; and when, in the 
following year, a more liberal measure was brought in, 
he moved the Assembly to petition in itsfavour. This 
latter bill, which was passed into an Act, took away 
the power of eviction or removal except for non-pay- 
ment of rent or breach of certain specified conditions, 
provided an independent means of fixing fair rent, and 
recognised the right of the tenant to compensation for 
improvement. Under these and similar provisions the 
Crofters Commission still acts. I cannot stay here to 
discuss them, but one may note that their moral value 
was greater even than their material. For, to some 
remarks in the foregoing paragraph it may be replied 
that, on the other hand, the crofter was lazy and did 
not make the most of his croft. That is probably true, 
but what was at least one reason for it? At least 
one reason for it was that, if a man did put hard work 
into his croft and so made it produce a better return, 
he found he was simply putting money, not into his 
own pocket, but into his landlord’s, for the rent of the 
improved holding was soon raised and, if the tenant 
who had improved it did not agree to the higher figure, 
he had simply to go, and thus all his labour was lost. 
It is not enough to say that people should be thrifty 


1 That Principal Rainy, when he saw cause, had courage enough to 
plunge into a social dispute, even espousing a side that had violated law, 
will be seen when we come to mention the Railway Strike of 1890. 
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and industrious: you must give them a reasonable 
motive for being so. 

The above is but the baldest outline of a story which, 
were it written at length, might well, in many parts, 
wring the heart with its pathos. It did not form 
a large part of Dr. Rainy’s career, for, as I have said, 
he refrained from entering into the agitation and he 
would not invite the Church courts to undertake to 
draw up a legislative panacea. Dr. Rainy was always 
careful to insist that the Church’s commission was 
spiritual; but in a great speech on this subject at 
the Assembly of 1888 (which happened to be held at 
Inverness) he recalled how the greatest of Scottish 
Churchmen—John Knox—had appealed on behalf of 
the people when they were bound :— 


“A voice then began to speak for the people, a voice sorely 
needed by the oppressed people, conjuring those who had the 
power, in God’s name, to take heed that they should not be 
oppressed and that their conditions of life should be consistent 
with justice and a measure of comfort and hope. This Church 
of ours has been identified all through with the common 
people who laboured the land. And when a voice should 
be raised on their behalf, it will be raised.’ 


This question, if it had not a large place in Dr. Rainy’s 
career, had a very deep place in his heart both as a 
churchman and as a Celt. 

The topic of this chapter has the pathos which 
Celtic scene and story always have. And the impres- 
sion which the study of it leaves on the mind is that 
what ‘the problem of the Highlands,’ both in its re- 
ligious and in its economic aspect, needs is what every 
problem primarily and essentially needs —namely 
justice. Highland teligion and Highland life have 
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been oppressed—the one by false ecclesiastical domina- 
tions imposed by leaders who did not represent the real 
piety of the people, the other by harassing outward 
conditions upheld by not all, but many, of a ruling 
class who no longer shared in the people’s life. There 
are due to the Highlands, both spiritually and socially, 
great reparations. May the day soon dawn when, alike 
in Church and in State, the Celt, freed from his un- 
happy bondages, will be himself again—his religion 
genuine to the Celtic genius, and his social conditions 
such that the Highland character may find richer and 
happier expression. 
: And yet, not even so great a word as justice is that 
- in which the true self of the Scottish Celt will rest. He 
has not less than a passion—while a Saxon may have 
the instinct—for justice ; but, deeper than that, ‘his 
soul hath a desire.’ And through even the story of sad 
ecclesiastical strife and shameful social wrong, there still 
echoes in his ears the pledge of his inalienable portion 
which the dying Columba recorded in the last words 
he wrote before the pen fell from his hand : Inquirentes 
autem Dominum non deficient omni bono—‘ They that 
seek the Lord shall not want any thing that is good.’ 
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